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TRANSLATORS' NOTE 

This translation is based on Vogt's edition of Fichte's 
Reden an die deutsche Nation in the Bibliothek pada- 
gogischer Klassiker, Langensalza, 1896. 

Mr Jones is responsible for the translation of Addresses 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, and 14, Dr Turnbull for the remainder 
and for the introduction, which is intended primarily 
for the general reader. Each of us, however, has had 
the benefit of the other's suggestions and criticisms. 
We have endeavoured to make the rendering of the prin- 
cipal technical terms uniform throughout, and have 
aimed at making the translation intelligible, while 
keeping close to the original German. 

We desire to express our deep gratitude to Prof. E. T. 
Campagnac for originally suggesting the translation, for 
showing the deepest interest in the work throughout, and 
for reading part of the MS. Dr Turnbull wishes also to 
thank Miss E. Purdie for a number of valuable comments 
on the rendering of the first address. 

R. F. J. 
G. H. T. 
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INTRODUCTION 

JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte was born on May 19, 1762, 
at Rammenau, a little viUage in Upper Lusatia between 
Dresden and Bautzen. His father, Christian Fichte, 
married the daughter of Johann Schurich, a ribbon 
manufacturer of the neighbouring town of Pulsnitz, to 
whom he was apprenticed, and returned to settle with 
his bride in Rammenau, where he managed to make a 
living by following his trade as a ribbon-weaver. Johann 
was the eldest of a family of six sons and one daughter, 
and at an early age showed signs of precocious intelligence, 
conscientiousness, and stubbornness. 

By a fortunate accident the young Johann came under 
the notice of Baron von Miltitz, a neighbouring land- 
owner, who took him under his protection and sent him 
to be educated, first at Niederau by a Pastor Krebel, 
with whom he remained for nearly five years, and then 
in 1774 to the well-known school at Pforta near Naum- 
burg. His patron's death early in the same year made 
no difference to Fichte's education, for he received finan- 
cial support from the relatives and friends of the baron 
until 1784, when his allowance was stopped by the latter'^ 
widow. He remained at Pforta untU-^rfo, when he ^ 
became a theological student first at( Jena and then at I 
Leipzig. He did not complete his course, but spent 1 
the years from 1784 to 1788 as a private tutor in various 
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families, being unable to keep any post for long owing, 
it is said, to his proud temper and his original ideas on 
education. In 1788 he was a tutor at Zurich, where 
he met distinguished men like Lavater, and had the good 
fortune to fall in love with Johanna Rahn, the daughter 
of the Inspector of weights and measures. 

In March 1790, on the termination of his teaching 
engagement at Zurich, Fichte went to Leipzig and, while 
waiting for a suitable post, began to study Kant's philo- 
sophy for the first time, in order to give some lessons on 
it to a pupil who had asked for them. This study revolu- 
tionized his ideas and converted him from determinism 
to a belief in moral freedom and the inherent moral 
worth of man. As a result of this he took the opportunity 
of visiting Kant at Konigsberg in 1791, after an abortive 
journey to Warsaw where he had been engaged to act 
as private tutor to a Polish family. He was warmly 
received by the old philosopher, who approved of an 
essay entitled Critique of all Revelation, which Fichte had 
written and sent to him. This essay was pubHshed in 
1792, after Fichte had gone, on Kant's recommendation, 
to Danzig to act as tutor to the family of the Count of 
Krockow. Owing to the publisher accidentally omitting 
the author's name, the essay was taken for a work of Kant, 
and Fichte's reputation was made. As a direct result of 
this he was able to marry Johanna Rahn on October 22, 
1793. 

The tracts which the French Revolution inspired 
Fichte to write at this time, and which established the 
rights of the people on the basis of the inherent moral 
freedom of man, increased his fame ; but at the same time 
they caused moderate and conservative men to regard 
him as a radical and dangerous teacher. In spite of 
this, however, he was called to succeed Reinhold as 
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(jP lofessor of Phil osophy at Jena in V79S > Here he won 
immediate success as a lecturer, owing undoubtedly in 
great measure to the vigour of his thought and to his 
moral intensity and practical earnestness. His enemies, 
however, especially the bigoted supporters of the tradi- 
tional constitution and of the established form of religion, 
never ceased trying to undermine his position and to 
secure his removal. They first complained that the 
course of general moral lectures which he gave on Sunday 
mornings was an attempt to overthrow Christianity and 
to introduce thg-wTJfShip of reasSg in its stead ; but, 
meeting with no success, they then attempted to turn 
to his disadvantage the efforts which Fichte was making 
to suppress the students' associations, Througheut these 
negotiations Fichte, who saw that these associations were 
productive of much harm, was animated solely by the 
desire to develop and cultivate the moral and intellectual 
powers of his pupils. Though again unsuccessful, his 
enemies did not cease their attacks, and were at last 
victorious. In an article which appeared in the Philo- 
sophical yournal, of which he had been joint editor 
since 1795, Fichte identified God with the moral order 
of the universe. Immediately his enemies raised the 
cry of atheism against him ; the Saxon government 
condemned the yournal and demanded Fichte's expulsion 
from Jena. The Grand Duke of Weimar would probably 
have imposed merely a formal censure, but Fichte would 
not submit to anything that he thought encroached 
upon his liberty of teaching. He unwisely threatened to 
resign in case of reprimand, and his resignation was 
accepted in <ijg^^uch to his own discomfiture and the 
delight of his enemies. 

From Jena Fichte went to Berlin, where he was 
welcomed by Schelling, the Schlegels, Schleiermacher, 
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liv ADDRESSES TO THE GERMAN NATION 

and other adherents of what is called the romanticji 
school. The sentimental atmosphere and moral laxity 
of this school, however, did not suit his austere character 
and strict principles, and friendship gradually changed 
to coldness and ultimately to antagonism. In 1805 he 
was appointed Professor at Erlangen, but the French 
victories over the Prussians at Jena and Auerstadt drove 
him to East Prussia, where he lived at Konigsberg from 
1806 to 1807. During his stay there he studied, amongst 
other things, the writings of Pestalozzi, whose Leonard 
and Gertrude he had read and approved of as early as 
1788, and whose personality and teaching methods had 
much impressed him at their first meeting in 1793. The 
Peace of 'Tilsit in July 1807 enabled him to return to 
l'3CTli%)and during the winter of 1807-1808 he disclosed 
1 his" views on the only true foundation of national pro- 
Hsperity in the Addresses to the Germ an_N^tion which he 
delivered in the Academy building there. He also 
drew up an elaborate and minute plan for the proposed 
new university at Berlin, and helped in its organization, 
being appointed Professor in 1810 and Rector in 1811. 
The latter office, however, he resigned after holding it 
for only four months, his domineering manner preventing 
any close co-operation with his colleagues. In 1814 his 
wife caught a fever whUe attending sick and wounded in 
Berlin. Thanks to Fichte's devoted care she recovered, 
but he was himself stricken with the same fever and died 
on January 27, 1814. 

Though short and thickset in build, Fichte had never- 
theless an imposing presence ; this he undoubtedly 
owed to his sharp commanding features, his keen piercing 
eyes, and his high forehead surmounted by thick black 
hair. In speech and movement alike he was quick, 
impetuous, decisive, and energetic. Though inclined 
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INTRODUCTION 

to be too abstract and very terse, he was a spl 
orator. He tried in every way to win his audience 
to male himself perfectly clear and intelligible to t 
his voice was always attuned to the senriments h 
pressed, and his dehvery never lacked cleames: 
precision. His discourse swept on Hke the course 
tempest, rousing rather" than moving the souls < 
hearers and stirring them to their very depths, 
flights of imagination were great and mighty, an 
pictures he conjured up for his listeners, though s 
charmii^, were always bold and massive ; his wr 
though they contained Uttle that was particularly c 
ful, were always characterized by force and v> 
Appearance, speech, action — all bore witness 1 
authority of the man and to the boldness and otig 
of his spirit. 

The most striHng features of Fichte's charactt 
the intensity and resoluteness with which he m*'^ 
his moral convictions, and his burning pasaon for s 
He loved the truth.-In 1792, at the very outse 
career, he solemnly declared that he was devoting 
to truth, and throughout his life he maintain 
truth was the sole object of his inquiries, an" 
troubled himself very little about what w** 
please his hearers or be disagreeable to thei 
thinker, he sought first principles -which were in 
certain ; as a man, he loathed lies, hated coi 
and 0attery, and told everyone the truth to 
Equally he loved liberty ; bis -whole life wa' 
its pursuit and in its defence- His honesty ^ 
parent, his disinterestedness patent, and hi 
proverbial. As early as 1775 he declared tha 
is a theft and remains a theft." He treated t 
at Jena as honourable men, and understo" 
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appeal to what was best in them. He refused to canvass 
for the chair at Jena, or to use the good offices of his 
friends to clear away possible obstacles. He would not 
take fees from poor students, yet he always found room for 
them in his classes. He befriended the distressed in 
spite of the uncertainty of his own financial position, 
and imposed no condition on them save that of absolute 
secrecy. It is not surprising that his influence over the 
students was so powerful, and that his friendship was 
regarded as an inestimable gift. Nor is it surprising 
that, strengthened by the consciousness of the loftiest 
moral convictions, such a man in early life should have 
taken as his motto the words which Horace used in praise 
of Caesar Augustus : — 

Si fractua illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum feiieni ruinae.' 

He was convinced that this world was a land not of 

enjoyment, but of labour and toil, and that every joy 

in life should be only a refreshment and an incentive to 

greater effort. He felt that he must, therefore, not only 

; think but act, and he confessed to one all-engrossing 

passion, the desire to influence and ennoble his fellow- 

1 men, declaring that the more he acted the happier he 

llseemed to be. His spirit thirsted for opportunity to 

\ do great things in the world, to enable him to purchase 

by deeds his place in the human race. 

Unfortunately Fichte showed most of the character- 
istic defects of these good qualities. He inherited from 
his mother a violent and impetuous nature which con- 
verted his principles into passions and, coupled with his 
absorbing desire for activity, caused him to be rash and 
tactless. His passion for the truth made him suspicious 
> Odes, iii, 3, 7-8. 
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of the sincerity of others, impatient with those who did 
not understand his teaching, and intolerant towards 
those who did not admit its truth. Owing to the 
fierceness with which he maintained his convictions he 
always seemed despotic, uncompromising, and obstinate ; 
he himself admitted that one of the many qualities he 
lacked was that of accommodating himself to those 
around him and to people who were opposed to him in 
character. The rigour of his principles was tempered 
by few humane considerations and led men to regard 
him as harsh and difficult. It was undoubtedly these 
characteristics which set him at variance so often with 
the authorities of the Church and of the State, and with 
his colleagues at Jena and SsiHn, and which allowed 
it to be said of him, when he was Recwr at the latter 
placci that he had no measure in anything, and treated 
the students for the smallest fault as though they were 
imps of hell. The independence of his spirit caused him 
to appear cold and proud ; and the cavalier manner in 
which he dealt vrith illustrious predecessors and contem- 
poraries, besides inducing Goethe and Schiller to nickname 
him the " Absolute Ego " and the " Great Ego," earned 
for him the reputation of bein^ conceited, and sometimes 
shocked the feelings of the most friendly-disposed 
persons. Thus it was no rare thing to hear him say ; 
" Here Kant, here Reinhold is wrong, and in this I have | 
surpassed them " ; or, " No one has understood Kant ; 
there is only one way to understand him, that which I I 
have explained." 

He had little finesse, tact, or prudence, and could, 
therefore, seldom brook contradiction or interference. 
When attacks were made upon him he was very rash 
and retaliated in the most provoking way, sometimes even 
letting himself go into violent fits of passion. This 
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inevitably aroused opposition and resentment against 
him, and led him to commit many blunders, which even 
his best friends could not deny, and which caused Schiller 
to allude to him as " the richest source of absurdities." 
Thus, when the cry of atheism was raised against him at 
Jena, the violent threatening letter which he wrote to 
the minister, Voigt, irritated the Weimar government 
intensely, aUenated the sympathies of many influential 
men, and effectively put an end to all possibility of 
retaining him at the University. 
"T' The fourteen Addresses to the German Nation were 
I delivered by Fichte during the winter of 1807-1808 in 
\ \ the great hall of the Academy of Sciences in BerUn before 
1 crowded audiences, and were published in April 1808. 
Before attempting to estimate their significance and 
importance, it is necessary to consider the circumstances 
.If under which they were delivered. In 1806 Napoleon 
began his campaign against Prussia which, almost alone 
among the German States, still maintained its independ- 
ence. War was declared on October 9, and on the 14th 
the Prussians were severely defeated at Jena and Auer- 
stadt. So overwhelming were these defeats that further 
opposition was impossible ; on October 25 Napoleon 
entered Berlin and, one after another, the Prussian 
fortresses fell into his hands. Fichte left Berlin hurriedly 
on October 18 and fled to East Prussia, remaining at 
Konigsberg during the winter. The Russians, who had 
come to the aid of the overwhelmed Prussians, fought a 
drawn battle with the French at Eylau on February 8, 
1807, but were beaten at Friedland on June 14, and 
made peace with France at Tilsit on July 8, 1807. 
The net results of the treaty for Prussia were that she 
was deprived of much of her territory and was forced 
to maintain French garrisons in her fortresses, pay 
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large sums of money to France, and reduce her army 
to 42,000 men. 

Fichte returned to Berlin at the end of August, 1807, 
to find Prussia completely humiliated and the French 
troops still in occupation of the city. Like many other 
heroic souls, however, he could not believe that all was 
over with Germany ; and just as Stein set himself to ^ 
reform the land laws, and Scharnhorst the military 
organization, s o Fichte took u^on himself the _.task_of ' ' 
arousing the German people to new life by \i\s Addresses / > 
to the German Nation. Such a course demanded con- 
siderable courage and determination, for the Addresses 
maintained the ideals of liberty and justice against the V 
despotism of Napoleon in the very face of the French ' 
army of occu patio n. Yet the attitude of the French ^""^ 
authorities to the Addresses was one of complete indiffer- 
ence ; probably, as Fichte said, they considered education 
too insignificant and harmless a matter for them to worry 
about. Even among Fichte's fellow-countrymen there 
were no doubt many who, like the French authorities, 
were completely indifferent ; others perhaps did not 
really understand a good deal of what the Addresses 
contained, and it was probably the lecturer's presence, 
delivery, and force of character, as much as what he said, 
which influenced public opinion at the time so profoundly 
as to draw from Stein the comment that the Addresses 
" had a great effect upon the feelings of the cultivated 
class." Whatever the real cause, however, it is certain , 
that the Addresses were a powerful factor in the creation I 
of that national spirit which appeared for the first time . 
in the War of Liberation of 1813-1815. 

Some of the ideas and opinions expressed in the Ad- 
dresses are obviously false and cannot be accepted, while 
others are gross exaggerations and require considerable 
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modification. Little comment need be made on Fichte's 
conception of the German language as the sole living 
language, or on his notion of the part that Germany 
has played and must still play in the process of the sal- 
vation of the world. His whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
things German inclines him at times to regard everything 
genuinely German as necessarily good, and everything 
foreign as necessarily bad. It is obvious what evil results 
would accrue from the logical development of such a 
conception. He greatly exaggerates the part played by 
Luther and by Germany in the reformation of the 
Church ; and it may be that his forecast of some of the 
good results that would follow upon the adoption of his 
educational reforms is fantastic and overdrawn. The 
fact, however, remains that these false and exaggerated 
ideas are but small blemishes in the work ; they 
are easily explained, if not justified, when we consider 
the desperate state of the times, the exalted aim of the 
lecturer, the peculiar difficulty of his task, and his enthu- 
siastic personality. In any case they do not affect to any 
considerable extent the tremendous influence of the 
Addresses at the time, and their great importance for 
the understanding of subsequent periods. 

It is impossible within the limits of this introduction 
to do anything like justice to the historical and political 
importance of the Addresses both for Germany and for 
the world. It would be a most interesting and profitable 
study to trace, for instance, the development and practical 
consequences of Fichte's idea of the closed commercial 
State, or to consider the influence of the principle of ■ 
nationality, which he so emphatically champions, upon 
the course of political development in Germany and in 
the rest of Europe during the nineteenth century. In 
these and other directions it would be found that the 
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Addresses are of the utmost importance, and fully 
justify Seeley's reference ^ to them as " the prophetical 
or canonical book which announces and explains a great \^ 
transition in modern Europe and the prophecies of which 
began to be fulfilled immediately after its publication." 
They certainly mark a definite stage in the political 
^evolution of modern Germany, for in them Fichte appears 
as one of the founders of a united Germany, and from 
them date the regeneration of Prussia and the awakening 
.of a national spirit in Germany. They mark, too, an 
epoch in the history of the world, for they show Fichte 
as an apostle of the gospel of liberty, and proclaim that 
principle of nationality which had far-reaching effects on 
the political development of Europe in the nineteenth 
century. 

Nor is it possible here to do justice to their tremendous 
effect on the development of education in Germany. 
Stein was certainly influenced, especially by those Ad- 
dresses which deal mainly with education ; he became an 
ardent advocate of the reforms urged by Fichte, as the 
educational schemes of his ministry testify. That part 
of his political testament which concerns itself with 
education seems also to have been inspired by Fichte's 
influence.* More important still, however, is the f^ct 
that the Addresses jnflii£iiced..W-ilhelm- von, Humboldt,-^, 
whose ideas and plans for German education were carriefl ; 
"liito effect in 1809 and 1810, and who selected Ficht,e 
to be Professor of Philosophy in the new University of ^ 
Berlin in 1810. Humboldt's work laid the real foundations 
of modern German education, and it would be interesting 
to show how Fichte's ideas helped to mould that educa- 
tion in its origins and subsequent development. 

It is not just because of their great significance in 
1 LifeofSuin, ii, 41. * Ibid., p. 28 ; cf. p. 292. 
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t±ie political and educational evolution of Germany and 
of the rest of Europe, however, that the Addresses are 
important and demand attention. The ideas they con- 
tain are of value to-day as they were in 1808, arid are 
applicable not to one country alone but to every nation.' 
The Addresses are essentially modern both in outlook and 
in content. This is particularly true in regard to the 
educational principles they embody, many of which are 
only now beihg gradually accepted and put into practice. 
On these grounds too, therefore, the views which Fichte 
puts forward in his Addresses deserve close scrutiny and 
careful consideration. 



' It is interesting in this connection to note the conclusion of Ebert's 
speech at the opening of the National Assembly at Wamar, reported in 
die Times, February 8, 1919 : " In this way we will set to work, oar great 
aim before us : to maintain the right of ^e German nation, to lay the 
foundation in Germany for a strong democracy, and to bring it to achieve- 
ment with the true social spirit and in the socialistic way. Thus shall we 
realize that which Fichte has given to the German nation as its task. We 
want to establish a State of justice and truthfulness, founded on the 
equality of all humanity." 
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ADDRESSES TO THE 
GERMAN NATION 

FIRST ADDRESS 

INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL SURVEY 

I. The addresses which I now commence I have an- 
nounced as a continuation of the lectures which I gave 
three winters ago in this place, and which were published 
under the title : " Characteristics of the Present Age." 
In those lectures I showed that our own age was set in 
the third great epoch of time,^ an epoch which had as the — 
motive of all its vital activities and impulses mere material 
self-seeking ; that this age could comprehend and under- 

• [In accordance with his fundamental conception that the aim of \ 
human life on earth is that mankind may consciously and voluntaril)' 
order all its relations according to reason, Fichte distinguishes live epochs 
in the life of the human race : (i) that in which those relations are ordered 
by reason acting in the human race as blind instinct, i.e., without man 
having any insight into the grounds of its activity ; (2} that in which those 
relations are ordered by reason acting as an external ruling authority 
upon the human race through its more powerful individual members, 
in whom reason appears as the desire to raise the whole race to their level 
by compelling blind faith and unconditional obedience ; (3) that in which 
mankind frees itself, directly from the rule of reason as an eiternal ruling 
authority, indirectly from the dominion of reason as instinct, and generally 
from reason in any form, and gives itself over to absolute indifference 
towards all truth and to unrestrained licentiousness ; (4) that in which 
mankind becomes conscious of reason and understands Its laws with clear 
scientific knowledge ; (5) that in which mankind, with clear conscious- 
ness and by its own free act, orders all its relations in accordance with the 
laws of reason. See Lectures I. and II. on the CharacUristia oj the 
Prutnt Age in Smith's translation of Fichte's Popular Works.] / 
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stand itself completely only by recognising that as the 
sole possible motive ; and, finally, that by this clear per- 
ception of its own nature it was becoming deeply rooted 
and immovably fixed in this its natural state of existence. 
Time is taking giant strides with us more than with 
any other age since the history of the world began. At 
some point within the three years that have gone by since 
my interpretation of the present age that epoch has 
come to an end. At some point self-seeking has destroyed 
itself, because by its own complete development it has 
lost its self and the independence of that self ; and since 
it would not voluntarily set itself any other aim but self, 
an external power has forced upon it another and a foreign 
purpose. He who has once undertaken to interpret his 
owTi age must make his interpretation keep pace with the 
progress of that age, if progress there be. It is, there- 
fore, my duty to acknowledge as past what has ceased to 
be the present, before the same audience to whom I 
characterized it as the present. 

2. Whatever has lost its independence has at the same 
time lost its power to influence the course of events and 
to determine these events by its own vnil. If it remain 
in this state its age, and itself with the age, are conditioned 
in their development by that alien power which governs 
its fate. From now onwards it has no longer any time of 
its own, bu t cou nts its years by the events and epochs of 
'^^^^^infations and kingdorffls:- From this state, in which 
all its past world is removed from its independent in- 
fluence and in its present world only the merit of obed- 
ience remains to it, it could raise itself only on condition 
that a new world should arise for it, the creation of which 
would begin, and its development fill, a new epoch of 
' its own in history. But, since it has once fallen under 
■^^ glierT powerTTiiis new world must be so constituted that 
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it remains bnperceived hy that power, that it does not 
in any way arouse its jealousy ; nay more, that the^lien^ 
power itself is induced by its own interest to put no 
obstacle in the way of the formation of such a world. 
Now if, for a race which has lost its former self, its former /I 
age and world, such a world should be created as the means 1 
of producing a new self and a new age, a thorough inter- 
pretation of such a possible age would have to give an 
account of the world thus created. 

Now for my part I maintain that there is such a world, 
and it is the aim of these addresses to show you its exist- jr-.o'.*'. 
ence and its true owner, to bring before your eyes a living f^^,^, 
picture of it, and to indicate the means of creating it. |\t':^>■^■^ 
In this sense, therefore, these addresses will be a con- f 
tinuation of the lectures previously give n on th e then 
existing age, because they will revea VfHe new .e ra* which 
can and must directly follow the destruction of the 
kingdom of self-seeking by an alien power. — 

3 . But, before I begin this task, I must ask you to assume 
the following points so that they never escape your ^ 
memory, and to agree with me upon them wherever and 
in so far as this is necessary. 

(a) I speak for Germans simply, of Germans simply, 
not recognizing, but setting aside completely and rejecting, 
all the dissociating distinctions which for centuries un- 
happy events have caused in this single nation. You, 
gentlemen, are indeed to my outward eye the first and 
immediate representatives who bring before my mind 
the beloved national cha racteristics, and are the visible 
spark at which the flame of my address is kindled. But 
my spirit gathers round it the educated part of the whole 
German nation, from all the lands in which thev are 
' scattered. It thinks of and considers our common 
\ position and relations ; it longs that part of the living 
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force, with which these addresses may chafice to grip 

you, may also remain in and breathe from the dumb 

wj printed page which alone will come to the eyes of the 

-Aj, 1 absent, and may in all places kindle German hearts to 

.jv'^ ' \\ decision and action. Only of Germans and simply for 

Germans, I said. In due course we shall show that any 

other mark of unity or any otiier national bond either 

never had truth and meaning or, if it had, that owing to 

our present position these bonds of union have been 

destroyed and torn from us and can never recur ; it is , 

only by_nxeans. of th£_ common characterktic of^ being . 

German that we can avert the downfall of our nation 

which is threatened by its fusion Kith foreign peoples, 

and win back again an individualitythat is self-supporti;ig 

and quite incapable of any dependence upon others. 

With our perception of the truth of this statement its 

apparent conflict (feared now, perhaps, by many) vrith 

other duties and with matters that are considered sacred 

will completely vanish. 

j; \v^ Therefore, as I speak only of Germans in general, I 

. .y^ shall proclaim that many things concern us which do not 

j^ ipply ill the first instance to those assembled here, just 

as I shall pronounce as the concern of all Germans other 

things which apply in the first place only to(^^^ In the 

spirit, of which these addresses are the expression, I 

perceive that organic unity in which no member regards 

the fate of another as the fate of a stranger. I behold 

that unity (which shall and must arise if we are not to 

perish altogether) already achieved, completed, and 

existing. • 

(b) I assume as hearers not such Germans as are in 
their whole nature completely given oyer to a feeling of 
pain at the loss they have suffered, who ftke comfort in 
this pain, luxuriate' in their disconsolate grief, and think 
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thereby to compromise with the call that summons them 
to action ; but I assume such Germans as have already""? 
risen, or at least are capable of rising, above this justifiable y 
pain to clear 'thought and meditation. I know that 1 
pain ; I have felt it as much as anyone ; I respect it. 
Apathy, which is satisfied if it find meat and drink and be 
not subjected to bodily pain, and for which honour, free- 
dom, and independence are empty names, is incapable of , 
it. TPain, however, exists merely to spaj: us on to reflec- ■* 
tion, decisions and actionr? If it fails in this ultimate > — ■ - 
purpose, it robs us of reflection and of all our remaining 
powers, and so completes our misery ; while, moreover, 
as witness to "Our tloth and cowardice, it affords the 
visible proof that we^deserve our misery. But I do not 
in the least intend- to lift you above this pain by holding 
out hopes'of any help which will come to you from ouf- 
side, and by indicating all kinds of possible events and 
changes which time may perchance bring about. For 
even if this attitude of mind, which prefers to roam in 
the shifting world of possibilities rather than to stick 
to what must be done, and would rather owe its salva- 
tion to Wind chance than to itself, did not already in 
itself afford evidence, as it really does, of the most criminal 
levity and of the deepest self-contempt, yet all hopes 
and indications of this kind have absolutely no appHca- 
tion to our position. Strict proof can, and in due courseT 
will, be given that no man and no god and not one of all 
the events that are within the bounds of possibility can | "k 
help us, but that we alone must, help ourselves if help is | 
to come to us. Rather shaU;'^! jtry to lifi y^ula bo v g thafL. 

pain by clear pprrpptinn of rfrj ^ndl-inn, nf ^iif yf-| rcTnaJn.^ 
ing strengthi_and of tb^ means of oiir jiaTvai-inTi. For 
that purpose f shall, it is true, demand of you a certain 
amount of reilection, some spontaneous activity, and some 
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sacrifice, and reckon therefore on hearers of whom so much 
may be expected. The demands I make, however, are on 
the whole easy, and presuppose no greater amount of 
strength than one may, I think, expect of our age ; as 
for danger, there is absolutely none. 

I (c) Since I intend to give the Germans, as such, a clear 
view of their present position, I shall assume as hearers 

\ such as are disposed to see things of this sort with their 
own eyes, and by no means such as find it easier in their 
consideration of these matters to have foisted upon them 
V Y>J^ ^ strange and foreign eyeglass, which is either deliber- 
/.■^(>^ ately intended to deceive, or never properly suits a Ger- 
,*\-' \ man eye, because it has a different angle of vision and is 
^ .■ ^ not fine enough. Moreover, I presuppose that such 
hearers, when looking at these things with their own 
eyes, will have the courage to look honestly at what does 
exist and to admit candidly to themselves what they see, 
and that they either have conquered already, or at least 
are capable of conquering, the tendency (frequently 
manifested) to deceive oneself concerning one's own 
affairs, and to present to the mind a less displeasing 
picture of them than is consistent with the truth. This 
tendency is a cowardly flight from one's own thoughts ; 
and it is a childish attitude of mind which seems to 
believe that, if only it does not see its misery, or at least 
does not admit that it sees it, this misery will thereby 
be removed in reality, even as it is removed in thought. 
On the other hand, it is manly courage to look evil full in 
the face, to compel it to make a stand, to scrutinize it 
calmly, coolly, and freely, and to resolve it into its com- 
ponent parts. Moreover, by this clear perception alone 
is it possible to master evil and to proceed with sure step 
in the fight against it. For the man who sees the whole 
in each part always knows where he stands, and is sure 
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of his ground by reason of the insight he has once gained ; 
whereas another man, lacking sure clue or definite cer- 
tainty, gropes blindly in a dream. 

Why, then, should we be afraid of this clear perception f 
Evil does not become less through ignorance, nor increase 
through knowledge ; indeed it is only by the latter that 
it can be cured. But the question of blame shall not be 
raised here. Let sloth and self-seeking be censured with 
bitter reprimand, with biting sarcasm and cutting scorn, 
and let them be provoked, if to nothing better, at least 
to bitter hatred of him who gives the reminder — such 
hatred is at any rate a powerful impulse ; let this be done, 
so long as the inevitable result, the evil, is not fully accom- 
plished, and so long as salvation or mitigation may still 
be expected from any improvement. But, when this 
evil is so complete that we are deprived of even the pos- 
sibility of sinning again in the same way, it is useless and 
looks like malicious joy to continue to rail against a sin 
that can no longer be committed. The consideration 
immediately drops out of the sphere of ethics into that 
of history, for which freedom is ended, and which regards 
an event as the inevitable consequence of what has gone 
before. For our addresses there remains no other view 
of the present than this last, and we shall therefore never 
adopt any other. 

This attitude of mind, therefore, that we consider 
ourselves simply Germans, that we be not held captive 
even by pain itself, that we wish to see the truth and have 
the courage to look it in the face, I presuppose and reckon 
upon in every word that I shall say. If, therefore, any- 
one should bring another attitude of mind to this meeting, 
he would have to attribute solely to himself the unpleasant 
feelings which might be caused him here. Let this then 
be said once for all, and finished with. I proceed now 
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to my other task, namely, to put before you in a 
general survey the contents of all the addresses that are 
to follow. 

4. At some point, I said at the beginning of my address, 
self-seeking has destroyed itself by its own complete 
development, because thereby it has lost its self and the 
power of fixing its aims independently. This destruction 
of self-seeking, now accomplished, constitutes both that 
progress of the age which I have mentioned and the com- 
pletely new event which, in my opinion, has made a 
continuation of my previous description of that age both 
possible and necessary. This destruction would, therefore, 
be our real present, to which our new life in a new world 
(the existence of which I likewise maintained) would have 
to be directly Hnked. It would, therefore, be also the 
proper starting-point for my addresses, and I should have 
to show above all how and why such a destruction of 
self-seeking must result inevitably from its highest develop- 
ment. 

Self-seeking is most highly developed when, after it has 
first affected, with insignificant exceptions, the whole body 
of subjects, it thereupon masters the rulers and becomes 
their sole motive in life. In such a government there 
arises first of all, outwardly, the neglect of all the ties by 
which its own safety is bound up with the safety of other 
States, the abandoning of the whole, of which it is a part, 
solely in order that it may not be roused from its slothful 
sleep, and the sad illusion of self-seeking that it has peace, 
.if only its own frontiers are not attacked ; then, inwardly, 
that feeble handling of the reins of State which calls 
itself in alien words humanity, Uberality, and popularity, 
but which in German is more truly called slackness and 
unworthy conduct. 

When it masters the rulers too, I said. A people can 
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be completely /Corrupted, i .e.^ self-seekmg^ f or self- 
seeking is the root of all other corruption— and yet at 
the same time not only endure, but even outwardly 
accomplish splendid deeds, provided only that its govern- 
ment be not also corrupt. Indeed, the latter may even 
outwardly act treacherously, disloyally, and dishonourably, 
if only it have inwardly the courage to hold on to the ^^^ 

reins of government vnth a strong hand and to win for -"^ . 

itself the greater fear. But where all the circumstances j ' ^ ," ' 
I have mentioned are combined, the commonwealth / __^ _.' 
collapses at the first serious attack which is made upon ] ^ " , 
it, and just as it first disloyally severed itself from the l -^ ^ 
body of which it was a member, so now its own members, I ;?"~~-^ 
who are restrained by no fear of it and are spurred on by the f ~" ~ 
greater fear of a foreign power, cut themselves off from f ^ (^ 
it with the same disloyalty and go each his own way.^ ' 
At this, the greater fear once more seizes those who now 
remain isolated ; and where they gave sparingly and most 
unwillingly to the defender of their country, to the enemy v-^ 

they give abundantly and with a forced look of cheer- N 

fulness. Later on, the rulers, abandoned and betrayed >^ . '^^ 

on all sides, are compelled to purchase their further exis- j' V 
tence by submission and obedience to foreign schemes ; ^' .,; ■ 
and so those, who in battle for their country threw away V ■ ^. 
their arms, now learn to wield those same arms bravely \^ ^ ^ 
under foreign colours against their mother - country^ ^"^ 
Thus it comes about that self-seeking is destroyed by its \ 
own complete development ; and upon those who would 1 
not voluntarily set themselves_,any_other aim but self, I 
another aim is imposed by a^jen^pawer. "^ 

5. No nation which has sunk into this state of depend- 
ence can raise itself out of it by the means which have 
usually been adopted hitherto. Since resistance was use- 
less to it when it was still in possession of all its powers, 
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what can such resistance avail now that it has been 
jy deprived of the greater part of them ? What might 

previously have availed, namely, if its government had 
held the reins strongly and firmly, is now no longer appli- 
cable, because these reins now only appear to rest in 
its hand, for this very hand is steered and guided by an 
alien hand. Such a nation can no longer depend upon 
itself ; and it can rely as little on the conqueror, who would 
be just as thoughtless, just as cowardly and weak as that 
nation itself once was, if he did not hold fast to the advan- 
tages he had won, and exploit them in every way. Or if in 
course of time Ke were ever to become so thoughtless and 
cowardly, he also would perish, like ourselves ; but not 
to our advantage, for he woidd be the prey of another 
conqueror, and we, as a matter of course, the insignificant 
—addition to that prey. If, however, a nation so fallen 
. were to be able to save herself, it would have to be by 

~\ means of something completely new and never previously ' 
employed, namely, by the creation of a totally new order 
of things. Let us see, therefore, what in the previously 
existing order of things was the reason why such an 
order had inevitably to come to an end at some time or 
other, so that in the opposite of this reason for its down- 
fall we may find the new element which must be intro- 
duced into the age, in order that by its means the fallen 
nation may rise to a new life. 
V, 6. On investigating this reason we find that in every 
M previous system of government the interest of the indi- 
vidual in the community was linked to his interest in 
i' himself by tie^ which at some point were so completely 
j severed that his interest in the community absolutely 
ceased. These ties were those of fear and hope concern- 
ing the interests of the individual in relation to the fate 
of the community — both in the present and in some 
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future life. The enlightenment of the understanding, 
with its purely material calculations, was the force which 
destroyed the connection established by religion between 
some future life and the present, and which at the same 
time conceived that such substitutes and supplements 
of the moral sense as love of fame and national honour 
were but illusory phantoms. It was the weakness of 
governments which removed the individual's fear for his 
own interests even in this life (in so far as they depended 
upon his behaviour towards the community) by frequently ^ 

allowing neglect of duty to go unpunished. Similarly, t' 
•, it rendered the motive of hope ineffective by satisfying cSm, j^ 
it frequently on quite different grounds and principles, 
without heed to services rendered to the community. . 

Such were the ties which at some point were completely 
severed ; and it was this severance that caused the breaking- 
up of the commonwealth. 

Henceforth it matters not how industriously the con- 
queror may do that which he alone can do, namely, 
link up again and strengthen the latter part of the binding 
tie — fear and hope for this present life. He alone will 
profit thereby, and not we at all ; for so surely as he per- 
ceives his advantage will he link to this renewed bond first 
and foremost only his ovm interests. Ours he wiU further 
only in so far as their preservation can serve as a means 
to his own ends. For a nation so ruined, fear and hope 
are henceforth completely destroyed, because control 
over them has now slipped from her hands, and because 
she herself indeed has to fear and hope, but no one hence- 
forth either fears her or hopes for aught from her. There^ 
remains nothing for her but to find an entirely different J 
and new binding tie that is superior to fear and hope, in i 
order to link up the welfare of her whole being with the \, 
self-interest of each of her members. t.'-'j 
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7. Above the material motive of fear or hope, and 
bordering immediately upon it, there is the spiritual 
motive of moral approval or disapproval, and the higher 
feeUng of pleasure or displeasure at the condition of our- 
selves and of others. The physical eye, when accustomed 
to cleanliness and order, is troubled and distressed, as 
though actually hurt, by a spot which indeed causes the 
body no actual injury, or by the sight of objects lying in 
chaotic confusion ; while the eye accustomed to dirt and 
disorder is quite comfortable under such circumstances. 
So, too, the inner mental eye of man can be so accustomed 
and trained that the very sight of a muddled and dis- 
orderly, unworthy and dishonourable existence of its own 
or of a kindred race causes it intense pain, apart from 
anything there may be to fear or to hope from this for 
-its own material welfare. This pain, apart again from 
material fear or hope, permits the possessor of such an 
eye no rest until he has removed, in so far as he can, this 
condition which displeases him, and has set in its place 
that which alone can please him. For the possessor of 
such an eye, because of this stimulating feeling of approval 
or disapproval, the welfare of his whole environment is 
bound up inextricably with the welfare of his own wider 
self, which is conscious of itself only as part of the whole 

X ',1 and can endure itself only when the whole is pleasing. 

' I To educate itself to possess such an eye will, therefore, 
li be a sure means, and indeed the only means left to a 
nation which has lost her independence and with it all 
influence over public fear and hope, of rising again into 
life from the destruction she has suffered, and of entrusting 
her national welfare, which since her downfall neither 
God nor man has heeded, with confidence to this new 

' and higher feeling that has arisen. It follows, then, that 

the means of salvation which I promised to indicate con- 
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sists in the fashioning of an e ntirely new sel f, which may 
have existed before perhaps in individuals as an exception, 
but never as a universal and national self, and . in the 
educat ion of the n ation, w hose former Jife.ha_s died out 
and become the supplement of an alien life,jtai_ com- 
pletely HEW life, which sliall either remain her exclusive 
possession or, if it must go forth from her to others, 
shall at least continue whole and undiminished in spite 
of infinite division. In a word, it is a total change of^ 
the existing system of education that I propose as th« 
sole means of preserving the existence of the German _ 
nation. 

8. That children must be ^ven a good education has 
been said often enough, and has been repeated too often 
even in our age ; and it would be a paltry thing if we, too, 
for our part wished to do nothing but say it once again. 1 > 
Rather will it be our duty, in so far as we think we can / / 
accomplish something new, to investigate carefully and | f 
definitely what education^Jiithertohas really lacked, and 
to suggest what .coBipIetely new ^ement a reformed U 
system must add'tiMfee- tralningTEat has hitherto existed. \\ 
After such an investigation we must admit that the 
existing education does not fail to bring before the eyes 
of the pupils some sort of picture of a religious, moral, and 
law-abiding disposition and of order in all things and good 
habits, and also that here and there it has faithfully ex- 
horted them to copy such pictures in their lives. With 
very rare exceptions, however — and these were, moreover, 
not the outcome of this education (because otherwise they 
must have appeared, and that too as the rule, amongst 
all who received such instruction), but were occasioned 
by other causes — with these very rare exceptions, I say, 
the pupils of this education have in general followed, 
not those moral ideas and exhortations, but the impulses 
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of self-seeking which developed in them spontaneously 
and without any assistance from education. This proves 
beyond dispute that the system may, indeed, have been 
able to fill the memory vrith some words and phrases 
and the cold and indifferent imagination wdth some faint 
and feeble pictures ; but that it has never succeeded in 
making its picture of a moral world-order so vivid that the 
pupil was fille d vyith passionate love and yearning for that 
order, and with such glowing emotion as to incite him 
to realize it in his life — emotion before which self-seeking 
I falls to the ground like withered leaves. It also proves 
j this education to have been far from reaching right down 
] to the roots of real impulse and action in life, and from 
j training them ; for these roots, neglected by this blind 
and impotent system, have everywhere developed wild, 
as best they could, yielding good fruit in a few who 
were inspired by God, but evil fruit in the majority. 
It is for the present, then, quite sufficient to describe this 
education by these its results, and for our purpose we 
can spare ourselves the wearisome task of analysing the 
inner sap and fibre of a tree whose fruit is now fully ripe 
and Kes fallen before the eyes of all, proclaiming most 
clearly and distinctly the inner nature of its creator. 
Strictly speaking, according to this view, the present 
system has been by no means the art of educating men. 
This, indeed, it has not boasted of doing, but has very 
often frankly acknowledged its impotence by demanding 
to be given natural talent or genius as the condition of 
its success. Rather does such an art remain to be dis- 
covered, and this discovery should be the real task of 
the new education. What was lacking in the old system — 
namely, an influence penetrating to the roots of vital 
impulse and action — the new education must supply. 
Accordingly, as the old system was able at best to train 
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some part of man, so the new must train man himself, \ 
and must make the training given, not, as hitherto, the I 
pupil's possession, but an integral part of himself. - ' 

9. Moreover, education, restricted in this way, has I 
been brought to bear hitherto only on the very small 1 /^ 
minority of classes which are for this reason called educated, [k, r. 
whereas the great majority on whom in very truth the (. i^.'-^ 
commonwealth rests, the people, have been almost \.^ 
entirely neglected by this system and abandoned to blind w 
chance. By means of the new education we want to ) 
nijiuld^the Germans into a corporate body, which shall 
be stimulated and animated in all its individual members 
by the same interest. If by this means we wanted, indeed,J -j' 
to mark off an edacaledjclass, which might perhaps be f 

atunia.ted by the newly developed mgiiYe of moral appro- Wm^*^ 
yalj. from an uneducated one, then the latter would desert 
us and be lost to us ; because the motives of hope and fear, 
by which alone influence might be exercised over it, would 
work no longer with us but against us. So there is nothing 
left for us but just to apply the new system to every 
German without exception, so that it is not the education 
of a single class, but the ^ucatioA flf the q ^tjon. jsJmplv 
as such and without excepting any of its individual mem^ 
bers. In this, that is to say in the training of man to 
take real pleasure in what is right, all distinctio n of classes, 
which may in the future find a place in other branches 
of development, will be completely removed and vanish. 
In this way there will grow up among us, not popularS >if 



education, but real German national education. 






ID. I shall prove to you that a system of education 
such as we desire has actually been discovered and is 
already being practised, so that we have nothing to do 
but to accept what is offered us, .As I promi sed y giLcon- / 
cerning nhe means of salvation that I should proposei / 
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this demands undoubtedly no greater amount of energy 
than can reasonably be expected of our generation. To 
that promise I added another, namely, that so far as 
dauger_ is concerned there is none at all in our proposal, 
because the self-interest of the power that rules over us 
demands that the carrying-out of such a proposal should 
be assisted rather than hindered. I consider it appro- 
priate to speak my mind clearly on this point at once in 
this first address. 

It is true that in ancient as in modern times the arts 
/ of corrupting and of morally degrading the conquered 
have very frequently been used with success as a means 
, of ruling. By lying fictions, and by skilful confusion of 
ideas and of language, princes have been libelled to the 
people, and peoples to princes, in order that the two 
parties, because of their dissension, might the more surely 
be controlled. All the impulses of vanity and of self- 
interest have been cunningly aroused and fostered, so 
as to make the conquered contemptible, and thus to crush 
them with something like a good conscience. But it 
would be a fatal error to propose this method with us 
/Germans. Apart from the ti e of fear and hope, the 
/ coherence of that part of tliCQutside won^ with which we 
\ have now come into contact is founHedon the motives of 
honour and of national glory. The clear vision of the 
German, however, has long since come to the unshakable 
conviction that these are empty illusions, and that no 
injury or mutilation of the individual is healed by the 
glory of the whole nation, and we shall indeed, if a wader 
view of life be not brought before us, probably become 
dangerous preachers of this very natural and attractive 
doctrine. Without, therefore, taking to ourselves any 
new corruption, we are already in our natural condition 
a harmful prey ; only by carrying out the proposal 
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that has been made can we become a wholesome one. 
Then the outside world, as certainly as it knows its own 
interests, will be guided by them, and prefer to have us 
in the latter state rather than in the former. 

11. Now in making this proposal my address is directed 
especially towards the cdncntfri class es in G ermany, for_ 
I hope that it will be intelligible to them first. My pro- 
posal is first and foremost that they become the authors 
of this new creation, thereby, on the one hand, reconciling 
the world to their former influence, and, on the other, 
deserving its continuance in the future. We shall see 
in the course of these addresses that up to the present 
all human progress in the German nation has sprung from 
the people, and that to it, in the first instance, great national 
affairs have always been brought, and by it have been cared 
for and furthered. Now, for the first time, therefore, it 
happens that the fundamental reconstruction of the nation 
is offered as a task to the educated classes, and if they 
were really to accept this offer, that, too, wquld happen 
for the first time. We shall find that these classes cannot 
calculate how lo ng it will still remai n in their power to 
place themselves (at the hea"d ot this movement^ ince it is 
now almost prepared and ripe for proposal to the people, 

"and is being practised on individuals from among the 
people ; and the people will soon be able to help themselves 
without any assistance from us. The result of this for us 
sdll-simply be that the present educated classes and their 
descendants will become the people ; while from among 
the present people another more highly educated class 
will arise. 

12. Finally, it is the general aim of these addresses to 
bring courage and hope to the suffering, to proclaim joy 
in the midst of deep sorrow, to lead us gently and softly 
through the hour of deep afHiction. This age is to me as a 
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shade that stands weeping over its own corpse, from which 

it has been driven forth by a host of diseases, unable to 

tear its gaze from the form so beloved of old, and trying in 

despair every means to enter again the home of pestilence. 

Already, it is true, the quickening breezes of that other 

world, which the departed soul has entered, have taken it 

unto themselves and are surrounding it with the warm 

breath of love ; the whispering voices of its sisters greet 

it with joy and bid it welcome ; and aheady in its depths 

it stirs and grows in all directions towards the more 

glorious form into which it shall develop. But as yet the 

soul has no feeUng for these breezes, no ear for these 

voices — or if it had them, they have disappeared in sorrow 

for the loss of mortal form ; for with its form the soul 

thinks it has lost itself too. What is to be done vnth it f 

The dawn of the new world is already past its breaking ; 

already it gilds the mountain tops, and shadows forth 

1 the coming day. I wish, so far as in me lies, to catchj;he 

\ 152?-?L^H ti^wn and weave them into a mirror, in which 

' our grief-stricken age may see itself ; so that it ' may 

/ ^believe in its own existence, may perceive its real self, aiid, 

' as in prophetic vision, may see pass by its own develpp- 

' _ment, its coming forms^ In the contemplation of this, 

the picture of its former life will doubtless sink and vanish ; 

and the dead body may be borne to its resting-place 

without undue lamenting. 
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SECOND ADDRESS 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 

13. These addresses should lead you first of all, and with 
you the whole nation, to a clear perception of the remedy 
which I have proposed for the preservation of the German-' 
nation. Such a remedy follows from the (nature of the 
age)as well as of the/ German national characteristics, 
and must in turn influence the age and the moulding of 
those national characteristics. This remedy, therefore, 
does not become perfectly clear and intelligible until it 
is compared with the latter, and these vrith it, and both 
are represented in complete connection with each other. 
For these tasks time is needed ; perfect clearness, there- 
fore, is to be expected only at the end of our addresses. 
But, since we must begin at some point, it will be most 
conveiiient first of all to consider the inner nature of 
that remedy by itself, apart from its relations in time and 
space. Our address to-day, therefore, will be devoted to 
this task. 

The remedy indicated was an absolutely new system^ 
of German national education, such as has never existed 
in any other nation. In the last address this new educa- 
tion, as distinguished from the old, was described thus : 
the existing education has at most only exhorted to good ' 
order and morality, but these exhortations have been 
unfruitful in real life, which has been moulded on prin- 
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/ ciples that are quite different and completely beyond 
the influence of that education ; in contrast to this, the 
new education must be able surely and infallibly to 
mould and determine according to rules the real vital 
impulses and actions of its pupils. 

14. Now perchance someone might say, as indeed^ 
those who administer the present system of education 
almost without exception actuaUy do say : " What more 
should one expect of any education than that it should 
point out what is right to the pupil and exhort him 
earnestly to it ; whether he wishes to follow such exhorta- 
tions is his own affair and, if he does not, his own fault ; 
he has free will, which no education can take from him." 
Then, in order to define more clearly the new education 
which I propose, I should reply that that very recognition 
^oi, and reliance upon, free will in the pupil is the first 
J mistake of the old system and the clear confession of its 
,' impotence and futility. For, by confessing that after 
' all its most powerful efforts the will still remains free, 
that is, hesitating undecided between good and evil, it 
confesses that it neither is able, nor wishes, nor longs to 
/fashion the will and (since the latter is the very root of 
man) man himself, and that it considers this altogether 
impossible. On the other hand, the new education must 
consist essentially in this, that it completely destroys 
freedom of will in the soil which it undertakes to cultivate, 
and produces on the contrary strict necessity in the 
decisions of the will, the opposite being impossible. 
Such a will can henceforth be relied on with confidence 
and certainty. 
yP" All education aims at producing a stable, settled, and 
/ steadfast character, which no longer is developing, but 
Lis, and cannot be other than it is. If it did not aim at 
\ such a character it would be, not education, but some 
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aimless game ; if it did not produce such a character it 
would still be incomplete. He who must still exhort 
himself, and be exhorted, to will the good, has as yet no 
firm and ever-ready will, but wills a will anew every 
time he needs it. But he who has such a stable will, 
wills what he wills for ever, and cannot under any cir- 
cumstances will otherwise than he always wills. For him v 
freedom of the will is destroyed and swallowed up in '- 
necessity. The past age had neither a true conception ■ 
of education for manhood nor the power to realize that 
conception. It showed this by wanting to improve man- 
kind by warning sermons, and by being angry and scolding 
when these sermons were of no avail. Yet how could 
they avail aught f Before the warning, and independent 
of it, the will of man has already its definite bent. If 
this agrees with your exhortation, the latter comes too 
late ; without it he would have done what you exhort 
him to. If this b'ent and your exhortation are in opposi- 
tion, you may at most bewilder him for a few moments ; 
when the time comes, he forgets himself and your exhorta- 
tion, and follows his natural inclination. If you wantr\ 
to influence him at all, you must do more than merely 
talk to him ; you must fashion him, and fashion him in ' v 
such a way that he simply cannot will otherwise than you / 
wish him to wiU. It is idle to say : Fly — for he has nq' 
wings, and for all your exhortations will never rise two 
steps above the ground. But develop, if you can, his^ 
spiritual wings ; let him exercise them and make them 
strong, and without any exhortation from you he will 
want, and will be able, to do nothing but fly, 

15. The new education must produce this stable and 
unhesitating will according to a sure and infallible rule. 
It must itself inevitably create the necessity at which it"- . 
aims. Those who in the past became good did so thanks 
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to their natural disposition, which outweighed the in- 
fluence of their bad environment, and not because of 
their education in any way, for otherwise all the pupUs 
would have become good. Those who went to the bad 
did so just as little because of education, for otherwise 
all the pupils would have been corrupted ; they went 
to the bad of themselves, thanks to their natural disposi- 
tion. In this respect education was simply futile, and 
.not pernicious at aU ; Cthe real formative agency was 
'* ~ ' spiritual nature. Henceforth education for manhood 
must be taken from the influence of this mysterious and 
incalculable force and put under the direction of a deliber- 
ate art, which will si^rely and infallibly accomplish its 
purpose with everyone entrusted to it ; or which, if 
somehow it does not accomplish it, will at least know that 
it has not done so, and that therefore the training is still 
incomplete. The education proposed by me, therefore, 
J, / is to be a reliable and deliberate art for fashioning in 
', i^r ^ man a stable and infallible good will. That is its first 
. ■' characteristic. 

y^ 16. Moreover, man can will only what he loves ; his 

/ love is the sole and at the same time the infallible motive 

of his will and of all his vital impulses and actions. 

Hitherto, in i ts education of thg'^ sockl xaSxt the art of 

the State assumed, as a sure and infallible principle, that 

everyone loves and wills his own material welfare. To 

this natural love it artificially linked, by means of the 

uif^ / motives of fear and hope, that good wiU which it desired, 

' / namely, interest in the common weal. Anyone who has 

become outwardly a harmless or even useful citizen as a 

result of such a system of education remains, nevertheless, 

inwardly a bad man ; for badness consists essentially in 

loving solely one's own material welfare and in being 

\ influenced only by the motives of fear or hope for that 
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welfare, whether in the present or in some future life. 
Apart from this fact, we have already seen that this 
method is no longer applicable to us, because the motives 
of fear and hope serve no longer with us but against us, / 
and material love of self cannot be turned to our advantage 
in any way. We are, therefore, compelled by necessity 
to wish to mould men who are inwardly and fundamen- 
tally good, since it is through such men alone that the 
German nation can still continue to exist, whereas through 
bad men it will inevitably be absorbed in the outside 
world. Therefore, in place of that love of self, with\ 
which nothing for our good can be connected any longer, 
we must set up and estabUsh in the- hearts of all those 
whom we wish to reckon among our nation that other 
kind of love, which is concerned directly with the good, ^ 
simply as such and for its own sake. 

We have already seen that love of the good, simply 
as. such and not for the sake of any advantage to our- 
selves, takes the form of pleasure in it ; a pleasure so 
intense that a man is thereby stimulated to realiz^ the 
good in his life. It is this intense pleasure, therefore, 
which the new education should produce as its pupil's 
stable and constant character. Then this pleasure '\ 
itself would inevitably be the foundation of the pupil's/ 
constant good will. 

17. A pleasure that stimulates us to bring about a 
certain state of affairs which does not yet actually exist pre- 
supposes an image of that state which, previous to its actual / 
existence, hovers before the mind and attracts that pleasure 
which stimulates to realization. This pleasure, therefore, 
presupposes in the individual who is to be affected by 
it the power to create spontaneously such images, which 
are independent of reality and not copies of it, but rather '^^ 
its proteges. I must now speak of this power, and I 
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beg you during the consideration of it not to forget 
that an image created by this power can please simply 
as an image, and as one in which we feel our creative 
energy, without being for that reason taken as a proto- 
type of reality and without pleasing to such a degree that 
it stimulates to realization. The latter is quite a different 
and our own special goal, of which we shall not fail to 
speak later ; but the former is simply the preliminary 
j/condition for the attainment of the true ultimate aim of 
education. 

I — 1 8. That power to create spontaneously images, which 
,,.[ iijare not simply copies of reality, but can become its pro- 
' ■ totypes, should be -the starting-point for the moulding 
^ (of the race by means of the new education. To create 
images spontaneously, I said,' and in such a way that the 
pupil will produce them by his own power ; but not in- 
deed that he will merely be capable of receiving passively 
the image presented to him by education, of understanding 
it sufficiently, and of reproducing it just as it is presented 
to him, as if it were a question simply of the existence 
of such an image. The reason for demanding self- 
activity in regard to that image is this ; only on that 
condition can the image created engage the active 
pleasure of the pupil. For it is one thing merely to allow 
oneself to be pleased at something and to have nothing 
against it ; such passive pleasure can arise at best only 
from passive submission. But it is quite another thing 
]/ to be so affected by pleasure at something that this 
y pleasure becomes productive and stirs up all our energy 
to the act of creation. We speak not of the former, 
which happened no doubt even in the old education, but 
of the latter. Now, this pleasure will be kindled only 
by the pupil's self-activity being stimulated at the same 
time and becoming manifest to him in the given object, 
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so that this object pleases not only in itself, but also as 
an object of the manifestation of mental power. This 
pleases directly, inevitably, and invariably. 

19. This creative mental activity which is to be \ 
developed in the pupil is undoubtedly an activity accord- , ^ 
ing to rules, which become known to the active pupil ■ 
until he sees from his own direct experience that they 
alone are possible — that is, this activity produces know- 
ledge, and that, too, of general and infallible laws. More- 
over, in the free development that begins at this point 
it is impossible to undertake anything contrary to the 
law, and no act results until the law is obeyed. Even if, ■ 
therefore, this free development should begin at first 
with blind efforts, it must still end in more extensive 
knowledge of the law. This training, therefore, in its 
final result, is the training of the pupil's faculty of know- 
ledge, and, of course, not historical training in the actual / 
condition of things, but the higher and philosophical / 
training in the laws which make that actual condition of 
things inevitable. The pupil learns. 

I add : the pupil learns willingly and with pleasure, 
and there is nothing he would rather do than learn, so 
long as the effort lasts ; for while he is learning his activity 
is spontaneous, and in this he has directly the greatest 
possible pleasure. Here we have found an outward 
sign of true education, at once obvious and infallible ; 
namely, that every pupil on whom this education is 
brought to bear, without exception and irrespective of 
differences in natural talent, learns with pleasure and love, 
purely for the sake of learning and for no other reason. 
We have discovered the means of kindling this pure love j 
of learning ; it is to stimulate directly the spontaneous V 
activity of the pupil and to make this the basis of all 
knowledge, so that whatever is learnt is learnt through 'w.-^ 
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The first important point in the art of education is 
just to stimulate this personal activity of the pupil in 
something known to us. If we succeed in this, it is 
simply a question of starting from that and of maintaining 
the stimulated activity in ever new life. This is possible 
only where progress is regular, and where every mistake 
in education is discovered immediately through the 
failure of what was intended. We have, therefore, found 
also the Unk whereby the intended result is inseparably 
connected with the method planned, namely, the eternal, 
. universal, and fundamental law of man's mental nature, 
that he must directly engage in mental activity. 

20. Should anyone, misled by our usual daily experi- 
ence, doubt the very existence of such a fundamental 
law, we would remind him over and over again that man 
is indeed by nature merely material and self-seeking, 
so long as immediate necessity and present material need 
V spur him on, and that he does not let any spiritual need 
or feeling of consideration prevent him from satisfying 
that material need. But when it is satisfied, he has 
Kttle inclination to let his fancy dwell on the painful 
image of it, or to keep it in his mind. He is much more 
inclined tO free his thoughts and turn them without 
restraint to the consideration of whatever attracts the 
attention of his senses. Nor, indeed, does he scorn a 
poetic flight to ideal worlds, for he has by nature but little 
interest in the temporal, in order that his taste for the 
eternal may have scope for development. This is proved 
by the history of all ancient peoples, and by the various 
observations and discoveries which have come down to us 
from them. It is proved in our day by the observation 
of races that are still savage, provided, of course, their . 
climate does not treat them far too unkindly, and by the 
observation of our own children. It is proved even by 
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the candid confession of the opponents of ideals, who com- 
plain that it is a far more disagreeable business to learn 
names and dates than to rise into this empty (as it appears 
to them) world of ideas ; but who would themselves, it 
seems, if they might indulge, rather do the latter than the 
former. In place of this natural freedom from care 
there appears anxiety, in which tomorrow's hunger and 
all possible future states of hunger in their whole long 
series hang over even him who is satiated, as the one 
thing that occupies his mind and evermore goads and 
drives him on. In our age this is caused artificially, in 
the boy by the repression of his natural freedom from care, 
in the man by the endeavour to be considered prudent, 
a reputation which falls to the lot only of him who does 
not lose sight of that point of view for a moment. This, 
then, is not the natural disposition with which we should 
have to reckon, but a corruption imposed by force on 
reluctant nature, which vanishes when that force is no 
longer applied. 

2 1 . This education, which stimulates directly the mentalX 
activity of the pupil, produces knowledge, we said above, 
This gives us the opportunity of distinguishing still more 
clearly the new education from the old. The new educa-,,-- 
tion, in fact, aims especially and directly only at stjj»titaf^V^ (i 
ing regular and progressive mental activity, — Knowledge, 
as we saw above, results only incidentally and as an 
inevitable consequence. Now, if it is only in such 
knowledge that our pupil can conceive the image of real 
life which shall stimulate him to serious activity when he 
becomes a man, knowledge is certainly an important 
part of the training which is to be obtained. Yet it 
cannot be said that the new education aims directly 
at such knowledge ; knowledge is only incidental to it. 
On the other hand, the old education aimed definitely^ 
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at knowledge, and at a certain amount of some subject of 

t 'knowledge. Besides, there is a great difference between 

! \ that kind of knowledge which results incidentally from 

I the new education and that at which the old education 

aimed. The former results in knowledge of the laws which 

X condition all possible mental activity. For instance, if 

/ "^the pupil tries in free fancy to enclose a space with 
straight lines, this is the first stimulation of his mental 
activity. If in these attempts he discovers that he cannot 
enclose a space with fewer than three straight lines, this 
is the incidental knowledge resulting from another quite 
different activity, that of the faculty of knowledge, 
which restricts the free power first stimulated. This 
education, therefore, results at the very outset in know- 
, ledge which transcends all experience, which is abstract, 

"\ absolute, and strictly universal, and which includes within 
itself beforehand all subsequently possible experience. 
On the other hand, the old education was concerned, as a 
rule, only with the actual qualities of things as they are 
and as they should be believed and noted, without anyone 
being able to assign a reason for them. It aimed, therefore, 
at purely passive reception by means of the power of 
^ memory, which was completely at the service of things. 
It was, therefore, impossible to have any idea of the mind 
as an independent original principle of things themselves. 
Modern education must not think it can defend itself 
against this reproach by appeahng to its oft-declared 
contempt for mechanical rote-learning and to its well- 
known masterpieces in the Socratic manner. On this 
point it was fully informed long ago from another source 
that these Socratic reasonings are also learned by heart 
purely mechanically, and that this is a much more dan- 
gerous form of rote-learning, because it makes the pupil 
who does not think appear capable of thinking. It was 
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informed, too, that no other result was possible with the 
material it employed to develop spontaneous thought, 
and that for this purpose one must commence with 
entirely different material. This quality of the old 
education shows clearly why the pupil generally learned 
unwillingly, and therefore slowly and but little, and why, 
because learning itself was not attractive, extraneous 
motives had to be introduced ; it also shows the reason 
for the exceptions to the rule hitherto. Memory, if ? 
employed alone and without serving any other purpose 
in the mind, is a passive condition rather than an activity 
of the mind, and it is easy to understand that the pupil 
will be very unwiUing to accept this passive state. Besides, 
acquaintance with things and with the properties of 
things which are quite strange, and which have not the 
sUghtest interest for him, is a poor recompense for the 
passivity inflicted on him. His aversion, therefore, had 
to be overcome by holding out hopes of the usefulness of 
such knowledge in the future, by asserting that by it 
alone could a Hving and a reputation be obtained, and 
even by direct immediate punishment and reward. Thus 
from the very outset, knowledge was set up as a servant 
of material welfare ; and this education, which was 
described above, from the point of view of its content, as 
simply incapable of developing a moral sense, was in fact 
obUged, in order to reach the pupil at all, to implant and 
develop moral corruption in him and to unite its own 
interest with that of this corruption. Further, it will 
be found that the natural talent, which, as an ezception 
to the rule, learned willingly and therefore well in schools 
under the old education, overcame the moral corruption 
of the environment and kept its character pure, thanks 
to this greater love that governed it. Ovring to its 
natural inclination it acquired a practical interest in , 
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these subjects, and, guided by its happy instinct, it aimed 
at produci^, far more than at merely receiving, such 

knowledge. Then, in regard to the subjects taught, 
this education usually succeeded best, in exception to the 
rule, with those which it allowed to be practised actively, 
For instance, the classical language^ in which writing and 
speaking were the aim was nearly always fairly well learned ; 
whereas the other language,^ in which practice in writing 
and speaking was neglected, was usually learned very 
badly and superficially, and was forgotten in later years. 

j It follows, therefore, from previous experience, that it is 
the development of mental activity by means of instruc- 
tion which alone produces pleasure in knowledge simply 

/ as such, and so keeps the mind open for moral training ; 
on the other hand, purely passive receptivity paralyses 
and HUs knowledge, just as it inevitably corrupts the moral 
sense completely. 

22. To return again to the pupil under the new 
education. It is evident that, spurred on by his love, 
he will learn much and, since he understands everything 
in its relatioijs and immediately puts into action what he 
has understood, he will learn it correctly and will never 
forget it. Yet that is but incidental. More important 
is the fact that this love exalts his personahty and intro- 

\ duces him systematically and deUberately into a wholly 

A new order of things, into which hitherto only a few, 
favoured by God, came by accident. The love which 
spurs him on aims not at sensuous enjoyment, which quite 
ceases to be a motive for him, but at mental activity and 
the law of that activity for their own sakes. Now, it is 
not this mental activity in general with which morality 
/ is concerned ; for this purpose a special direction must 
be given to that activity. Yet this love is the specific 
' [L»tin]. « [Greek]. 
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.jquality and form of the jgoraLayril. This method of */ 
mental training is, therefore, the immediate preparation 
for the moral ; it completely destroys the root of immor-' 
ality by never allowing sensuous enjoyment to become 
the motive. Formerly, that was the first motive to be 
stimulated and developed, because it was believed that 
otherwise the pupil could not be influenced or controlled 
at all. If the moral motive had to be developed after- 
wards, it came too late and found the heart already 
occupied by, and filled with, another love. On the other ^ i 
hand, in the new education the training of a pure will ^-^ 
is to be the first aim, so that if, later, selfishness should 
awake within, or be stimulated from without, it may come y 
too late, and find no room for itself in a heart which is / 
already occupied by something else. 

23. It is essential both for this first aim and also for 
the second, which will be mentioned soon, that from the 
very beginning the pupil should be continuously and 
completely under the influence of this education, and^ ( 
should be separated altogether from the community, and y^f^ 
kept from all contact with it. He must not even hei^F-f'T 
that our vital impulses and actions can be directed towards V 
our maintenance and welfare, nor that we may learn for 1 
that reason, nor that learning may be of some use for that | 
purpose. It follows that mental development should be ' 
produced in him only in the manner described above, that 

he should be occupied with it unceasingly, and that this 
method of instruction should on no account be exchanged 
for that which requires the opposite material motive. 

24, But, although this mental development does not 
let self-seeking come to life and provides indeed the form 
of a moral will, it is not yet, however, the moral will 
itself. If the new education which we propose did not 
go further, it would at best train excellent men of learn- 
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ing, as in the past, of whom only a few are needed, and 
who would be able to do no more for our true human 
and national aim than such men have done hitherto — 
exhort, and exhort again, get themselves wondered at, 
^ and occasionally abused. But it is clear, as I have already 
said, that this free activity of the mind is developed with 
the intention that by it the pupil may voluntarily create 
>4he image of a moral order of life that actually exists, 
may lay hold of this image with the love that is also 
already developed in him, and be spurred on by this love 
to realize it actually in and by his life. The question is, 
how can the new education prove to itself that it has 
achieved this, its true and final purpose with the pupU. 

25. Above all it is clear that the mental activity of 
the pupil, which has been exercised already on other 
objects, should be stimulated to create an image of the 
social order of mankind as it ought to be, simply in accord- 
j /ance with the law of reason. Whether the image created 
by the pupil be true can be judged most easily by an 
education which alone is in possession of this true image. 
Whether it is created by the pupil's spontaneous activity, 
■ -. and not simply passively accepted and credulously repeated 
in school fashion, and, further, whether it is raised to the 
proper clearness and vividness, education will be able 
to ji^dge, just as it has hitherto correctly judged other 
things in this respect. Yet all this is a matter for mere 
knowledge, and remains within the domain of knowledge, 
which is very accessible in this system of education. 
It is a very different and a higher question, whether the 
pupil is so filled with ardent love for such an order of 
things, that it will be utterly impossible for him not to 
desire it and to work with all his strength to promote it, 
when freed from the guidance of education and left inde- 
pendent. This question, undoubtedly, not words and 
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tests which are arranged in words, but only the appear- 
ance of deeds, can decide. 

26. This is my solution of the problem raised by this last 
consideration. Under the new system of education the , 
pupils, although separated from the adult community, 
win, nevertheless, undoubtedly live together among them- 
selves, and so form a separate and self-contained com- • 
munity with its organization precisely defined, based on\ _ . 
the nature of things and demanded throughout by reason. .^■^■^ 
The very first image of a social order which the pupil's-v 
mind should be stimulated to create wiD be that of the 
community in which he himself Kves. He will be inwardly 
compelled, therefore, to fashion this order for himself 
bit for bit, just as it is actually sketched out for him, and 
to conceive it in all its parts as absolutely inevitable 
because of its elements. This, again, is merely the work 
of knowledge. Now, in real life under this social arrange- 
ment every individual has continually to abstain, for the 
sake of the community, from much that he could do 
without hesitation if he were alone. It will be fitting, 
therefore, that the legislation, and the instruction con- 
cerning the constitution which is to be based thereon, 
should represent to each individual all the others as 
animated by a love of order exalted to the ideal, which 
perhaps no one person really has, but which all ought 
to have. It will be fitting, too, that the legislation should 
consequently maintain a high standard of severity, 
and should prohibit the doing of many things. Such 
prohibitions, which simply must exist and on which the 
existence of the community depends, are to be enforced 
in case of necessity by fear of immediate punishment, 
and this penal law must be administered absolutely / 
without indulgence or exception. This application of^ 
fear as a motive does not impair in any way the morality 

3 
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of the pupil, for in this case he is incited, not to do good, 
but only to abstain from what under this system of govern- 
ment is evil. Moreover, the instruction concerning the 
constitution must make it quite clear that anyone who 
still needs the idea of punishment, or even indeed to 
revive that idea by suffering punishment, is at a very low 
stage of civilization. Yet, in spite of all this, it is clear 
that in these circumstances the pupil will be unable to 
show his good will outwardly, and education will be 
unable to estimate it, since no one can ever know whether 
obedience results from love of order or from fear of 
punishment. 

On the other hand, in the following circumstances 
such an estimate is possible. The system of government 
must be arranged in such a way that the individual must 
not only abstain, but will also work and act, for the sake 
i/of the community. Physical exercises, the mechanical, 
but here idealized, work of farming, and trades of various 
kinds, in addition to the development of the mind by 
learning, are included in this commonwealth of pupils. 
A fundamental principle of the system of government will 
be that anyone who may excel in one of these depart- 
ments will be expected to help to instruct the others in 
it, and to undertake superintendence and responsibilities 
of various kinds. Anyone who discovers an improvement, 
or understands most clearly, and before the others, an im- 
provement proposed by a teacher, is expected to work it 
out by his own efforts, without being set free for this, 
purpose from his other personal tasks of learning and work- 
ing which are understood. Everyone is supposed to fulfil 
this expectation voluntarily, not compulsorily ; for anyone 
who is unwilling is free to refuse. He is to expect neither 
reward for it, for under this system of government all are 
quite equal in regard to work and pleasure, nor even praise, 
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VV for the attitude of mind prevailing in the community is that 
it is just everyone's duty to act thus ; but he alone enjoys 
the pleasure of acting and working for the community, 
and of succeeding, if that should fall to his lot. Under 
this system of government, therefore, the acquirement 
of greater skill and the effort spent therein will result 
only in fresh effort and work, and it will be the very pupil 
who is abler than the rest who must often watch while 
others sleep, and reflect while others play. 

27. To some pupils all this will be quite clear and 
intelligible. Yet they will continue to undertake that 
initial toil and the further labours that result from it 
so joyfully that they may be relied on with certainty. 
They will remain strong, and become even stronger, in 
their feeling of power and activity. Such pupils education 
can confidently send out into the world ; it has achieved 
its purpose with them. Their love has been kindled and 
burns down to the root of their vital impulse ; from now ' 
onwards it will lay hold of everything, without excep- 
tion, that comes in contact with this vital impulse. In 
the larger community, which they now enter, they can 
never be anything but the steady and constant beings ' 
they have been in the little community they are now 
leaving. 

The pupil has in this way been fully prepared for the 
demands which the world will immediately and certainly 
make of him. What education, in the name of this 
world, demands of him has been done. But he is still 
not perfect in and for himself, and what he himself can 
claim from education has not yet been done. When this 
demand, too, has been met, he will be able to satisfy also '^ 
the demands which, in special circumstances, a higher 
world, in the name of the present world, may make of him.- 
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THIRD ADDRESS 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW EDUCATION (continued) 

28. The essential feature of the proposed new education, 
so far as it was described in the last address, consisted 
in this, that it is the sure and deliberate art of training 
K the pupil to pure morality. To pure morality, I said ; 
the morality to which it educates exists as an original, 
independent, and separate thing, which develops spon- 
taneously its own life, but is not, like the legality hitherto 
often aimed at, linked with and implanted in some other 
non-moral impulse, for the satisfaction of which it serves. 
It is the sure and deliberate art of this moral education, 
Tsaidj .-Jt does not proceed aimlessly and at random, 
but according"To-.4fixed rule well known to it, and is 
certain of its success.^^ts pupil goes forth at the proper 
time as a fixed and unchangeable machine produced by 
this art, which indeed could not go otherwise than as 
it has been regulated by the art, and needs no help at all, 
but continues of itself according to its own law. 

This education certainly does train also the pupil's 
mind, and this mental training is indeed the first thing 
with which it commences its task. Yet this mental 
development is not the chief and original aim, but only 
the condition and means of applying moral training to 
'the pupil. This mental training, however, though 
acquired but incidentally, remains an ineradicable pos- 
36 
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session of the pupil's life and the ever-burning lamp of 
hb moral love. However great or small the total know- 
ledge which he may have obtained from education, he 
will certainly have brought away from it a mind which, 
during the whole of his life, will be able to grasp every 
truth, the knowledge of which is essential to him, and 
which will remain continually susceptible to instruction 
from others, as well as capable of reflecting for itself. 

This was the point we reached in the last address in 
the description of the new education. At the end of it 
we remarked that thereby it was not yet completed, but 
that it had still to solve another problem different from 
those already set. We proceed now to the task of defining 
this problem more clearly. 

29. The pupil of this education is not merely a member 
of human society here on this earth and for the short 
span of life which is permitted him on it. He is also, and ' 
is undoubtedly acknowledged by education to be, a link j 
in the eternal chain of spiritual life in a higher social 
order. A training which has undertaken to include the 
whole of his being should undoubtedly lead him to a' 
knowledge of this higher order also. Just as it led him to 
sketch out for himself by his own activity an image of 
that moral world-order which never is, but always is xo^ 
be, so must it lead him to create in thought by the same 
self-activity an image of that supersensuous world-order ,', 
in which nothing becomes, and which never has become, '' 
but which simply is for ever ; all this in such a way that 
he intimately understands and perceives that it could 
not be otherwise. Under proper guidance he will 
complete his attempts at such an image, and find at the 
end that nothing really exists but life, the spiritual 
life which lives in thought, and that everything else 
does not really exist, but only appears to exist. The 
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reason for this appearance, a reason that results from 
thought, he will likewise grasp, even if only in general. 
Further, he will perceive that, amid the various forms 
which it received, not by chance, but according to a law 
founded in God Himself, the spiritual life which alone 
really exists is one, the divine life itself, which exists and 
manifests itself only in living thought. He will thus 
learn to know and keep holy his own and every other 
spiritual life as an eternal link in the chain of the mani- 
festation of the divine life. Only in immediate contact 
with God and in the direct emanation of his life from 
Him will he find life, light, and happiness, but in any 
separation from that immediate contact, death, darkness, 
and misery. In a word, this development will train him 
^ to religion ; and this religion of the indwelling of our 
life in God shall indeed prevail and be carefully fostered 
in the new era. On the other hand, the religion of the 
past separated the spiritual life from the divine, and only 
by apostasy against the divine life could it procure for the 
spiritual life the absolute existence which it had ascribed 
to it. It used God as a means to introduce self-seeking 
into other worlds after the death of the mortal body, 
and through fear and hope of these other worlds to rein- 
force for the present world the self-seeking which would 
othervrise have remained weak. Such a religion, which 
was obviously a servant of selfishness, shall indeed be borne 
to the grave along with the past age. In the new era 
Eternity does not dawn 6rst on yon side of the grave. 
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seeking is dismissed from serving and from ruling, and 
departs, taking its servants with it. 
K ■ Education to true religion is, therefore, the final task 
of the new education. 

Whether in the creation of the necessary image of the 
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supersensuous world-order the pupil has really acted 
spontaneously, and whether the image created is abso- 
lutely correct and thoroughly clear and intelligible, educa- 
tion can easily judge in the same way as in the case of 
other objects of knowledge, for that, too, is in the domain 
of knowledge. 

30. But here, too, the more important question is: 
How can education estimate and guarantee that this 
knowledge of religion will not remain dead and cold, 
but will be expressed in the actual life of the pupil f 
The premise of this question is the answer to another : - 
How, and in what manner, is religion shown in life ? 

In everyday life, and in a well-ordered community, \ 
there is no need whatever of religion .to regulate life, ^ \ 
True morality suffices wholly for that purpose. In this \ 
respect, therefore, religion is not practical, and cannot , 
and shall not become practical. ReHgion is simpl vi'7 
knowledge : it makesjnan quite clear and intelli^ibleV 
to himself, answers the highest question which he can V 1 
raise, solves for him. the last contradiction, and so brings / 
into his understandi n g complete unity with itself and / 
perfect clearness. It is his complete salvation and deUver- I 
jance from every foreign bond. Education, therefore, owes \ 
him this religion as his due absolutely, and without ulterior 
purpose. Religion, as a motive, has its only sphere of 
action in a very immoral and corrupt society, or where 
man's field of activity lies not within the social order but 
beyond it, and rather has continually to create it anew 
and to maintain it ; as in the case of the ruler, who often 
could not, without religion, perform the duties of his 
office with a good conscience. Such a case is not the 
concern of an education intended for everyone and for 
the whole nation. When, as in the former case, work is / 
continued unceasingly, although man's understanding' 
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has a clear perception of the incorrigibilitj' of the age ; 
when the toil of sowing is courageously borne without 
jLRy prospect of harvest ; when good is done even to the 
ungrateful, and those who curse are blessed with deeds 

/ and gifts, although it is clearly foreseen that they will 

' curse again ; when after a hundred failures man persists 

in faith and in love ; then, it is not mere morality which is 

the motive, for that requires a purpose, but it is reh^on, 

^he submission to a higher and unknown law, the humble 
silence before God, the sincere love of His life that is 
manifested in us, which alone and for its own sake shall 
be saved, where the eye sees nothing else to save. 

31. Hence, the knowledge of religion, obtained by the 

J pupils of the new education in their little community 

/ in which they grow up, cannot and shall not become 
practical. This community is well ordered, and in it 
whatever is properly attempted always succeeds ; besides, 
the yet tender age of man shall be maintained in simplicity 
and in quiet faith in his race. Let the knowledge of 
its knavery remain reserved for personal experience in 
mature and stronger years. 

It is, therefore, only in these more mature years and in 
the life of earnest purpose, long after education has left 
him to himself, that the pupil, if his social relations 
should advance from simple to higher stages, could need 
his knowledge of religion as a motive. Now, how shall 
education, which cannot test the pupil in this while he 
is in its hands, nevertheless be sure that this motive will 
work infallibly, if only the need arise f I reply : In this 
way ; the pupil is so trained that none of the knowledge 
he possesses remains dead and cold within him when 
the possibility of its coming to life arises, but it all inevit- 
ably influences life so soon as life requires it. I shall , 
give further reasons for this statement in a moment, and 
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so elevate the whole conception which has been treated 
in this and in the last address, and fit it into a larger 
system of knowledge. On this larger system itself I 
shall shed new light and greater clearness by that con- 
ception. But first let me describe exactly the true nature 
of the new education, a general description of which I 
have just ended. 

32, This education, then, no longer appears, as it did 
at the beginning of our address to-day, simply as the art ] 
of training the pupil to pure morality, but is rather the j*' 
art of training the whole man completely and fully for 
manhood. In this connection there are two essentials. / 
First, in regard to form, it is the real living human being, 
not simply the shadow and phantom of a man, who is 
to be trained to the very roots of his life. Then, in 
regard to content, all the essential component parts of 
man are to be developed equally and without exception. 
These component parts are understanding and will ; and / 
education has to aim at clearness in the former and at V 
purity in the latter. Now, in regard to clearness in the 
former, two main questions must be raised ; first, what 
it is that the pure will really wishes, and by what means 
this wish is to be attained ; under this head is included^ 
all other knowledge which is to be taught to the pupil ; 
secondly, what this pure will is in principle and essence ; 
under this head is included knowledge of religion. The 
essentials mentioned, and their development until they 
influence life, education demands absolutely, and does not 
intend to exempt anyone from them in the slightest 
degree, for everyone must be a complete man. As to 
what anyone may become in addition, and as to the par- 
ticular form general human nature may take or receive 
in him, this does not concern universal education, 
and lies beyond its scope. 
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33- I proceed now, by means of the following proposi- 
tions, to give the further reasons I promised for the 
statement that in the pupil of the new education no 
knowledge can remain dead, and to fulfil my intention of 
elevating into a connected sj^tem all that has been said. 
^ From what has been said it follows that from the 
^ point of view of their education there are two quite 
different and entirely opposite classes of men. At 
first every human being (and, therefore, also these two 
classes) is alike in this, that underlying the various 
manifestations of his life there is one impulse, which amid 
A all change persists unchanged and is always the same. 
^A^ Incidentally, the self -comprehension of this impulse 
Vf \ and its translation into ideas creates the world, and there 
L ^ is no other world but this world which is created thus 
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*i/_in thought, not freely but of necessity. Now this impulse, 
^^5which must always be translated into consciousness (and 
in this respect, once again, the two classes are alike), can be 
so translated in two ways, according to the two different 
kinds of consciousness. It is in the method of translation 
and of self-comprehension that the two classes differ. 
^ The first kind of consciousness, that which is the first 
in point of time to develop, is that of dim feeling. Where 
this feeling exists, the fundamental impulse is most 
usually and regularly comprehended as the individual's 
' love of self ; indeed, dim feeHng shows this self at first 
only as something that wills to live and to prosper. 
Hence, material self-seeking arises as the real motive and 
developing power of such a life engrossed in translating 
its original impulse thus. So long as man continues to 
understand himself in this way, so long must he act selfishly, 
being unable to do otherwise ; and, amid the ceaseless 
change in his life, it is this self-seeking alone that persists, 
X always the same and to be expected with certainty. This 
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dim feeling can also, as an unusual exception to the \ 
rule, pass beyond the personal self, and comprehend the 
fundamental impulse as a desire for a dimly-felt different 
order of things. Thence arises the life, adequately 
described by us elsewhere, which, exalted above self- , 
seeking, is motived by ideas, dim indeed but none the 
less ideas, and in which reason rules as an instinct. Such 
comprehension of the fundamental impulse merely by 
dim feeling is the characteristic of the first class of men, 
who are trained, not by education, but by their own 
selves ; this class in turn consists of two species, which 
are distinct for some reason that is incomprehensible 
and quite beyond the art of man to discover. 

Clear knowledge is the second kind of consciousness, 1/" 
which does not, as a rule, develop of itself, but must be 
carefully fostered in the community. If the fundamental 
impulse of man were embraced in this principle, it would 
produce a second class of men quite different from the 
first. Such knowledge, which embraces fundamental love 
itself, docs not leave us cold and indifferent, as indeed 
other knowledge can, but its object is loved above every- 
thing, for that object is but the interpretation and 
translation of our original love itself. Other knowledge 
embraces something alien, which remains alien and 
leaves us cold ; this knowledge embraces the knower 
himself and his love, and he loves it. Now, although it 
is the same original love appearing only in different 
forms which spurs on both classes, yet disregarding this 
circumstance we can say that man is governed in the one 
case by dim feelings, in the other by clear knowledge. 

Now, that such clear knowledge shall be a direct 
incentive in life, and shall be capable of being relied on 
with certainty depends, as has been said, on this, that / 
the real true love of man is to be interpreted by it, that ^ 
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/ this is to be immediately clear to him, and that along 
with the interpretation the feeling of that love is to be 
stimulated in him and experienced by him. Knowledge, 
^ , therefore, is never to be developed in him without love 
^£ being developed at the same time, because otherwise he 
would remain cold ; nor is love ever to be developed with- 
out knowledge being developed at the same time, because 
otherwise his motive would be a dim feeling. At every step 
Jl j in the training, then, it is the whole man as a unit that is 
p^ fashioned. The man who is always treated by education 
as an indivisible whole will remain so in the future, and all 
' knowledge will inevitably become for- him a motive in life. 

34. Clear knowledge instead of dim feeling being 
,^us made the first and true foundation and starting- 
point of life, self-seeking is avoided altogether and cheated 
of its development. For it is dim feeling alone that 
represents to man his ego as in need of pleasure and 
afraid of pain. The clear idea does not represent it 

/ thus to him, but shows it rather as a member of a moral 
order ; and there is a love for that order which is kindled 
and developed along with the development of the idea. 
This education has nothing at all to do with self-seeking, 
the root of which, dim feeling, it kills through clearness. 
It neither attacks it nor develops it ; it has nothing at 
all to do with it. Even if, later, it were possible for this 
self-seeking to stir, it would find the heart already filled 
with a higher love which would deny it a place. 

35. Now this fundamental impulse of man, when 
/ translated into clear knowledge, does not concern itself 

f vrith a; world which is already given and existent, which 

I can be accepted, indeed, merely passively just as it is, and 

J in which a love that stimulates to original creative activity 

V V would find no sphere of action for itself. On the contrary, 

X ■' exalted to knowledge, it is concerned with a world that 
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is to be, an a priori world that exists in the future and 
ever remains in the future. The divine life, therefore, 
that underlies all appearance reveals itself never as a fixed 
and known entity, but as something that is to be ; and 
after it has become whSt it was to be, it will reveal itself 
again to all eternity as something that is to be. This 
divine life, then, never appears in the death of the fixed 
entity, but remains continually in the form of ever- 
flowing life. The direct appearance and manifestation \^ 
of God is love. The interpretation of this love by y/ 
knowledge first fixes an existence, an existence that ever 
is to be ; this is the only real world, in so far as a world 
can be real. The other world, on the contrary, which 
is given and found existing by us, is but the shadow and 
phantom, out of which knowledge builds up for its inter- 
pretation of love a fixed form and a visible body. This 
other world is the means for, and the condition of, the 
perception of the higher world that is in itself invisible. 
Not even in that higher world does God reveal Himself 
directly, but there too only through the medium of the 
one, pure, unchangeable, and formless love ; it is in this 
love alone that He appears directly. To this love there 
is joined intuitive knowledge, which brings with it an 
image drawn from itself, with which to clothe the object 
of love that is in itself invisible. Yet each time it is 
opposed by love, and thereby stimulated again to make a 
new form, which is once again opposed in just the same 
way. Only thus, by fusion with intuition, does love too, 
which purely in itself is one and quite incapable of pro- 
gress, of infinity, and of eternity, become like it eternal 
and infinite. The image mentioned just now, which is 
supplied from knowledge itself, considered by itself alone 
and without application to the love that is clearly per- ^ • 
ceived, is the fixed and given world, or nature. The / 
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/ delusion that God's presence reveals itself in this nature 
in any way directly, or otherwise than through the 
agencies above mentioned, arises from darkness of mind 
and profanity of will. 

36. The complete avoidance of dim feeling as a 
solvent of love and the setting up in its stead of clear 
knowledge as the usual solvent, as has already been men- 
tioned, can happen only as the result of a deliberate art 
of education, and hitherto has not happened in this way. 
1 By this means too, as we have also seen, a type of maTr^^. 

quite di£Eerent from men as they have usually been 
hitherto will be introduced and become the rule. As the 
result of this education, therefore, a totally new order of 
things and a new creation would begin. Now, in this 
new form, mankind would fashion itself by means of itself, 
for mankind considered as the present generation educates 
itself as the future generation ; and mankind can do this 
only by means of knowledge, the one common true light 
and air of this world which can be freely imparted and 
which binds the spiritual world into a unity. Formerly 
mankind became just what it did become and was able to 
become ; the time for such chance development has gone 
by ; for where mankind has developed most it has become 
nothing. If it is not to remain in this nothingness, it 
must henceforward make itself all that it is yet to become. 
, The real destiny of the human race on earth, I said in 
the lectures of which these are the continuation, is in 

r //freedom to make itself what it really is originally. Now, 
this making of itself deUberately, and according to rule, 
must have a beginning somewhere and at some moment 
in space and time. Thereby a second great period, one 
of free and deliberate development of the 'human race, 
^ would appear in place of the first period, one of develop- 

\ ment that is not free. We are of opinion that, in regard 
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to time, this is the very time, and that now the race is 
exactly midway between the two great epochs of its 
life on earth. But, in regard to space, we believe that if^ 1 \ 
is first of all the Germans who are called upon to begin H • 
the new era as pioneers and models for the rest of mankind J * ' 

37. Yet even this wholly new creation wiU not result ^ 
as a sudden change from what has gone before ; it is , 
rather, especially with the Germans, the true natural 

_ continuation and consequence of the past; It is apparent 
and, I believe, generally granted that the impulse and / 
eflFort of the age has been seeking to dispel dim feelings^ ;, 
and to secure the sole mastery for clearness and knowledge. 
This e£Eort has been quite successful at least in this, 
that it has completely revealed the nothingness of the 
past. The impulse towards clearness should not be 
rooted out, nor should dull acquiescence in dim feeling 
again obtain the mastery. Rather must this impulse be 
developed still further and introduced into higher spheres, \ 
so that when the Nothing has been revealed, the Some- ' 
thing, the positive truth that sets up something real, 
may likewise become manifest. The world of given and 
self-forming existence, which arises from dim feeling, has 
been submerged and shall remain below the surface. 
The world, however, which arises from original clearness, 
the world of existence that is ever to be evolved from the 
mind, shall dawn and shine forth in its splendour. 

38. Truly the prophecy of a new life in such forms 
wall probably seem strange to our age, which would 
scarcely, have the courage to take this promise to itself, 
if it were to look solely at the tremendous difference 
between its own prevailing opinions on these matters 
and those which have been expressed as principles of 
the new era. I will not speak of the education which 
in the past, as a rule, only the higher classes received, as a 
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privilege not to be extended to everyone, and which was 
quite silent concerning any supersensuous world, and 
strove merely to produce some skill in the a£Fairs of the 
sensuous world. It was obviously the worse kind of 
education. But I vdll look only at what was popular 
education and could also, in a certain very limited sense, 
/be called nationaljdacation, which did not^reserve com- 
plete silence concerning a supersensuous world. What 
were the doctrines of this education ? We put forward 
as the fundamental assumption of the new education 
'^^ that there is at the root of man's nature a pure pleasure 

iin the good, which can be developed to such an extent 
that it becomes impossible for him to leave undone what 
he knows to be good and to do instead what he knows to 
/be evil. The existing education, on the other hand, has 
not only assumed, but has also taught its pupUs from 
early youth onwards, that man has a natural aversion from 
^ God's commandments, and, further, that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to keep them. What else can be ex- 
pected of such instruction, if it is taken seriously and 
believed, than that each individual should yield to his 
absolutely unchangeable nature, should not try to achieve 
what has once been represented to him as impossible, 
and should not desire to be better than he and all 
others can be f Indeed, he accepts the baseness attri- 
■/Tjuted to him, the baseness of acknowledging his natural 
sinfulness and vnckedness, because such baseness in God's 
sight is represented to him as the sole means of coming to 
terms with Him. If perchance such a statement- as ours 
comes to his ears, he cannot but think that someone merely 
wants to play a bad joke on him, because he has an ever- 
present inward feeling, which to him is perfectly clear, 
that this statement is not true, and that the opposite 
\^ alone is true. We presuppose a knowledge, not dependent 
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on any given existence, but on the contrary itself giving 
laws for that existence, and propose to immerse every 
child of man in this knowledge from the very beginning, ^"fu. 
and to keep him from that time onwards continually 
under its rule. On the other hand, we regard that 
nature of things which can be learned only from history 
as an insignificant accessory that follows of itself. Whea . 
we do all this, then the ripest products of the old educa- 
tion oppose us, reminding us that it is well known there 
is no a priori knowledge, and saying they would like to >^ 
know how there can be any knowledge except through 
experience. In order that this supersenuous and a priori 
world should not reveal itself in the place where this 
seemed unavoidable, namely, in the possibility of a 
knowledge of God, and that even in God Himself there 
should be no spiritual spontaneity, but that passive sub- 
mission should remain all in all — to meet this danger the 
old education has hit upon the daring expedient of making t^ 
the existence of God an historical fact, the truth of which 
is established by the examination of evidence. 

So in truth the matter stands ; yet our generation 
should not therefore despair of itself, for these and all 
other similar phenomena are themselves not independent, 
but only flowers and fruits of the uncultivated root of 
the past. If only this generation submits quietly to the 
grafting of a new, nobler, and stronger root, the old will 
be killed, and its flower and fruits, deprived of further 
nourishment, will of themselves wither and fall. As yet 
this generation cannot believe our words ; it is inevitable 
that they seem to it like fairy tales. Nor do we want such 
belief ; we want only room to work and to act. After- 
wards it wiU see, and it will believe its own eyes. 

39. Everyone who is acquainted with the productions 
of recent years will have noticed long ago that here again 
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those principles and views are expressed which modem 
German philosophy since its origin has preached again 
and again, because it could do nothing else but preach. 
It is now sufficiently clear that these sermons have 
vanished without result into thin air, and the reason for 
, J this is evident too. A living thi ng affects o nly some thing 
/ / livin g ; _but in the actual life of the age there is no rela- 
\ tionship at all with this philosophy, which ^es its own 
3 \ way in a sphere that is not yet revealed to this age, and 
^ which calls for sense-organs that it has not yet developed. 
/ This philosophy is not at home in our age, but is an 
/ anticipation of time, and a principle of life ready in 
\ advance for a generation which shall first awake to light 
^in it. It must give up all claim on the present genera- 
tion ; but, in order not to be idle until then, let it now 
.undertake the task of fashioning for itself the generation 
' " to which it does belong. As soon as this, its immediate 
business, has become clear to it, it will be able to Hve in 
peace and friendship with a generation which in other 
y respects does not please it. The education which we have 
/ / hithe rto descri bed, is— lik>fw.lse. .the education for this 
,, \ philosophy,. Yet in a certain sense it alone can be the 
educator in this education ; and so it had to be a fore- 
runner neither understood nor acceptable. But the 
time will come when it will be understood and received 
with joy ; and that is why our generation should not 
despair of itself. 

4.0. Let this generation hearken to the vision of an 
ancient prophet in a situation no less lamentable. Thus 
says the prophet ^ by the river of Chebar, the comforter 
of those in captivity, not in their own, but in a foreign 
land. " The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried 
me out in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
*- [Ezekiel zxzrii. i-io. 1 have used the Authorised Version here.] 
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midst of the valley which was full of bones, and caused 
me to pass by them round about : and, behold, there 
were very many in the open valley ; and, lo, they were 
very dry. And He said unto me. Son of man, can these 
bones live ? And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest. 
Again He said unto me. Prophesy upon these bones, and 
say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones. 
Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall 
live : and I will lay sinews upon you, and wilf bring up 
flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath 
in you, and ye shall live ; and ye shall know that I am 
the Lord. So I prophesied as I was commanded : and 
as I prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, 
and the bones came together, bone to his bone. And 
when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon 
them, and the skin covered them above ; but there was 
no breath in them. Then said He unto me, Prophesy 
unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and say to the 
wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may Uve. So I prophesied as He commanded me, and 
the breath came into them, and they lived, and stood 

up upon their feet, an exceeding great army." 

Though the elements of our higher spiritual life may 
be just as dried up, and though the bonds of our national 
unity may lie just as torn asunder and a^ scattered in , 
wild disorder as the bones of the slain in the prophecy, / 
though they may have whitened and dried for centuries 
in tempests, rainstorms, and burning sunshine, the 
quickening breath of the spiritual world has not yet 
ceased to blow. It will take hold, too, of the dead bones 
of our national body, and join them together, that they 
may stand glorious in new and radiant life. 
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^. ^ FOURTH ADDRESS 

\ 

THE CHIEF DIFFEREMCE BETWEEN THE GERMANS AND 
THE OTHER PEOPLES OF TEUTONIC DESCENT 

41. We have said that the means of educating a new race 
of men, which is being put forward in these addresses, 
, j must first be applied by Germans to Germans, and that 
^ it concerns our nation in a special and peculiar way. 
This statement also requires proof ; and here, as before, 
we shall begin with what is highest and most general, 
showing what is the characteristic of the German as 
such, apart from the fate that has now befallen him ; 
showing, too, that this has been his characteristic ever 
since he began to exist ; and pointing out how this 

characteristic in itself gives him alone, above all other 

European nations, the capacity of responding to such an 
^ education. 

42. In the first place, the German is a branch of the 
Teutonic race. Of the latter it is sufficient to say here 
/that its mission was to combine the social order established 
in ancient Europe with the true religion preserved in 
ancient Asia, and in this way to develop in and by itself 
a new and different age after the ancient world had 
perished. Further,it is sufficient todistinguish the German 
particularly, in contrast only to the other Teutonic peoples 
who came into existence with him. Other neo-European 
nations, as, for instance, those of Slav descent, do not seeni 
as yet to have developed distinctly enough in comparison 
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with the rest of Europe to make it possible to give a 
definite description of them ; whereas others of the same 
Teutonic descent, as, for instance, the Scandinavians, 
although the main reason for differentiation (which will 
be stated immediately) does not apply to them, are yet"^ 
regarded here as indisputably Germans, and included in 
■J all;fhe generaJ.qonsequences pf^our observatipns. 
'^ W43. But af the very outset the special observatiofliS 
which we are now on the point of making must be pre- 
faced by the following remark. As the cause of the 
differentiation that has taken place in what was originally 
one stock I shall cite an event which, considered merely 
as an event, lies clear and incontestable before the eyes 
of all. I shaU then adduce some manifestations of the 
differentiation that has taken place ; and these manifesta- 
tions, considered merely as events, could perhaps be 
made just as clear and obvious. But with regard to the 
connection of the latter, as consequences, with the 
former, as their cause, and with regard to the deduction 
of the consequences from the cause, I cannot, speaking 
generally, reckon upon being equally clear and con- 
vincing to everyone. It is true that in this matter also 
I am not making entirely new statements which no one 
has heard of before ; on the contrary, there are among 
us many individuals who are either well prepared for 
such a view of the matter, or perhaps already familiar 
wdth it. Among the majority, however, there are in 
circulation ideas about the subject of our discussion 
which differ greatly from our own. To correct such 
ideas, and to refute all the objections to single points 
that might be raised by those who are not practised in 
taking a comprehensive view of a subject, would far 
exceed the limits of our time and our intention. I must 
content myself with placing before such people, merely 
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as a subject for their further consideration, what I have 
to say in this connection, remarKng that in my system of 
thought it does not stand so separate and detached as ■ 
it appears in this place, nor is it without a foundation 
in the depths of knowledge. I could not omit it entirely, 
partly on account of the thoroughness of treatment 
demanded by my whole subject, and partly because of 
its important consequences, which will appear later in 
the course of our addresses, and which are intimately 
connected with our present design. 

44. The first and immediately obvious difference 
between the fortunes of the Germans and the other 
branches which grew from the same root is this : the 
forme r remained in the original dwelling-places of the 

'''" J ancestral stock, whereas the hitter emigrated to other 
/ places ; the former retained and developed the original 

* i^'i/^snguage of the ancestral stock, whereas the latter adopted 
' a foreign language and gradually reshaped it in a way of 

^_^ ^heir own. This earliest difference must be regarded as 

the explanation of those which came later, e.g., that in 
the original fatherland, in accordance with Teutonic 
/ primitive custom, there continued to be a federation of 
States under a head with limited powers, whereas in the 
foreign countries the form of government was brought 
more in accordance vsath the existing Roman method, 
and monarchies were established, etc. It is not these 
later differences that explain the one first mentioned. 

45. Now, of the changes which have been indicated, 
the first, the change of home, is quite unimportant. 
Man easily makes himself at home under any sky, and the 
national characteristic, far from being much changed 
by the place of abode, dominates and changes the latter 
after its own pattern. Moreover, the variety of natiiral 
influences in the region inhabitated by the Teutons is 
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not very great. Just as little importance should be , 
attached to the fact that the Teutonic race has inter- ^ 
mingled with the former inhabitants of the countries it 
conquered ; for, after all, the victors and masters and 
makers of the new people that arose from this inter- 
mingling were none but Teutons. Moreover, in the 
mother-country there was an intermingling with Slavs 
similar to that which took place abroad with Gauls, 
Cantabrians, etc., and perhaps of no less extent ; so 
that it would not be easy at the present day for any one 
of the peoples descended from Teutons to demonstrate 
a greater purity of descent than the others. 

46. More important, however, and in my opinion the 
cause of a complete contrast between the Germans and / 
the other peoples of Teutonic descent, is the second 
change, the change of language. Here, as I wish to point 
out distinctly at the very beginning, it is not a question 
of the special quality of the language retained by the one 
branch or adopted by the other ; on the contrary, the 
^importance lies solely in the fact that in the one case 
something native is retained, while in the other case 
something foreign is adopted. Nor is it a question of 
the previous ancestry of those who continue to speak an 
original language ; on the contrary, the importance 
lies solely in the fact that this language continues to be \j\ \ 
spoken, for men are fo rmed_ by language far more than. !/ '. . 
language is formed by men. / 

- 47: in order to make clear, so far as explanation is 
possible and necessary in this place, the consequences of 
such a difference in the creation of peoples, and to make 
clear the particular kind of contrast in national character- 
istics that necessarily follows from this difference, I must 
invite you to a consideration of the nature of language 
in general. 
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Language in general, and especially the designation 
of objects in language by sounds from the organs of 
speech, is in no way dependent on arbitrary decisions 
and agreements. On the contrary there is, to begin with, 
yA fundamental law, in accordance with which every idea 
I becomes in_thfi.Juimanuorgans of speech one^articular 
sound and no other. Just as objects are represented in 
the sense-organs of an individual by a definite form, 
colour, etc., so they are represented in language, which is 
the organ of social man, by a definite sound. It is not 
/really man that speaks, but human nature speaks in him 
_ and announces itself to others of his kind. Hence one 
V should say : There is and can be but one single language. 
\ Now indeed, and this is the second point, language 
in this unity for man, simply as man, may never and no- 
where have arisen. Everywhere it may have been further 
changed and formed by two groups of influences ; firstly, 
those exerted on the organs of speech by the locality 
and by more or less frequent use, and, secondly, those 
■exerted on the order of the designations by the order 
in which objects were observed and designated. Never- 
theless, in this also there is no chance or arbitrariness, 
but strict law ; and in an organ of speech thu^ affected by 
the conditions mentioned there necessarily arises, not 
the one pure human language, but a deviation therefrom, 
and, moreover, this particular deviation and no other. 

If we give the name of People to men whose organs of 

speech are influenced by the same external conditions, 

who live together, and who develop their language in 

[ continuous communication with each other, then we 

1 must say : The language of this people is necessarily 

' just what it is, and in reality this people does not express 

its knowledge, but its knowledge expresses itself out of 

the mouth of the people. 
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48. Despite all the changes brought about, as the 
language progresses, by the circumstances mentioned 
above, this conformity with law remains uninterrupted ; 
and indeed, for all who remain in uninterrupted com- 
munication, and who all hear in due course whatever 
any individual for the first time expresses, there is one 
and the same conformity with law. After thousands of 
years, and after all the changes undergone in that time 
by the external manifestation of the language of this 
people, it ever remains nature's one, same, living power 
of speech, which in the beginning necessarily arose in the 
way it did, which has flowed down through all conditions 
without interruption, and in each necessarily became what 
it did become, which in the end necessarily was what it 
now is, and in time to come necessarily wiU be what it 
then will be. The pure human language, in conjunction 
first with the speech-organ of the people when its first 
sound was uttered, and the product of these, in conjunc- 
tion further with all the developments which this first 
sound in the given circumstances necessarily acquired — 
all this together gives as its final result the present language 
of the people. For that reason, too, the language always 
remains the same language. Even though, after some 
centuries have passed, the descendants do not understand 
the language of their ancestors, because for them the 
transitions have been lost, nevertheless there is from the 
beginning a continuous transition without a leap, a 
transition always imperceptible at the time, and only 
made perceptible when further transitions occur and the 
whole process appears as a leap forward. There has never 
been a time when contemporaries ceased to understand 
each other, for their eternal go-between and interpreter 
always was, and has continued to be, the common power 
of nature speaking through them all. Such is the con- 
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dition of language, considered as the designation of objects 
directly perceived by the senses ; and in the beginning 
all human language is this. When the people raises 
itself from this stage of sensuous perception to a grasp 
of the supersensuous, then, if this supersensuous is to 
be repeated at will and kept from being confused with the 
sensuous by the first individual, and if it is to be com- 
municated to others for their convenience and guidance, 
the only way at first to keep firm hold of it wiU be to 
designate a Self as the instrument of a supersensuous 
world and to distinguish it precisely from the same Self as 
the instrument of the sensuous world — to contrast a soul, 
a mind, etc., with a physical body. As all the various 
objects of this supersensuous world appear only in and 
exist for that supersensuous instrument, the only possible 
way of designating them in language would oe to say 
that their special relation to their instrument is similar 
to the relation of such-and-such particular sensuous 
objects to the sensuous instrument, and in this relation 
to compare a particular supersensuous thing with a 
particular sensuous one, using this comparison to indicate 
by language the place of the supersensuous thing in the 
supersensuous instrument. In this sphere language has 
no further power ; it gives a sensuous image of the 
supersensuous thing, merely with the remark that it .is 
an image of that kind ; he who wishes to attain to the 
thing itself must set his own mental instrument in motion 
according to the rule given him by the image. Speaking 
generally, it is evident that this designation of the super- 
sensuous by means of sensuous images must in every 
case be conditioned by the stage of development which 
the power of sensuous perception has reached in the 
people under consideration. Hence, ihe ori^n and_gro- 
gressof this designation by sensuous images will be very 
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different in different languages and will depend on the 
difference in the relation that has existed and continues ,y 
to exist between the sensuous and intellectual develop- 
, ment of the people speaking a language. 

49. We shall next illustrate this observation, clear 
though it is in itself, by an example. Anything that arises, 
according to the conception of the fundamental impulse 
explained in the preceding address, directly in clear 
perception and not in the first place in dim feeling — 
anything of this kind, and it is always a supersensuous 
object, is denoted by a Greek word which is frequently 
used in the German language also ; it is called an Idea 
[German, Iiee'\ ; and this word conveys exactly the same 
sensuous image as the word Gesicht in German, which 
occurs in the following expressions in Luther's translation 
of the Bible : Ye shall see visions [Gesichte], ye shall 
dream dreams. Idea or Vision, in its sensuous meaning, •/ 
would be something that could be perceived only by the 
bodily eye and not by any other sense such as taste, 
hearing, etc. ; it would be such a thing as a rainbow, or 
the forms which pass before us in dreams. Idea or 
Vision, in its supersensuous meaning, would denote, 
first of all, in conformity with the sphere in which the 
word is to be valid, something that cannot be perceived 
by the body at all, but only by the mind ; and then, 
something that cannot, as many other things can, be 
perceived by the dim feeling of the mind, but only by the 
eye of the mind, by clear perception. Further, even if 
one were inclined to assume that for the Greeks the basis 
of this sensuous designation was certainly the rainbow and 
similar phenomena, one would have to admit that their 
sensuous perception had already advanced to the stage 
of noticing this difference between things, viz., that some 
reveal themselves to all or several senses and others to ' 
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the eye alone, and that, besides, if the developed conception 
had become clear to them, they would have had to desig- 
nate it not in this way but in some other. Also their 
superior mental clearness would then be evident as 
compared, say, with that of another people which was 
not able to indicate the difference between the sensuous 
and the supersensuous by an image taken from the 
deliberate waking state, but had gone to dreams to find 
an image for another world. It would at the same time 
be plain that this difference was not based on the greater 
or smaller strength of the sense for the supersensuous in 
the two peoples, but solely on the difference between their 
sensuous clearness at the time when they sought to desig-i 
nate supersensuous things. 

50. Thus all designation of the supersensuous is con- 

^ditioned by the extent and clearness of sensuous percep- 
tion in him who gives the designation. The image is 
clear to him and expresses to him in an entirely com-' 
prehensible way the relation of the thing conceived to 
the mental instrument, because this relation is explained 
to him by another, direct, and Uving relation to his 
sensuous instrument. The new designation which thus 
arises, together with all the new clearness which sensuous 
perception itself acquires by this extended use of the sign^ 
is now deposited in the language ; and the supersensuous 
perception possible in the future is now designated in 
V accordance with its relation to the total supersensuous 
and sensuous perception deposited in the whole language. 
So it goes on without interruption, and so the immediate 
clearness and comprehensibility of the images is never 

' broken off, but remains a continuous stream. More- 
over, since language is not an arbitrary means of com- 
munication, but breaks forth out of the life of under-" 
standing as an immediate force of nature, a language 
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continuously developed according to this law has also %:■ 
the power of immediately affecting and stimulating life. 
Just as things immediately present influence man, so 
must the words of such a language influence him who 
understands them ; for they, too, are things, and not an 
arbitrary contrivance. Such is the case first in the 
sensuous world. Nor is it otherwise in the supersensuous ; 
for, although in the latter the continuous process of observ- 
ing nature is interrupted by free contemplation and 
reflection, and at this point God who is without image 
appears, yet designation by language at once inserts the 
Thing-without-image in the continuous connection of 
things which have an image. So, in this respect also, 
the continuous progress of language, which broke forth 
in the beginning as a force of nature, remains uninter- / 
rupted, and into the stream of designation no arbitrari- 
ness enters. For the same reason the supersensuous part 
of a language thus continuously developed cannot lose 
its power of stimulating life in him who but sets his / 
mental instrument in motion. The words of such a 
language in all its parts are life and create life. Now if^ 
in respect of the development of the language for what 
is supersensuous, we make the assumption that the people 
of this language have continued in unbroken communica- 
tion, and that what one has thought and expressed has 
before long come to the knowledge of all, then what has 
previously been said in general is valid for all who speak 
this language. To all who will but think the imager/-' 
deposited in the language is clear ; to all who really 
think it is alive and stimulates their life. 

51. Such is the case, I say, with a language which, 
from the time the first sound broke forth among the same 
people, has developed continuously out of the actual 
common life of ■ this people, and into which no element 
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has ever entered that did not express an observation 
actually experienced by this people, and, moreover, 
an observation standing in a connection of wide-spread 
reciprocal influence with all the other observations of 
the same people. It does not matter if ever so many 
individuals of other race and other language are incorpora- 
ted with the people speaking this language ; provided 
the former are not permitted to bring the sphere of their 
observations up to the position from which the language 
is thereafter to develop, they remain dumb in the com- 
munity and without influence on the language, until 
the time comes when they themselves have entered into 
the sphere of observation of the original people. Hence 
they do not form the language ; it is the language which 
forms them. 

52. But the exact opposite of all that has so far been 
said takes place when a people gives up its own language 
and adopts a foreign one which is already highly developed 
as regards the designation of supersensuous things. I 
do not mean when it yields itself quite freely to the 
influence of this foreign language and is quite content 
to remain without a language until it has entered into 
the circle of observation of this foreign language, but when 
it forces its own circle of observation on the adopted 
language, which, when it develops from the position in 
which they found it, must thenceforward proceed in this 
circle of observation. In respect of the sensuous part 
of the language, such an event, indeed, is without con- 
sequences. For among every people the children must 
in any case learn that part of the language just as if the 
signs were arbitrary, and thus recapitulate in this matter 
the whole previous linguistic development of the nation. 
But in this sphere of the senses every sign can be made 
quite clear by directly looking at or touching the thing 
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designated. At most, the result of this would be that 
the first generation of a people which thus changed its 
language would be compelled when adults to go back 
to the years of childhood ; with their descendants, 
however, and with subsequent generations, everything 
would doubtless be in the old order again. On the other 
hand, this change has consequences of the greatest impor- 
tance in respect of the supersensuous part of the language. 
For the first possessors of the language this part was 
formed in the way already described ; but, for those who 
acquire the language later, the verbal image contains a 
comparison with an observation of the senses, which 
they have either passed over long ago without the accom- 
panying mental development, or ebe have not yet had, 
and perhaps never can have. The most that they 
can do in such a case is to let the verbal image and its 
mental significance explain each other ; in this way they 
receive the flat ~and dead history of a foreign culture, 
but not in any way a culture of their own. They get 
symbols which for them are neither immediately clear 
nor able to stimulate hfe, but which must seem to them 
entirely as arbitrary as the sensuous part of the language. 
For them this advent of history, and nothing but history, 
as expositor, makes the language dead and closed in respect 
of its whole sphere of imagery, and its continuous onward 
flow is broken off. Although, beyond this sphere, they 
may again develop the language as a living language in 
their own way and so far as this is possible from such a 
starting-point, nevertheless that element remains a 
dividing wall at which, without exception, language in its 
original emergence from life as a force of nature and the 
actual language's renewal of contact with life are broken. 
Although such a language may be stirred on the surface 
by the wind of life and thus present the appearance of 
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having a Kfe of its own, nevertheless it has a dead element 
deeper down, and by the entrance of the new circle of 
observation and the breach with the old one it is cut off 
from the living root. 

53. We proceed to illustrate the foregoing by an 
example, remarking incidentally that such a language, 
at bottom dead and incomprehensible, very easily lends 
itself to perversion and to misuse in glossing over every 
kind of human corruption, and that this is not possible 
in a language which has never died. I take as my example 
the three notorious words, Humanity, Popularity, and 

- Liberality. When these words are used in speaking to 
a German who has learnt no language but his own they 
are to him nothing but a meaningless noise, which has 
no relationship of sound to remind him of anything he 
knows already and so takes him completely out of his 
circle of observation and beyomd any observation possible 
to him. Now, if the unknown word nevertheless attracts 
his attention by its foreign, distinguished, and euphonious 
tone, and if he thinks that what sounds so lofty must 
also have some lofty meaning, he must have this meaning 
explained to him from the very beginning and as some- 
thing entirely new to him, and he can only accept this 
explanation blindly. So he becomes tacitly accus- 

I tomed to acknowledge as really existing and valuable 
something which, if left to himself, he would perhaps 
never have found worth mentioning. Let no one 
believe that the case is much different with the neo-Latin 
peoples, who utter those words as if they were words 
of their mother-tongue. Without a scholarly study of 

- antiquity and of its actual language they understand 
the roots of those words just as little as the German 
does. Now if, instead of the word Humanity \Human- 
itat\ we had said to a German the word Menschlichkeit, 
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which is its literal translation, he would have understood 
us without further historical explanation, but he would 
have said : " Well, to be a man [Mensch'] and not a wild 
beast is not very much after all." Now it may be that 
no Roman would ever have said that ; but the German 
would say it, because in his language manhood \Mensch- 
heit\ has remained an idea of the senses only and has 
never become a symbol of a supersensuous idea as it did 
among the Romans. Our ancestors had taken note of 
the separate human virtues and designated them symboli- 
caUy in language perhaps long before it occurred to them 
to combine them in a single concept as contrasted with 
animal nature ; and that is no discredit to our ancestors 
as compared with the Romans. Now anyone who, in 
spite of this, wished to introduce that foreign and Roman 
symbol artificially and, as it were, by a trick into the 
language of the Germans, would obviously be lowering 
their ethical standard in passing on to them as distinguished 
and commendable something which may perhaps be so 
in the foreign language, but which the German, in accord- 
ance with the ineradicable nature of his national power 
of imagination, only regards as something already known 
and indispensable. A closer examination might enable 
U8 to demonstrate that those Teutonic races which 
adopted the Latin language experienced, even in the 
beginning, similar degradations of their former ethical 
standard because of inappropriate foreign symbols ; 
but on this circumstance we do not now wish to lay too 
great a stress. 

Further, if in speaking to the German, instead of the 
words Popularity [Popularit'di] and Liberality \LibeT- 
alit'dt], I should use the expressions, " striving for favour 
vrith the great mob," and " not having the mind of a 
slave," which is how they must be literally translated, 
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he would, to begin with, not even obtain a clear and vivid 
sense-image such as was certainly obtained by a Roman of 
old. The latter saw every day with his own eyes the 
flexible pohteness of an ambitious candidate to all and 
sundry, and outbursts of the slave mind too ; and those 
words vividly re-presented these things to him. Even 
from the Roman of a later period these sights were 
removed by the change in the form of government and 
the introdyction of Christianity ; and, besides, his own 
language was beginning to a great extent to die away 
in his own mouth. This was more especially due to 
Christianity, which was alien to him, and which he 
could neither ward off nor thoroughly assimilate. How 
was it possible for this language, already half dead in its 
own home, to be transmitted alive to a foreign people ? 
How could it now be transmitted to us Germans ? More- 
over, with regard to the symbolic mental content of 
both those expressions, there is in the word Popularity, 
even at the very beginning, something base, which was 
perverted in their mouths and became a virtue, owing to 
the corruption of the nation and of its constitution. 
' The German never falls into this perversion, so long as 
it is put before him in his own language. But when 
Liberality is translated by saying that a man has not 
the soul of a slave, or, to give it a modern rendering, has 
not a lackey's way of thinking, he once more replies that 
to say this also means very little. 

Moreover, into these verbal images, which even in their 
pure form among the Romans arose at a low stage of 
ethical culture or designated something positively base, 
there were stealthily introduced during the development 
of the neo-Latin languages the idea of lack of seriousness 
about social relations, the idea of self-abandonment, and 
the idea of heartless laxity. In order to bring these 
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things into esteem among us, use was made of the respect 
we have for antiquity and foreign countries to introduce 
the same words into the German language. It was done 
so quietly that no one was fully aware of what was actually 
intended. The purpose and the result of all admixture 
has ever been this : first of ajl to remove the hearer from 
the immediate comprehensibility and definiteness which 
are the inherent qualities of every primitive language ; 
then, when he has been prepared to accept such words 
in blind faith, to supply him with the explanation that 
he needs ; and, finally, in this explanation to mix vice 
and virtue together in such a way that it is no easy matter 
to separate them again. Now, if the true meaning of 
those three foreign words, provided they have a meaning, 
had been expressed to the German in his own words 
and within his own circle of verbal images, in this way : 
Menschenfreundlichkeit (friendliness to man), Leutselig- 
keit (condescension or affability), and Eddmut (noble- 
mindedness), he would have understood us ; but the base 
associations we have mentioned could never have been 
slipped into those designations. Within the range of 
German speech such a wrapping-up in incomprehen- 
sibility and darkness arises either from clumsiness or 
evil design ; it is to be avoided, and the means always 
ready to hand is to translate into right and true German. 
, But in the neo-Latin languages this incomprehensibility is 
/ of their very nature and origin, and there is no means of 
avoiding it, for they do not possess any living language 
by which they might examine the dead one ; indeed, 
when one looks at the matter closely, they are entirely 
without a mother-tongue. 

54. This single example will serve to demonstrate 
what could with ease be followed up throughout the whole 
range of the language and found present everywhere. 
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V ' It is intended to explain to you as clearly as is here 
possible what has so far been said. We are speaking 
of the supersensuous part of the language, and not 
immediately or directly of the sensuous part. This super- 
( sensuous part, in a language that has always remained 
\alive, is expressed by symbols of sense, comprehending 
/at every step in complete unity the sum total of the 
sensuous and mental life of the nation deposited in the 
language, for the purpose of designating an idea that like- 
wise is not arbitrary, but necessarily proceeds from the 
jwhole previous life of the nation. From the idea and 
Its designation a keen eye, looking back, could not fail 
to reconstruct the whole history of the nation's culture. 
But in a dead language this supersensuous part, which, 
; while the language was still alive, was what we have 
I described, becomes with the death of the language a 
J tattered collection of arbitrary and totally inexplicable 
symbols for ideas that are just as arbitrary ; and with 
both idea and symbol there is nothing else to be done 
but just to learn them. _^^ 

55. With this our immediate task is performed, whichj 
was to find the characteristic that differentiates the I 
German from the other peoples of Teutonic descent. / 
The difference arose at the moment of the separatioir' 
of the common stock and consists in this, that the 
German speaks a language which has been alive ever 
since it first issued from the force of nature, whereas 
the other Teutonic races speak a language which has 
movement on the surface only but is dead at the root. 
To this circumstance alone, to life on the one hand and 
death on the other, we assign the difference ; but we 
are not in any way taking up the further question of 
the intrinsic value of the German language. Between 
life and death there is no comparison ; the former has 
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infinitely more value than the latter. All direct com- 
parisons between German and neo-Latin languages are 
therefore null and void, and are obliged to discuss things 
which are not worth discussing. If the intrinsic value of 
the German language is to be discussed, at the very least 
a language of equal rank, a language equally primitive, 
as, for example, Greek, must enter the lists ; but such a 
comparison is far beyond our present purpose. 

56. What an immeasurable influence on the whole 
human development of a people the character of its lan- 
guage may have — its language, which accompanies the in- 
dividual into the most secret depths of his mind in thought 
and will and either hinders him or gives him wings, which 
unites within its domain the whole mass of men who speak 
it into one single and common understanding, which is 
the true point of meeting and mingling for the world 
of the senses and the world of spirits, and fuses the ends 
of both in each other in such a fashion that it is impossible 
to tell to which of the two it belongs itself — how different 
the results of this influence may prove to be where the 
relation is as life to death, all this in general is easily 
perceived. In the first place, the German has a means 
of investigating his living language more thoroughly 
by comparing it with the closed Latin language, which 
differs very widely from his own in the development of 
verbal images ; on the other hand, he has a means of 
understanding Latin more clearly in the same way. This 
is not possible to a member of the neo-Latin peoples, 
who fundamentally remains a captive in the sphere of 
one and the same language. Then the German, in learn- 
ing the original Latin, at the same time acquires to a 
certain extent the derived languages also ; and if he should 
learn the former more thoroughly than a foreigner does, 
which for the reason given the German will very likely 
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be able to do, he at the same time learns to understand 
this foreigner's own language far more thoroughly and 
to possess it far more intimately than does the foreigner 
himself who speaks it. Hence the German, if only he 
makes use of all his advantages, can always be superior 
to the foreigner and understand him fully, even better 
than the foreigner understands himself, and can translate 
.the foreigner to the fullest extent. On the other hand, 
the foreigner can never understand the true German 
without a thorough and extremely laborious study of 
the German language, and there is no doubt that he will 
leave what is genuinely German untranslated. The things 
in these languages which can only be learnt from the 
foreigner himself are mostly new fashions of speech 
due to boredom and caprice, and one is very modest when 
one consents to receive instruction of this kind. In most 
cases one would be able, instead, to show foreigners how 
they ought to speak according to the primitive language 
and its law of change, and that the new fashion is worth- 
less and offends against ancient and traditional good usage. 

57. In addition to the special consequence just men- 
tioned, the whole wealth of consequences we spoke of 
comes about of itself. 

It is, however, our intention to treat these consequences 
as a whole, fundamentally and comprehensively, from 
the point of view of the bond that unites them, in order 
to give in this way a thorough description of the German 
in contrast to the other Teutonic races. For the present 
I briefly indicate these consequences thus : — 

(1) Where the people has a living language, mental 
culture influences life ; where the contrary is the case, 
mental culture and life go their way independently of 
each other. 

(2) For the same reason, a people of the former kind 
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is really and truly in earnest about all mental culture 
and wishes it to influence life ; whereas a people of the 
latter kind looks upon mental culture rather as an ingeni- 
ous game and has no wish to make it anything more. 

(3) From No. 2 it foUows that the former has honest 
diligence and earnestness in all things, and takes pains ; 
whereas the latter is easy-going and guided by its happy 
nature. 

(4) From all this together it follows that in a nation 
of the former kind the mass of the people is capable of 
education, and the educators of such a nation test their 
discoveries on the people and wish to influence it; 
whereas in a nation of the latter kind the educated classes 
separate themselves from the people and regard it as 
nothing more than a bUnd instrument of their plans. 
The further discussion of the characteristics indicated I 
reserve for the next address. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DIFFERENCE THAT HAS 
BEEN INDICATED 

58. With the object of describing the characteristic 
quality of the Germans we have pointed out the funda- 
mental difference between them and the other peoples 
of Teutonic descent, viz., th^r the forme r have remaine d 
in, th^ pnintpTriipte d flow of a p rJT"'''''^'' l^ng'^ag? whjrh 
develop«Jtself~£iiiiiiiiuouslx put of real life, wherea s. thc_ 
latter ado^^tecL^aJan^uage which was foreign to the m an d 
which un der their influence lias been killedT^At the end 
of the previous address we indicated other manifestations 
among these peoples, who differ from each other in the 
way we have shown. To-day we shall deal more fully 
with these manifestations, which are a necessary conse- 
quence of that fundamental difference, and establish them 
more iirmly on their common foundation. 

An investigation which endeavours to be thorough can 
rise too high to be involved in many disputes or to arouse 
much jealousy. Our method of investigation in the 
present instance will be the same as it was in the one to 
which this is a sequel. We shall take the fundamental 
difference that has been indicated, and deduce its con- 
sequences step by step ; our sole concern will be to see 
that this deduction is correct. Whether the various 
manifestations which, according to this deduction, ought 
7a 
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to exist, are actually met with in experience is a question 
which I shall leave entirely to you and to any observer for 
decision. As regards the German especially, I shall 
indeed prove at the proper time that he has in fact revealed 
himself to be what our deduction shows he was bound 
to be. But, as regards Teutons in other countries, I 
shall have no objection if one of them, with a real under- 
standing of the true nature of our present dbcussion, 
is subsequently successful in proving that his compatriots 
have been just what the Germans have been, and is able 
to show that they are entirely free from the opposite 
characteristics. In general, our description even of 
these opposite characteristics will not dwell on what is 
• harsh and disadvantageous, for such a method makes 
victory more easy than honourable, but will merely 
point out what are the inevitable consequences, and will 
do this with as much consideration as is consistent with 
the truth. 

59. The first consequence of that fundamental differ- 
ence, I said, was this ; among the people with a living \ 
language mental culture influences life, whereas among a 
people of the opposite kind mental culture and life go 
their separate ways. It will be useful first of all to explain 
more fully the meaning of this statement. First of all, ^ 
when we speak here of life and of the influence exerted \^ 
f upon it by mental culture, we must be understood to mean 
primitive life in its flow from the source of all spiritual 
■ life, from God, the development of human relationships 
1 according to their archetype, and, therefore, the creation ' 
\of a new life such as has never hitherto existed. We are 
by no means discussing the mere preservation from decay 
of those relationships in their present stage. Stid less 
have we in mind the assistance of individual members 
who have fallen behind in the general development. 
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I Next, when we apeak of mental culture we are to under- 
stand thereby, first of all, philosophy, for it is philosophy 

l/ which scientifically comprehends the eternal archetype 
of all spiritual life. We must designate it by the foreign 
name, as the Germans have shown themselves unwilling 
to adopt the German name ^ that was recently suggested. 
For this science, and for all science based upon it, the claim 
is now made that it infiuences the life of a people who have 
a living language. But, in apparent contrast to this 
assertion, it has often been said, and by some among 
ourselves, that philosophy, science, the fine arts, etc., 
are ends in themselves and not handmaids of life, and that 
it is degrading them to esteem them according to their 
utility in the service of life. Here we must define these ■ 
expressions more closely and guard against any misinter- 
pretation. They are true in the following double but 
limited sense ; first, that it is not the duty of science or 
art, as some have thought, to be useful at what may be 
called a lower stage of life, e.g., temporal or sensuous life, 
or for everyday edification ; then, that an individual, 
in consequence of his personal seclusion from a spiritual 
world regarded as a whole, may be entirely absorbed in 
these special branches of the universal divine life without 
needing a stimulus from outside them, and may find in 
them complete satisfaction. But they are in no wise 
true in the strict sense, for it is just as impossible that 
there should be more than one end in itself as that there 
should be more than one Aosolute. The sole end in 
Atself, apart from which there can be no other, is spiritual 

' , life. Now this expresses itself in part and appears as an 

' eternal stream, with itself as source — that is, as eternal 

activity. This activity eternally receives its pattern 

from science, and its ability to form itself according to 

* [Wusenschaftdehre, i.A Theory of science.] 
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this pattern from art, and in so far it might appear that\ 
science and art exist as means to an end, which is active ^ 
life. But in this form of activity life itself is never com- 
pleted and made absolute as a unity, but goes on into the 
infinite. Now, if life is to exist as such an absolute unity, 
it must be in another form. This form is that of pure / 
thought, which produces the rehgious insight described ^ ., 
in the third address, a form which, as absolute unity, is / 
utterly incompatible with infinity of action and which yf 
can never be completely expressed in action. Hence both 
of them, thought as well as activity, are forms incompat- 
ible only in the woi-ld of appearance, but in the world / 
beyond appearance they are both equally one and the 
same absolute life. One cannot say that thought exists, 
and exists as it does, for the sake of activity, or vice versa ; 
one must say that both must simply exist, since life must 
be a completed whole in the phenomenal world, just as 
it is in the noumenal. Within this sphere, therefore, 
and according to this view, it is not nearly enough to say 
that science exerts an influence on life; science itself 
is life perpetual in itself. Or, to connect this with a 
well-known expression, one sometimes hears the question 
put : What is the use of all knowledge, if one does not 
act in accordance with it ? This remark implies that 
knowledge is regarded as a means to action, and the 
latter as the real end. One could put the question 
the other way round and ask : How can we possibly 
act well without knowing what the Good is ? This 
way of expressing it would regard knowledge as con- \ 
ditioning action. But both expressions are one-sided, \ 
and the truth is that both, knowledge as well as t^// 
action, are in the same way inseparable elements of I ^^ 
rational life. ^ 

60. But science is Ufe perpetual in itself, as we have 
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just expressed it, only when thought is the real mind and 
disposition of the one who thinks, in such a way that, 
without special effort and even without being clearly 
conscious of it, he views and judges everything else that 
he thinks, views, and judges according to that fundamental 
thought, and, if the latter exerts an influence on action, 
just as inevitably acts according to it. But thought is 
in no wise life and disposition when it is thought only as 
the thought of a life that is strange or foreign, however 
clearly and completely it may be comprehended as a 
thought that has a mere possibility of existence in this 
way, and however clearly one might think, as perhaps 
someone could think, in this fashion. In this latter case, 
between our thinking at second-hand and our real think- 
ing there lies a wide field of chance and freedom — a 
freedom that we feel no desire to use ; and so this think- 
ing at second-hand remains apart from us ; it is a merely 
/possible thinking, one made free from us and always freely 

■, to be repeated. In the former case thought has by itself 
directly taken hold of our self, and made it into itself ; 
and through this reality of thought for us, arising in this 
way, we obtain insight into its necessity. As we have just 
said, no freedom can forcibly bring about the latter con- 
sequence, which must be produced of itself, and thought 
itself must take hold of us and form us according to itself. 
6l. Now this living effectiveness of thought is very 
/much furthered and, indeed, where the thinking is of the 
proper depth and strength, even made inevitable, by think- 
ing and designating in a living language. The symbol 
/ in such a language is itself directly living and sensuous ; 
' it re-presents all real life and so takes hold of and exerts 
\ an influence on life. To the possessor of such a language 

■ I spirit speaks directly and reveals itself as man does to man. 
But the symbol of a dead language does not stimulate 
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anything directly ; in order to enter the living stream of 
such a language one must first recapitulate knowledge 
acquired by the study of history from a world that has 
died, and transport one's self into an alien mode of 
thought. How superabundant must be the impulse of 
one's own thinking, if it does not grow weary in this long 
and wide field of history and in the end modestly content 
itself with the region of history. If the thinking of the 
possessor of a living language does not become aUve, he 
may rightly be accused of not having thought at all and 
of having merely indulged in reverie. The possessor of 
a dead language, however, cannot in a similar case be 
similarly accused without hesitation ; it may be that 
he has " thought " after his own fashion, i.e., carefully 
developed the conceptions deposited in his language. 
Only he has not done that which, if he succeeded in 
doing it, would be accounted a miracle. 

Incidentally it is evident that the impulse to thinking, 
in the case of a people with a dead language, will be most 
powerful and produce the greatest apparent results in 
the beginning, when the language has not yet become 
clear enough to everyone. It is also evident that, as 
soon as the language becomes clearer and more definite, 
this impulse to thinking will tend more and more to die 
away in the chains of the language. It is further evident 
that in the end the philosophy of a people of this kind 
will consciously resign itself to the fact that it is only an 
explanation of the dictionary, or, as un-German spirits 
among us have expressed it in a more high-sounding 
fashion, a metacritic of language ; and, finally, that such 
a people will acknowledge some mediocre didactic poem 
in comedy form on the subject of hypocrisy to be its 
greatest philosophical work.^ 

^ [Rcbte leeou to tefei here to I^oliiie's Jartuffe.'] 
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62. In this way, I say, spiritual culture — and here 
J especially thinking in a primitive language is meant — 
does not exert an influence on life ; it is itself the life 
of him who thinks in this fashion. Nevertheless it 
necessarily strives, from the life that thinks in this way, 
to influence other life outside it, and so to influence the 
life of aU about it and to form this life in accordance with 
itself. For, just because that kind of thinking is life, it 
is felt by its possessor with inward pleasure in its vitalizing, 
transflguring, and liberating power. But everyone to 
whose inmost being happiness has been revealed is bound 
to wish that everyone else may experience the same bliss ; 
he is thus driven, and must work, to the end that the 
stream from which he has drawn his own well-being may 
spread itself over others too. It is different with him who 
has merely apprehended the possibility of second-hand 
thinking. Just as its substance yields him neither weal nor 
woe, but merely occupies his leisure agreeably and enter- 
tainingly, so it is impossible for him to believe that it can 
bring weal or woe to anyone else. In the end it is to 
him a matter of indifference on what subject anyone 
exercises his ingenuity or with what he occupies his 
hours of leisure. 
/ 63. Of the means of introducing into the lives of alt 
/the thought that has begun in the life of the individual, 
^ the highest and best is poetry ; hence thb is the second 
main branch of the spiritual culture of a people. The 
\ thinker designates his thought in language, and this, as 
we have said above, cannot be done except by images 
of sense and, moreover, by an act of creation extending 
beyond the previous range of sensuous imagery. In 
doing this the thinker b himself a poet ; if he is not a 
poet, language will fail him when his first thought comes, 
and, when he attempts the second, thought itself will 
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depart from him. An extension and amplification of 
the language's range of sensuous imagery having thus 
been begun by the thinker, to send it in flood through 
the whole field of sensuous images, so that every image 
may receive its appropriate share of the new spiritual 
ennoblement and so that the whole of life, down to its 
deepest depths of sense, may appear steeped in the new 
ray of light, may be well-pleasing, and may unwittingly 
give the illusion of ennobling itself — to do this is the 
work of true poetry. Only a living language can have '> 
such poetry, for only in such a language can the range of 
sensuous imagery be extended by creative thought, and- 
only in it does what has already been created remain , 
alive and open to the influence of kindred life. Such a 
language has within itself the power of infinite poetry, 
ever refreshing and renewing its youth, for every stirring 
of living thought in it opens up a new vein of poetic 
enthusiasm. To such a language, therefore, poetry is 
the highest and best means of flooding the life of all with 
the spiritual culture that has been attained. It is quite 
impossible for a dead language to have poetry in this 
higher sense, for none of the conditions necessary to 
poetry exist in it. Such a language can have, how- 
ever, though only for a limited period, a substitute 
for poetry in the following way. The outpourings of 
the art of poetry in the original language will attract 
attention. The new people, indeed, cannot go on 
making poetry in the path that has been begun, for this 
is foreign to its life, but it can introduce its own life and 
its new circumstances into the sphere of sensuous imagery 
and poetry in which the preceding age expressed its own 
life ; it can, for example, dress up its knights as heroes, 
and vice versa, and make the ancient gods exchange 
raiment with the new ones. It is precisely this placing 
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of unfamiliar vesture upon the commonplace that gives 
it 3 charm akin to that produced by idealization, and the 
resuh will be quite pleasing figures. But the range of 
sensuous and poetical imagery in the original language 
on the one hand, and the new conditions of life on the 
other, are finite and limited quantities. At some point 
their mutual penetration is completed ; and when that 
^ point is reached the people celebrates its golden age and 
- the source of its poetry runs dry. Somewhere or other 
there must be a highest point in the adaptation of fixed 
words to fixed ideas, and of fixed imagery to fixed con- 
ditions of life. When this point has been reached this 
people must do one of two things. It can either repeat 
its most successful masterpieces in a different form, so 
that they look as if they were something new, although 
they are in fact nothing but the old familiar things. 
Or else, if it is determined to achieve something entirely 
new, it can seek refuge in the unbecoming and the 
unseemly. In this case their poetic art will mix together 
the ugly and the beautiful and have recourse to carica- 
ture and humour, while their prose will be compelled to 
confuse ideas and to jumble virtue and vice together. 
This they must do if they seek new forms of expression. 
64. When mental culture and life thus go their own 
separate ways in a nation, the natural consequence is 
that those classes who have no access to mental culture, 
and who do not even receive the results of it as they 
would in a living nation, are placed at a disadvantage 
j /as compared with the educated classes and are regarded, 
so to speak, as a different species of humanity, unequal 
to them in mental power from the beginning and by 
the mere fact of birth. Another consequence is that 
/^ 1 the educated classes have no truly loving sympathy with 
_ them and are not impelled to give them thorough aid. 
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for they believe that their original inequality makes 
them quite incapable of being aided. It follows also that 
the educated classes are tempted rather to make use of «/> 
them as they are and to let them be so used. Although 
even this consequence of the death of the language can 
be mitigated in the first years of the new nation by a 
humanitarian religion and by the lack of special skill 
among the higher classes, yet, as time goes on, this 
despising of the people will become more and more 
unconcealed and cruel. TTiat is why the educated 
classes assume superiority and give themselves airs ; and 
there is in addition a special reason closely connected 
with it which, as it has had a very extensive influence 
even on the Germans, must be mentioned here. It 
arises from the fact that in the beginning the Romans 
called themselves barbarians and their own language 
barbarous, as contrasted with the Greeks. In this they 
very ingenuously repeated what the Greeks had said 
about them. Afterwards the Romans handed on the 
description they had taken upon themselves, and found 
among the Teutons the same unquestioning simplicity 
as they themselves had shown towards the Greeks. 
The Teutons believed that the only possible way to get 
rid of barbarism was to become Romans. The immi- 
grants to what was formerly Roman soil became as Roman 
as they possibly could. But in their imagination the 
term " barbarous " soon acquired the secondary meaning 
of " common, plebeian, and loutish," and in this way 
" Roman," on the contrary, became synonymous with 
" distinguished." This way of looking at it affected 
the Teutonic languages in general and in particular ; 
in general, since, when measures were taken deliberately 
and consciously to mould the language, they were directed 
towards throvnng out the Teutonic roots and forming 
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the words fromLatin roots, and thus creating the Romance 
language as the language of the court and of the educated 

"classes. "But~the particular result is that, -wheneveFTWD — 
words have the same meaning, the one from a Teutonic 
root almost without exception denotes what is base and 
ignoble, and the one from the Latin root what is nobler 
a'nd more distinguished. 
/ 65. "TTiis endemic disease of the whole Teutonic race, 

://a8 it might be called, attacks the German in the mother- 
country too, if he is not armed against it by a high 
earnestness. Even in our ears it is easy for Latin to sound 
distinguished, even to our eyes Roman customs appear 

I nobler and everything German on the contrary vulgar ; 
and as we were not so fortunate as to acquire all this 
at first-hand, we take much pleasure in receiving it at 
second-hand through the medium of the neo-Latin 
nations.^ So long as we are German we appear to our- 

^ [Fichte adds this note here : In our opinion the decision as to the 
greater or less euphony of a language should not be based upon the direct 
impreasion, which depends on so many matters of chance. Even a judg- 
ment of this kind should be founded on definite principles. The merit of a 
language in this respect should undoubtedly be, first of all, that it exhausts 
and comprehensively presents the possibilities of the human organs of 
speech, and, secondly, that it combines the separate sounds in a natural and 
convenient unity. Hence it follows that nations who only half develop 
their organs of speech, and that in a one-sided fashion, who avoid certain 
Boundsorcombinationsunder the pretextof difficulty or cacophony, and who 
esteem euphonious only what they are accustomed to hear and can them- 
selves pronounce — such nations have no say in an investigadon of this kind. 

This is not the place to deUver judgment according to those higher 
principles on the German language in this respect. Latin itself, the 
parent language, is pronounced by each neo-European nation in its own 
way, and it would not be easy to restore its true pronunciation. There 
remains, therefore, only this question, whether the German language 
when compared with neo-Latin languages sounds so bad, hard, and harsh 
as some are inclined to think. 

Until this question is thoroughly decided, we may meanwhile at least 
explain how it happens that it does seem so to foreigners, and to Germans 
too, even when they are unprejudiced and free from preferences or hate. 
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selves men Ute any others ; when half or more than half 
our vocabulary is non-German, and when we adopt 
conspicuous customs and wear conspicuous clothes which 
seem to come from foreign parts, then we fancy ourselves 
distinguished. But the summit of our triumph is reached 
when we are no longer taken for Germans, but actually for 
Spaniards or Englishmen, whichever of the two happens to 
be the more fashionable at the moment. We are right. 
Naturalness on the German side, arbitrariness and y 
artificiaUty on the foreign side, are the fundamental 
differences. If we keep to the former we are just like all 
our fellow-Germans, who understand us and accept 
us as their equals ; only when we seek refuge in the 
latter do we become incomprehensible to our fellows, 
who take us to be of a different nature. This unnatural- 
ness comes of itself into the life of foreign countries, 
because their life deviated from nature originally and 
in a matter of the first importance. But we Germans 
must first seek it out and accustom ourselves to the belief I 
that something is beautiful, proper, and convenient, 1 
which does not naturally appear so to us. The main \ .,. 
reason for all this in the case of the German fs his "belief \ 
in the greater distinction of romanized countries, together 
with his craving to be just as distinguished and arti- / 
ficially to create in Germany too that gulf between the / 

A people as yet uncultivated, with a very lively povrcr of imagination, and at 
4Jie same time childlike in mind and free from national vanity (tke Teutona 
geem to have had all these qualities) is attracted by what is far away, and 
likes to make remote countries and distant islands the habitation for the 
objecta of its desires and the glories of which it dreams. Such a people 
develops a sense of romance (the word explains itself and no more suitable 
one could be invented). Sounds and tones from those regions touch this 
sense and awaken its whole world of wonders; hence they are pleasing. 

This may be the reason why oui countrymen who emigrated gave up their 
own language for a foreign one so easily, and also why we, their kindred 
to very far removed, find even now such wondrous pleasure in these tones.] 
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upper classes and the people, which came about naturally 
in foreign countries, I shall content myself with having 
indicated the main source of this love of foreign ways 
which is to be found among Germans ; on another occa- 
sion I shall show how widespread its effects have been, 
and how all the evils which have now brought us to ruin 
are of foreign origin. Of course it was only when united 
with German earnestness and influence on life that such 
evils were bound to bring destruction in their train. 

66. In addition to these two manifestations resulting 
from the fundamental difference — firstly, that mental 
culture either does or does not influence life, and, secondly, 

, that between the educated classes and the people a dividing 
wall either does or does not exist — I cited the following 
manifestation, that the people with a living language 
will possess diligence and earnestness and take pains in 
all things, whereas the people with a dead language will 
rather look upon mental activity as an ingenious game, 
and will be easy-going and guided by its happy nature. 
This circumstance is a natural result of what has been 
said above. Among the people with a Uving language 
investigation proceeds from a vital need, which is thereby 
to be satisfied ; hence, investigation receives all the com- 
pelling impulses which life has in itself. But among the 
people with a dead language investigation seeks nothing 
more than to pass away the time in a manner that is 
pleasant and in keeping with the sense of the beautiful, 
and it has attained its object completely when it has done 
this. With foreigners the latter course is almost inevitable, 
but when a German boasts about his genius and his happy 
nature he displays a love of foreign ways which is unworthy 

. of him and which, like every imitation of foreign ways, 
arises from the craving to be distinguished. It is true 
that nothing excellent will be produced in any nation 
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in the world without a primitive impulse in man which, 
as something supersensuous, is rightly called Genius, to ' 
give it the foreign name. But this impulse in itself only 
stimulates the power of imagination, and brings forth in 
it figures that hover above the ground but are never 
completely defined. To bring these down completed 
to the ground of actual life and to fix them firmly therein, 
this requires thought, diligent, deliberate, and in accord- 
ance with a definite principle. Genius delivers to 
diligence the stuff to be worked upon, and the latter with- 
out the former would have to work upon either what had 
been worked upon already or else upon nothing at all. 
But diligence brings this stuff, which without it would 
remain an empty game, into life ; and so it is only when 
united that the two can achieve anything ; divided they can y^ 
do nothing. Moreover, in a people with a dead language 
no truly creative genius can express itself, because they 
lack the primitive power of designation ; they can only 
develop what has already been begun and convey it into 
the whole existing and completed system of designation. 

67. When we consider the question of taking greater 
pains, it is natural that this can be done by the people 
with the living language. A living language can stand 
on a higher level of culture in comparison with another, 
but it can never in itself attain that perfection of develop- 
ment which a dead language quite easily attains. In 
the latter the connotation of words is fixed, and the 
possibilities of suitable combinations will also gradually 
become exhausted. Hence, he who wishes to speak this 
language must speak it just as it is ; but, after he has once 
learnt to do this, the language speaks itself in his mouth 
and thinks and imagines for him. But in a Uving lan- 
guage, if only life in it is really lived, the words and their 
meanings increase and change continually, and for that 
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very reason new combinations become possible ; and the 
language, which never is, but eternally is becoming, does 
not speak itsMf, but he who wishes to use it must speai 
it himself in his own fashion and creatively for his own 
needs. The latter undoubtedly demands far more 
diligence and practice than the former. Similarly, the 
investigations of a people with a living language go down, 
as we have already said, to the root where ideas stream 
forth from spiritual nature itself ; whereas the investiga- 
tions of a people with a dead language only seek to pene- 
trate a foreign idea and to make themselves comprehen- 
,3ible. Hence, the investigations of the latter are in fact 
J only historical and expository, but those of the former 
are truly philosophical. It is quite plain, too, that 
an investigation of the latter kind may be completed 
sooner and more easily than one of the former. 

So We may say that genius in foreign lands willltrew 
with flowers the well-trodden military roads of antiquity, 
and weave a becoming robe for that wisdom of life which 
it will easily take for philosophy. The German spirit, 
on the other hand, will open up new shafts and bring 



masses of thoughts, out of which ages to come will build 
^jheir dwellings. The foreign genius will be a deUghtful 
sylph, which hovers in graceful flight above the flowers 
that have sprung of themselves from its soil, settles on 
them without causing them to bend, and drinks up their 
refreshing dew. Or we may call it a bee, which with 
busy art gathers the honey from the same flowers and 
deposits it with charming tidiness in cells of regular 
construction. But the German spirit is an eagle, whose 
mighty body thrusts itself on high and soars on strong 
and well-practised wing into the empyrean, that it may 
rise nearer to the sun whereon it delights to gaz^. 
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68. Now let us sum up in one main point of view all 
that has hitherto been said. In general, when we con- 
sider the history of civilization in a race of men which 
is split up in history into an age of antiquity and a new 
world, we shall find on the whole that the function of 
these two main branches in the original development of 
this new world is as follows. That part of the vigorous 
nation which has gone abroad and adopted the language 
of antiquity thereby acquires a much closer relation- 
ship to antiquity. At the beginning it will be far easier 
for this part, of the nation to grasp the language of anti- , 
quity in its first and unchanged form, to penetrate they 
memorials of its culture, and to bring into them enough 
fresh life to enable them to be adapted to the new life 
that has arisen. In short, it is from them that the study 
of classical antiquity has taken its way over modern 
Europe. In its enthusiasm for the unsolved problems of 
antiquity it will continue to work at them, but, of course, 
only as one works at a problem that has been set, not by 
the needs of life, but by mere curiosity. It will take them 
lightly and not whole-heartedly, grasping them merely 
with the power of imagination, and solely in this medium 
giving them, as it were, an airy body. The very wealth 
of material bequeathed by antiquity, and the ease with 
which the work can be carried on in this fashion, wall 
enable them to bring an abundance of such images into 
the field of vision of the modern world. Now, when 
these images of the ancient world in their new form 
reach that part of the original stock which, by its reten- 
tion of the language, has remained in the stream of original 
culture, they will arouse the attention of the people and 
stimulate them to activity on their own part; though, 
perhaps, these images, if they had remained in the old 
form, would have passed before them unheeded and 
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unperceived. But as soon as they have really grasped 
them and not, as it were, merely passed them on from 
hand to hand, they will grasp them as their nature 
impels them to do, not merely as knowledge of a foreign 
life, but as an element of their own life. So they will 
not only derive them from the life of the new world, 
but also bring them into it again, incarnating the hitherto 
merely airy figures in solid bodies that wiU endure in 
real life. 

These figures, thus transformed in a way that would 
never have been possible to foreign countries, the latter 
now receive from them again. Through this channel 
alone is a development of the human race possible on the 
path of antiquity, a union of the two main portions, and 
a regular progress of human evolution. In this new order 
of things the mother-country will not actually invent 
anything ; but, in the smallest as in the greatest matters, 
it will always have to acknowledge that it has been 
stimulated by some hint from abroad. The foreign 
countries themselves were in their turn stimulated by 
the ancients, but the mother-country wiU take earnestly, 
and bring into life, what other countries have only super- 
ficially and hastily sketched out. As we have already 
said, this is not the place to illustrate this relationship by 
striking and far-reaching examples. This we reserve for 
our next address. 

69. In thb way both parts of the joint nation remained 
one, and only in this simultaneous separation and unity do 
they form a graft on the stem of the culture of antiquity, 
which otherwise would have been broken ofi" by the new 
age, and so humanity would have begun again from the 
beginning. The two parts have these vocations laid 
upon them, different at the starting-point but coming 
together at the goal ; each part must recognize its own 
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vocation and that of the other, and in accordance there-, 
with each part must make use of the other. It is especi- 
■ ally necessary for each part to consent to assist the other / 
and to leave its characteristic quality untouched, if good ■' ■ 
progress is to be made in the general and complete culture 
of the whole. The recognition of this ought to come , 
first from the mother-country, which has been endowed 
in the first place with the sense of profundity. But if 
ever foreign countries, in their blindness to this relation- 
ship, should be so far carried away by what appears on 
the surface as to attempt to deprive their mother-country 
of its independence and so to destroy and absorb it, 
they would thereby, if their attempt succeeded, sever for 
themselves the last vein connecting them with nature 
and with life, and fall defenceless into spiritual death, 
which indeed, apart from this, has been revealing itself 
to be their true nature more and more clearly as time 
has gone on. Then the hitherto continjio us strea m of 
/ the development of_omT^ce-wou13^W|n_fact ji_arren5X \ 
[ barbari sm would be boundjto^begin-aggin and to go on \ 
without hope of deliverance, until we were all liying .in / | 
I caves again like wild beasts and, like them, devouring j 

\ one^ariotEef. That thb is really so and must inevitably / 
follow, only the German can see, of course, and only he 
sbaU see it. To the foreigner, who, since he knows no 
foreign culture, has unlimited scope to admire himself 
in his own, it must and it may always appear preposterous 
blasphemy proceeding from ill-educated ignorance. 

Non-German countries are the earth, from which 
fruitful vapours detach themselves and arise to the clouds, 
and by which even now the old gods condemned to 
Tartarus keep in touch with the sphere of life. Tlie 
mother-country is the eternal sky enveloping the earth, 
the sky in which the hght vapours are condensed to clouds 
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which, impregnated hy the Kghtning flash of the Thunderer 
from the other world, descend in the form of fertiHzing 
rain, uniting sky and earth and causing the gifts whose 
home is in the sky to germinate in the lap of earth. 
Do new Titans once more want to take heaven by storm ? 
It will not be heaven for them, for they are earth-born, 
and the very sight and influence of heaven will be taken 
from them. Only their earth will remain to them, a cold, 
gloomy, and barren habitation. But, says a Roman poet, 
what could a Typhoeus do, or the mighty Mimas, or 
Porphyrion with his threats, or Enceladus, the rash 
hurler of uprooted tree-trunks, if they flung themselves 
against the resounding shield of Pallas ? It is this very 
shield that will undoubtedly cover us too, if we under- 
stand how to betake ourselves to its protection. 
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GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS AS EXHIBITED IN HISTORY '' 

70. In our last address we stated what would be the 
chief differences between a people that has developed in 
its original language and a people that has adopted a 
foreign one. We said at the time that, so far as foreign 
countries were concerned, we would leave it to each 
observer's own judgment to decide whether those mani- 
festations had in fact occurred which, according to our 
assertions, were bound to occur. But with regard to the 
Germans we undertook to prove that they had in fact 
turned out to be what, according to our assertions, a ^/ 
people with a primitive language was bound to be. 
To-day we proceed to the fulfilment of our promise; 
and we prove our assertions, first of all, by the latest 
great and, in a certain sense, completed achievement of ^ 
the German people, an achievement of world-wide /f - ; 
importance — the reformation of the Church. / 

yT^'i^iistia.nhy, which originated in Asia, and in the 
days of its corruption became more Asiatic than ever, 
preaching only silent resignation and blind faith, was ^ 
something strange and foreign even to the Romans. 
They never really laid hold of and assimilated it, and 
their nature was divided by it into two halves that did 
not fit each other; nevertheless, the foreign part was 
joined on by means of their inherited and melancholy 
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superstition. In the immigrant Teutons this rehgion 
found disciples who had no previous intellectual educa- 
tion to hinder its acceptance, but also no hereditary 
superstition favourable to it. Hence, it was presented to 
them as one of the things that formed part of the equip- 
ment of a Roman, which is what they wanted to become ; 
but it had no special influence on their life. These 
Christian educators would obviously not let their new 
converts know any more than suited their purpose 
about the ancient culture of Rome or its language, the 
key to its culture ; and here, too, we have a reason for the 
decay and death of the Latin language in their mouth. 
When later the untouched and genuine works of the old 
culture fell into the hands of these peoples, and when the 
impulse to think and understand for themselves was 
thereby stirred into action, then, partly because this 
impulse was new and fresh to them, and partly because 
they had no inherited terror of the gods to act as a 
counterpoise, the contradiction between blind faith and 
the strange things that in course of time had become its 
objects was bound to strike them far more sharply than it 
had struck the Romans themselves when Christianity first 
came to them. The perception of an utter contradic- 
tion in what one has hitherto faithfully believed excites 
laughter. Those who had solved the riddle laughed and 
mocked ; and even the priests, who had also solved it, 
laughed with the rest ; they could do so in safety, because 
only very few people had access to the classical culture 
which broke the spell. Here I refer especially to Italy, 
the chief seat of neo- Latin culture at that time, the other 
neo-Latin races being still very far behind Italy in every 
respect. 

TTiey laughed at the deception, because there was no 
earnestness in them to turn bitter. Their exclusive 
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possession of rare knowledge strengthened them in their 
position as a distinguished and educated class, and so they^ 
were quite willing that the great multitude, for whom 
they had no feeling, should remain under the sway of the 
deception and thus he more subservient to their purposes. 
This state of things — a people deceived, and their betters 
making use of the deception and laughing at them — might 
have continued ; and it would probably have continued 
until the end of time, if there had been none but neo- 
Latins in the modern world. 

Here you have a clear proof of what I said about the 
continuation of ancient culture by the new, and about 
the share the neo-Latins are able to have in it. The 
new light proceeded from the ancients and, falling 
first upon the central point of neo-Latin culture, was 
there developed into nothing more than an intellectual 
view of things, without taking hold of life and shaping 
it differently. 

72. But it was impossible for the existing state of 
things to continue once this light had fallen upon a soul / 
whose religion was truly earnest and concerned about ^ 
life, when this soul was surrounded by a people to whom 
it could easily impart its more earnest view, and when this 
people found leaders who cared about its urgent needs. 
However low Christianity may faU, there always remains 
in it an essential part which contains truth and which is 
sure to stimulate life, if only it is real and independent 
Ufe. That part is the question : What shall we do to 
be saved ? When this question fell on barren soil, / 
where either it remained undecided whether such a 
thing as salvation was really possible, or else, even if that 
was assumed, there was still no firm and decided will to 
be saved— on such soil rehgion from the very beginning 
did not affect life and will, but remained suspended in 
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the memory and the ima^nation like a faint and quivering 
shadow. So all further enlightenment concerning the 
condition of the existing religious ideas was similarly- 
bound to remain without influence on life. But when, 
on the other hand, that question fell upon soil that by 
nature was living, where there was an earnest belief that 
salvation existed and a firm will to be saved, where the 
means of salvation prescribed by the existing religion 
had been employed to that intent with inward faith, 
honesty, and earnestness, and where, moreover, this 
very earnestness long kept from the light the quality of 
the prescribed means of salvation — when, I say, the new 
' light fell at last upon such a soil as this, the inevitable 
result was horror and loathing of this deception in the 

/matter of the soul's salvation, and an unrest impeUing 
them to secure salvation in another way. What appeared 
to be a rushing towards eternal ruin could not be treated 
as if it were a joke. Moreover, the individual who was 
first possessed by this view of the matter could not possibly 
be content with saving only his own soul, and remain 
indifferent to the welfare of all other immortal souls ; for, 
if he had, he would thereby have saved not even his 
own soul. Such was the teaching of his more profound 
religion. He was bound, on the contrary, to wrestle for 
all mankind with the same anxiety that he felt for his 
own soul, so that the whole world might have its eyes 

opened to the damnable delusion. — . -- _ 

73. It was in this way that the light fell upon the soul 

y oi the German man, Luther. Long before him very many 
foreigners had seen the light and comprehended it more 
clearly with the intellect. In refinement, in classical 
culture, in learning, and in other things he was surpassed, 
not only by foreigners, but even by many of his own nation. 
He, however, was possessed by an all-powerful impulse, 
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the an3detj' about eternal salvation, and this became the 
life of his life, made him always throw his life into the 
scale, and gave him the power and the gifts which are 
the admiration of posterity. Others during the Reforma- 
tion may have had earthly aims, but they would never 
have been victorious had there not been at their head a 
leader inspired by the eternal. That this man, who 
always saw that the salvation of all immortal souls was at 
stake, fearlessly and in all earnestness went to meet all / 
the devils iii hell, is natural and in no way a wonder. ^ 
Mjcre we h^ye a. pj.Qo£flt German, cjrn^psss. of aoul: 

Tt"was m the nature- of things, a* we have s'aid, that 
Luther should turn to all men vnth this question, which 
concerns all men and which each man must deal with for 
himself. First of all he turned to the whole of his own 
nation. How, then, did his people respond to this pro- 
posal ? Did they remain in their dull placidity, chained to 
the ground by the cares of the world, and going on un- 
disturbed in the accustomed path ? Or did this mighty 
enthusiasm, such as is not manifested every day, merely 
excite them to laughter ? By no means ! They were 
seized by the same concern for the salvation of their souls ; 
like fire it spread among them ; and so their eyes, too, 
were quickly opened to the fullness of light, and they were 
quick to accept what was offered to them. Was this 
enthusiasm merely a momentary elevation of the imagina- 
tion, unable to hold its ground in daily life with its stern 
struggles and dangers ? By no means ! They renounced 
all, endured all tortures, and fought in bloody and in- 
decisive wars, solely that they might not again come under 
the power of the accursed Papacy, but that the light of 
the gospel, which alone can save, might shine upon them 
and upon their children's children. There were renewed 
among them, late in time, all the miracles that Chris- 
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tianity showed forth among those who professed it when 
it began. All the utterances of that period are filled with 
this universal concern for salvation. Behold in this a 
proof of the characteristic quality of the German people. 
By enthusiasm it can easily be raised to enthusiasm and 
/clearness of any kind whatsoever, and its enthusiasm 
endures for life and transforms life. 

74- In earlier times and in other places reformers had 
inspired masses of the people, and gathered and formed 
them into communities. Yet these communities found 
no firm abiding-place on the foundation of the existing 
constitution, because the princes and riJers of the people 
did not come over to their side. At first no more favour- 
able destiny seemed to await Luther's Reformation. 
The wise Elector, under whose eyes it began, seemed to 
be wise rather in the foreign than in the German sense. 
He did not appear to have any special grasp of the real 
question at issue, nor to attach much importance to what 
seemed to him a quarrel between two orders of monks ; 
at the most he was concerned merely about the good 
reputation of his newly-founded University. But he 
had successors who, though far less wise than he, were 
seized by the same earnest care for their salvation as 
lived in their peoples, and by this likeness were fused 
with them into one body for life or death, defeat or 
victory. 

Behold in this an illustration of the above-mentioned 
characteristic of the Germans as a single body, and of 
their constitution as established by nature. The great 
events of national or world importance have hitherto 
been brought before the people by speakers who came 
forward voluntarily, and the people have taken up the 
cause. Though their princes, from love of foreign ways 
and the craving for brilliance and distinction, might at 
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first separate themselves, as those did, from the nation 
and abandon or betray it, they were afterwards easily 
swept into unanimity with the nation and took pity on 
their peoples. That the former has always been the case 
we shall prove more clearly hereafter by further illustra- 
tions ; that the latter may always continue to be the 
case we can only wish with fervent yearning. 

75. One must confess that there was a darkness and 
unclearness in the anxiety of that generation about the 
salvation of souls, since'it was a question, not merely of 
changing the external mediator between God and man, 
but of needing no external mediator at all and of finding / 
the bond of connection in one's self. Nevertheless, it ' 
was perhaps necessary that the religious education of 
mankind should go through this intermediate state. 
Luther's own honest zeal gave him more than he sought, - 
and carried him far beyond his own dogmatic system. 
Once he had successfully overcome the first inward con- 
flicts, produced by his conscientious scruples when he 
boldly broke away from the whole existing faith, all his 
utterances are full of jubilation and triumph about the 
freedom won for the children of God, who assuredly , 
no longer sought for salvation outside themselves and / 
beyond the grave, but were themselves a manifestation 
of the immediate feeling of salvation. In this he became 
the pattern for all generations to come, and died for us all. . 
Behold in this also a characteristic of the German spirit. 
If it but seeks, it finds more than it sought, for it comes _ ■ 
into the stream of living life, which flows on of itself and 
carries the seeker^ on_vrith it. 
—-""^6, To the Papacy, when taken and judged according 
to its own view of the matter, wrong was undoubtedly 
done by the way in which it was taken by the Reformation. 
Its utterances were for the most part picked at random 
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from the existing language ; they exaggerated in Asiatic 
and rhetorical fashion and were intended to have what- 
ever validity they could ; they reckoned on more than 
due deduction being made in any case, but were never 
seriously measured, weighed, or intended. The Reforma- 
tion took them with German seriousness at their full 
weight ; it was right in thinking that everything should 
be taken thus, but wrong in thinking that the others had 
actually so taken it, and in blaming them for anything 
more than their natural superficiality and lack of thorough- 
ness- In general, we may say that this is what always 
happens in every conflict of German seriousness with the 
foreign spirit, whether the latter is found in foreign or 
in German lands ; the foreign spirit is quite unable to 
comprehend how anyone can wish to raise such a great 
i to-do about unimportant things like words and phrases. 
Foreigners, when they hear it again from German mouths, 
deny that they said what they did in fact say, and what 
they go on saying and always will say. So they complain 
of calumny, or pushing consistency too far, as they call 
it, when one takes their utterances in their literal sense 
and as seriously intended, and treats them as part of a 
logical sequence of thought, which one traces back to 
its principles and forward to its conclusions ; although 
one is perhaps very far from attributing to them in person 
a clear consciousness of what they say or any logical 
consistency. In the demand that one must take every- 
thing as it is meant, but not go further and call in question 
the right to have opinions and to express them — in>that 
demand the foreign spirit always betrays itself, however 
deeply it may be concealed 

77. The seriousness with which the old system of 
religious doctrine was now taken compelled this system 
itself to be more serious than it had been hitherto, 
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and to undertake a new examination, interpretation, and 
consolidation of the old doctrine and practice for the 
iuture. Let this, and the example that is to follow, be 
to you an illustration of the way in which Germany has 
always reacted on the rest of Europe. The general 
result was diat the old doctrine thus obtained, at any rate, 
such innocuous efficacy as was possible to it, once it had 
been resolved not to abandon it altogether. But in \ 

particular, to those who supported it, it became an oppor- ^^ 

tunity for, and a challenge to, more thorough and consistent \ 

reflection than had been given to it before. The doc- 
trine, thus reformed in Germany, spread into the neo- . >, • 
Latin countries and there produced the same result, viz., 
a loftier enthusiasm ; but, as this phenomenon was tran- 
sitory, we shall say no more about it here. It is, how- , j'\; 
ever, noteworthy that in none of the entirely neo-Latin '^, 
countries did the new doctrine obtain permanent recog- ^.v; 
nition by the State, for it seems that German thoroughness v^' , \ 
among the rulers and German good-nature among the ; \ 
people were needed, if this doctrine was to be found 
compatible and made compatible with the supreme 
power. 

78. In another respect, however, Germany exercised a 
general and permanent influence on other countries — ~' 
though, indeed, not on the common people, but on the ': 
educated classes — by its reformation of the Church. - ■ 
By means of this influence Germany once more made 
other countries its foreruimers and its instigators to 
new creations. Free and spontaneous thinking, or philo- 
soj)hy, had frequently been stimulated and practised in 
the preceding centuries under the dominion of the old 
doctrine ; not, however, to bring forth truth out of 
itself, but solely to show that the doctrine of the Church 
was true and in what way it was true. Among the 
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German Protestants, philosophy was at first given the 
same task in regard to their doctrine, and with them it 
became the handmaid of the gospel, just as with the 
Schoolmen it had been the handmaid of the Church. 
In foreign countries, which either had no gospel or else 
had not apprehended it with pure German devotion and 
depth of soul, this free-thinking, fanned into flame by the 
brilliant triumph it had achieved, rose higher and more 
easily, unfettered by a belief in the supersensuous. It 
remained fettered, however, by a belief of the senses in 
the natural understanding IFerstand} that develops 
without mental or moral training. Far from discovering 
in the reason [Fernunft] the source of truth which rests 
upon itself, the utterances of this raw understanding 
were to this way of thinking exactly what the Church 
was for the Schoolmen and the gospel for the first Protes- 
tant theologians. As to whether they were true, not the 
slightest doubt was raised ; the only question was how 
they could maintain this truth against hostile assertions. 

But, as this way of thinking did not even enter the 
domain of the reason, whose opposition would have been 
more important, it found no opponent except the exist- 
ing historical religion. This it easily disposed of by 
applying to it the measure of understanding or common 
sense, which was presupposed, and thereby proving to 
its own satisfaction that this religion was in direct con- 
tradiction to the latter. Hence it came about that, 
as soon as all this was made quite plain, the word " philo- 
sopher " became synonymous with " irreligious atheist " 
in foreign countries, and both designations served as 
equally honourable marks of distinction. 

79. This attempt at complete emancipation from all 
belief in external authority, which was the right thing 
about these struggles in foreign countries, acted as a fresh 
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stimulus to the Germans, from whom it had first pro- 
ceeded by means of the reformation of the Church. . It 
is true that second-rate and unoriginal minds among us 
simply repeated this foreign doctrine — better the foreign 
doctrine, it seems, than the doctrine of their fellow- 
countrymen, though this was to be had just as easily ; 
the reason being that they took the former to be more 
distinguished — and these minds tried to convince them-" 
selves about it, so far as that was possible. But where ' 
the independent German spirit was astir, the sensuous 
was not enough, and there arose the problem of dis- 
covering the supersensuous (which is, of course, not to be 
believed in on external authority) in the reason itself» 
and thus of creating for the first time true philosophy i 
by mating free thought the source of independent tr uth, ■ ■ 
as it should be. To that end Leibniz strove in his ^ 
conflict with that foreign philosophy ; and the end was 
attained by the true founder of modern German philo- 
sophy,^ not without a confession of having been aroused 
to it by the utterance of a foreigner, which had, however, 
been taken more profoundly than it had been intended. 
Since that time the problem has been completely solved 
among us, and philosophy has been perfected. One must 
be content for the present virith stating this as a fact, 
until an age comes which comprehends it. On this 
condition, the result once more would be the creation 
in the German mother-country, on the stimulus of 
antiquity which has come to it through neo-Latin lands, 
of a new age such as never existed before. 

80. We, their contemporaries, have seen how the 
inhabitants of a foreign country ' took up lightly, and 

' [Kant, who confessed to having been roused from his " dogmatic 
slumber " by Hume.] 

' [The reference is to the French Revolution.] 
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with fervent daring, another problem of reason and philo- 
sophy for the modern world — the establishment of the 
perfect State, But, shortly afterwards, they abandoned 
this task so completely that they are compelled by their 
present condition to condemn the very thought of the 
problem as a crime, and they had to use every means to 
delete, if possible, those efforts from the annals of their 
\ / history. TTie reason for thts result is as clear "as day ; 
the State in accordance with reason cannot be built up 
'<J by artificial measures from whatever material may be 
at hand ; on the contrary, the nation must first be trained- 
1 /and educated up to it- Only the nation which has 
\ ^ first solved in actual practice the problem of educating^ 
c u'^ perfect men will then solve also the problem of the 
V\ perfect State. 
\ Since our reformation of the Church, the last-men- " 
tioned problem of education has more than once been 
attempted by foreign countries in a spirited fashion, 
but in accordance with their own philosophy ; and among 
us a first result of their efforts has been to stimulate 
some to imitation and exaggeration. To what point the 
German spirit once more has finally brought this matter 
in our days we shall relate in more detail at the proper 
time. 

8l. In what has been said you have a clear conspectus 
of the whole history of culture in the modern world, 
and of the never-varying relationship of the different 
parts of the modern world to the world of antiquity. 
True religion, in the form of Christianity, was the germ of 
the modern world ; and the task of the latter may be 
\ summed up as follows : to make this religion permeate 
V the previous culture of antiquity and thereby to spirituaUze 
and hallow it. The first step on this path was to rid 
this religion of the external respect of form which robbed 
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it of freedom, and to introduce into it also the free- 
thinking of antiquity. Foreign countries provided the 
stimulus to this step ; the German took the step. TTie 
second step, which is really the continuation and com- 
pletion of the first, namely, to discover in our own selves / ; 
tljis-celi^o&j and with it all wisdom — this, too, was pre- / 
pared byforeign countries and completed by the German. / 
The next step forward that we have to make in the plan [ 
of eternity is to educate the nation to perfect manhood. '■ 
Without this, the philosophy that has been won will never 
be widely comprehended, much less will it be generally 
applicable in life. On the other hand, and in the same 
way, the art of education will never attain complete 
clearness in itself without philosophy. Hence, there is 
an interaction between the two, and either without the 
other is incomplete and unserviceable. If only because 
the German has hitherto brought to completion all th,e 
steps of culture and has been preserved in the modern 
world for that special purpose, it will be his work, too, in 
respect of education. But, when education has once been / \ 
set in order, the same will follow easily with the other \ 

concerns of humanity. 

82. This, then, is the actual relationship in which the 
German nation has hitherto stood with regard to the 
development of the human race in the modern age. We 
have still to throw more light upon an observation, 
which has already been made twice, as to the natural 
course of development which events have taken with our • 
nation, viz., that in Germany all culture has proceeded 
from the people. That the reformation of the Church 
was first brought before the people, and that it succeeded 
only because it became their affair, we have already seen. 
But we have further to show that this single case was not 
an exception ; it has, on the contrary, been the rule. 
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83. The Germans who remained in the motherland 
had retained all the virtues of which their country had 

irmerly been the home — ^loyalty, uprightness, honour, 
and simplicity ; but of training to a higher and intellectual 
life they had received no more than could be brought by 
the Christianity of that period and its teachers to men 
whose dwellirigs were scattered. This was but little : 
hence, they were not so advanced as their racial kinsmen 
who had emigrated. They were in fact good and honest, 
it is true, but none the less semi-barbarians. There arose 
among them, however, cities erected by members of 
the people. In these cities every branch of culture 
quicHy developed into the fairest bloom. In them arose 
civic constitutions and organizations which, though but 
on a small scale, were none the less of high excellence ; 
and, proceeding from them, a picture of order and a love 
of it spread throughout the rest of the country. Their 
extensive commerce helped to discover the world. 
Their league was feared by kings. The monuments of 
their architecture are standing at the present day and have 
defied the ravages of centuries; before them posterity 
stands in admiration and confesses its own impotence. 

84. It is not my intention to compare these burghers 
of the German imperial cities in the Middle Ages with the 
other estates of the same period, nor to ask what was being 
done at that time by the nobles and the princes. But, 
in comparison with the other Teutonic nations — leaving 
out of account some districts of Italy, and in the tine arts 
the Germans did not lag behind even these, whereas in 
the useful arts they surpassed them and became their 
teachers — ^leaving these out of account, I say that the 
German burghers were the civilized people, and the 
others the barbarians. The history of Germany, of 
German might, German enterprise and inventions, of 
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German monuments and the German spirit — the history 
of all these things during that period is nothing but the 
history of those cities ; and everything else, for example 
the mortgaging of petty territories and their subsequent 
redemption and so on, is unworthy of mention. More- 
over, this period is the only one in German history in 
which this nation is famous and brilliant, and holds the 
rank to which, as the parent stock, it is entitled. As 
soon as its bloom is destroyed by the avarice and tyranny 
of princes, and as soon as its freedom is trodden under- 
foot, the whole nation gradually sinks lower and lower, 
until the condition is reached in which we are at present. 
But) as German y sinks, the rest of Europe is seen to sin£| 1 
with ItTif we regard, not the mere external appearance, 1 \ 
but the soul. ^ ) f 

The decisive influence of this burgher class, which was ^j,^ 
in fact the ruling power, uponlTie development of the*-^^ 
German imperial constitution, upon the reformation 
of the Church, and upon everything that ever character- 
ized the German nation and thence took its way abroad, 
is everywhere unmistakable ; and it can be proved that 
everything which is still worthy of honour among the 
Germans has arisen in its midst. 

85. In what spirit did this German burgher class 
bring forth and enjoy this period of bloom i In the 
spirit of piety, of honour, of modesty, and of the sense 
of community. For themselves they needed little ;,/' 
for public enterprises they set no limits to their expen- 
diture. Seldom does the name of an individual stand - r\ 
out or distinguish itself, for they were all of like mind cy^i^r^ 
and alike in sacrifice for the common weal. Under 
precisely the same external conditions as in Germany, 
free cities had arisen in Italy also. Compare the his- 
tories of both ; contrast the continual disorders, the 
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internal conflicts, nay, even wars, the constant change of 
^ ?r% constitutions and rulers in the latter with the peaceful 
. j^ unjt^nd concord in the former. How could it be more 
clearly demonstrated that there must have been an 
inward difference in the dispositions of the two nations i 
The German nation is the only one among the neo- 
European nations that has shown in practice, by the 

' example of its burgher class for centuries, that it is capable 

I of enduring a republican constitution. 

' 86. Of the separate and special means of once more 
raising the German spirit a very powerful one would be 
in our hands if we had a soul-stirring history of the 
Germans in that period — one that would become a book 
for the nation and for the people, just as the Bible and 
the hymn-booft are now, until the time came when we 
ourselves had again achieved something worthy of record. 
But such a history should not set forth deeds and events 
after the fashion of a chronicle ; it should transport us 
by its fascinating power, without any effort or clear con- 
sciousness on our part, into the very midst of the life of 
that time, so that we ourselves should seem to be walking 
and standing and deciding and acting with them. This 
it should do, not by means of childish and trumpery 
fabrications, as so many historical novels have done, but 
by the truth ; and it should make those deeds and events 
visible manifestations of the life of that time. Such a 
work, indeed, could only be the fruit of extensive know- 
ledge and of investigations that have, perhaps, never yet 
been made ; but the author should spare us the exhibi- 
tion of this knowledge and these investigations, and simply 
■ lay the ripened fruit before us in the language of the 
present day and in a manner that every German without 
exception could understand. In addition to this historical 
khowledge, such a work would demand a high degree of 
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philosophical spirit, which should display itself just as ^ 
little, and above all things a faithful and loving disposition. 
87. That age was the nation's youthful dream, within 
a narrow sphere, of its future deeds and conflicts and 
victories, and the prophecy of what it would be once 
it had perfected its strength. Evil associations and the 
seductive power of vanity have swept the growing nation 
into spheres which are not its own ; and, because it there 
sought glory too, it stands to-day covered with shame 
and fighting for its very life. But has it indeed grown 
old and feeble ? Has not the well of original life con- 
tinued to flow for it, as for no other nation, since then 
and until to-day ? Can those prophecies of its youthful 
life, which are confirmed by the condition of other 
nations and by the plan of civilization for all humanity— ^__ 
can they remain unfulfilled ? Impossible ! O, that 
someone would bring back this nation from its false path, 
and in the mirror of its youthful dreams show it its true 
disposition and its true vocation ! There let it stand 
and ponder, until it develops the power to take up its 
vocation with a mighty hand. May this challenge be 
of some avail in bringing out right soon a German man 
equipped to perform this preliminary task ! 



..\ 
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SEVENTH ADDRESS 

A CLOSER STUDY OF THE ORIGINALITY AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A PEOPLE 

88. In the preceding addresses we have indicated and 
proved from history the characteristics of the Germans 
as an original people, and as a people that has the right 

yto call itself simply the people, in contrast to other 
branches that have been torn away from it ; for, indeed, 
the word " deutsch " in its real signification denotes 
what we have just said. It wdll be in accordance with 
our purpose if we devote another hour to this subject 
and deal with a possible objection, viz., that if this is 
something pectdiarly German one must confess that at 
the present time there is but little left that is German 
among the Germans themselves. As we are quite 

^/ unable to deny that this appears to be so, but rather 
intend to acknowledge it and to take a complete view of 
it in its separate parts, we propose to give an explana- 
tion of it at the outset. 

89. We have seen that the relationship in which the 
Original people of the modern world stood to the progress 
of modern culture was as follows : the former received 
^rom the incomplete, and never more than superficial, 

V efforts of foreign countries the first stimulus to more 
profound creative acts, which were to be developed from 

■ its own midst. As it undoubtedly takes time for the 
loS 
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stimulus to result in a creative act, it is plain that such 
a relationship will bring about periods of time in which 
the original people must seem to be almost entirely 
amalgamated with foreign peoples and similar to them, 
because it is then being stimulated only, and the creative 
act which is to be the result has not yet forced its way 
through. It is in such a period of time that Germany 
finds itself at the present moment in regard to the great 
majority of its educated inhabitants ; and that is the 
reason for those .manifestations of a love of everything 
foreign which are a part of the very inner soul and life 
of this majority. In the preceding address we saw that 
the means by which foreign countries stimulate their /^,'lp 
motherland at the present time is philosophy, which we i"-^'' 
defined as free-thinking released from all fetters of belief 
in external authority. Now, when this stimulus has not 
resulted in a new creative act — and it will result thus in 
extremely few cases, for the great majority have no con- 
ception of what creation means — the following effects are 
observable. For one thing, that foreign philosophy 
which we have already described changes its own form 
again and again. Another thing is that its spirit usurps - 
the mastery over the other sciences whose borders are 
contiguous with philosophy, and regards them from its 
own point of view. Finally, since the German after all 
can never entirely lay aside his seriousness and its direct 
influence on life, this philosophy influences the habits 
of public life and the principles and rules that govern it. 
We shall substantiate these assertions step by step. 

90. First of all and before all things : man does not \ 
form his scientific view in a particular way voluntarily 
and arbitrarily, but it is formed for him by his life, and ' 
is in reality the inner, and to him unknown, root of his 
own life, which has become his way of looking at things. 
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It is what you really are in your inmost soul that stands 
forth to your outward eye, and you would never be able 
to see anything else. If you are to see differently, you 
must first of all become different. Now, the inner essence 
of non-German ways, or of non-originality, is the belief 
in something that is final, fixed, and settled beyond the 
possibility of change, the belief in a border-line, on the 
hither side of which free life may disport itself, but which 
it is never able to break through and dissolve by its own 
power, and which it can never make part of itself. This 
impenetrable border -Hne is, therefore, inevitably present 
to the eyes of foreigners at some place or other, and it is 
impossible for them to think or believe except with such 
a border-line as a presupposition, unless their whole 
nature is to be transformed and their heart torn out of 
their body. They, inevitably beBeve in death as Alpha and 
' Omega, the ultimate source of all things and, therefore, 
of life itself. 

91, Our first task here is to show how this fundamental 
belief of foreigners expresses itself among Germans at 
the present time. 

It expresses itself first of all in their own philosophy. 
German philosophy of the present day, in so far as it is 
worthy of mention here, strives for thoroughness and 
scientific form, regardless of the fact that those things 
are beyond its reach ; it strives for unity, and that also 
not without the example of foreign countries in former 
times ; it strives for reality and essence — not for mere 
appearance, but to find for this appearance a foundation 
appearing in appearance. In all these points it is right, 
and far surpasses the philosophies prevailing in foreign 
countries at the present day ; for German philosophy in 
its love of everything foreign is far more thorough and 
more consistent than the foreign countries themselves. 
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Now this foundation, which is to be the basis of mere \ 
appearance, is for those philosophies, however much more \ 
incorrectly they may further define it, always fixed Being, 
which is just what it is and nothing more, chained in 
itself and bound to its own essence. Death, therefore, 
and aHenation from originality, which are within them, 
stand forth before their eyes as well. Because they them- 
selves are unable by any effort to rise out of themselves 
to Hfe as such, but always need a prop and a support for 
their free upward flight, they do not get beyond this 
support in their thinking, which is the image of their life. 
That which is not Something is to them inevitably 
Nothing, for their eyes see nothing else between that 
Being in which growth has ceased and the Nothing, 
because their life has nothing else. Their feeling, 
which is their sole possible authority, seems to them 
infallible. If anyone does not acknowledge this support 
of theirs, they are far from assuming that to him Hfe / 
alone is enough ; on the contrary, they believe that he 
merely lacks the cleverness to perceive the support, 
which they have no doubt supports him too, and the 
capacity to raise himseU by his exertions to their high 
point of view. It is, therefore, futile and impossible to 
instruct them ; one would have to construct them, and 
to construct them differently, if one could. Now, in j 
this matter German philosophy of the present day is 
not German, but a product of .the foreign spirit. 

92. True philosophy, on the other hand, which has 
been perfected in itself and has penetrated beyond 
appearance to the very kernel of appearance, proceeds 1 
from the one, pure, divine life — life simply as such, which 
it remains for all eternity, and always one — but not from 
this or that kind of life. It sees how it is only in appear- 
ance that this life ceaselessly closes and opens again, / 
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and how it b only in accordance with this law that life 
attains Being and becomes a Something. In the view of 
this philosophy. Being arises, whereas the other presup- 
1 poses it. So, then, this philosophy is in a very special 
sense German only — that is, original. Vice versa, if 
anyone were but a true German, he could not philoso- 
phize in any way but this. 

93. That system of thought, although it dominates the 
majority of those who philosophize in German, is never- 
theless not really a German system. Yet, whether it is 
consciously set up as a true system of philosophical doctrine, 
or whether, uninown to us, it is merely the basis for the 
rest of our thinking, it influences the other scientific 
views of the age. Indeed, it is a main effort of our age, 
stimulated by foreign countries as we are, not merely 
to lay hold of the material of science with the memory, as 
our forefathers may be said to have done, but to turn it 
over in our own independent thought and to philosophize 
upon it. So far as the effort is concerned, our age is in 
the right ; but when, in the execution of this philosophiz- 
ing, it proceeds, as is to be expected, from the death- 
creed of foreign philosophy, it wall be in the wrong. 
In this plactf we propose to glance only at those sciences 
which are most closely connected with our whole plan, 
and to trace the foreign ideas and views which are so 
widespread in them, 

94. In holding that the establishment and government of 
States should be looked upon as an independent art having 
its own fixed rules, non-German countries have undoubt- 
edly served us as forerunners, and they themselves found 
their pattern in antiquity. But what wUl be regarded 
as the art of the State by such a non-German country, 
which in its language, the very element of its thinking 
and willing, has a support that is fixed, closed, and dead i 
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What, too, will all who follow its example regard as the \ 
art of the S>ate ! Undoubtedly it will be the art of finding \ 
a similarly fixed and dead order of things, from which 
condition of death the living movement of society is to 
proceed, and to proceed as this art intends. This inten-/j/ 
tion is to make the whole of life in society into a large/^ 
and ingeniously constructed clockwork pressure-machine, 
in which every single part will be continually compelled 
by the whole to serve the whole. The intention is to 
do a sum in arithmetic with finite and given quantities, 
and produce from them an ascertainable result ; and thus, 
on the assumption that everyone seeks his own well-being, 
to compel everyone against his wish and will to promote 
the general well-being. Non-German countries have re- 
peatedly enunciated this principle and produced ingenious 
specimens of this art of social machinery. The mother- 
land has adopted the theory, and developed its application 
in the construction of social machines ; and here, too, as 
always, in a manner that is deeper, truer, more thorough- 
going, and much superior to its models. If at any time 
there is a stoppage in the accustomed process of society, 
such artists of the State can give no other explanation 
than that perhaps one of the wheels has become worn 
out, and they know no other remedy than to remove 
the defective wheels and insert new ones. The more 
deeply rooted anyone is in this mechanical view of 
society, and the better he understands how to simplify 
the mechanism by making all the parts of the machine as 
alike as possible and by treating them all as if they were 
of the same material, the higher is his reputation as an 
artist of the State in this age of ours : and rightly so, for 
things are even worse when those in control hesitate and / 
come to no decision and are incapable of any definite/ 
opinion. 
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95, This view of the art of the State enforces respect 
by its iron consistency and by an appearance of sublimity 
which falls upon it ; and up to a certain point, especially 
when the whole tendency is towards a monarchical con- 
stitution, and one that is always becoming more purely 
monarchical, it renders good service. But, when it 
reaches that point, its impotence is apparent to everyone. 
I will suppose that you have made your machine as perfect 
as you intended, and that each and every lower part of 
it is unceasingly and irresistibly compelled by a higher 
part, which is itself compelled to compel, and so on up to 
the top. But how will your final part, from which 
proceeds the whole compelling power present in the 
machine, be itself compelled to compel ? Suppose you 
have overcome absolutely all the resistance to the main- 
spring that might arise from the friction of the various 
parts, and suppose you have given that mainspring a 
power against which all other power vanishes to nothing, 
which is all you could do even by mechanism, and suppose 
you have thus created a supremely powerful monarchical 
constitution ; how are you going to set this mainspring 
.itself in motion and compel it without exception to see 
the right and to will it ? Tell me how you are going 
' yto bring perpetual motion into your clockwork, which, 
though properly designed and constructed, does not go- 
Is, perhaps, as you sometimes say in your embarrassment, 
the whole machine itself to react and to set its own main- 
spring in motion ? Either this happens by a power that 
itself proceeds from the stimulus of the mainspring ; or 
else it happens by a power that does not proceed thence, 
but is to be found in the whole thing independent of 
the mainspring. No third way is possible. If you 
suppose the first, you find yourselves reasoning in a circle, 
and your principles of mechanics are in a circle too ; the 
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whole machine can compel the mainspring only in so 
far as the machine itself is compelled by the mainspring 
to compel it — that is to say, in so far as the mainspring 
only indirectly compels itself. But if it does not compel 
itself, and this is the defect we set out to remedy, no ^ 



itseii, and this is the detect we set out to remedy, no 1 

motion whatever results. If you suppose the second case, f 

you confess that the source of all motion in your machine J/if 
is a power that has not entered at all into your calcula- fy/f /J' 
tions and regulations, and b not in any way controlled by / f/f/ 
your mechanism. This power undoubtedly works as it 1/ i r! ^ 
can without your aid and according to its own laws, ry 
which are unknown to you. In each of the two cases, V 
you must confess yourselves botchers and impotent 
boasters. 

96. Now, people have felt this, and so they have wished, 
under this system which, in its reliance upon compulsion, 
need not concern itself about the other citizens, to educate 
at any rate the prince by every kind of good doctrine and 
instruction ; for from the prince the whole movement 
of society proceeds. But how can one be sure of finding 
someone who'by nature is capable of receiving the educa- 
tion that is to make a prince I Even if by a stroke of 
luck he were to be found, how can one be sure that he, 
whom no man can compel, will be ready and willing to J ■ 
submit to discipline ? Such a view of the art of the 
State, whether it is found on foreign or German soil, is 
always a product of the foreign spirit. Here we may 
remark, to the honour of the German race and the German 
spirit, that, however good artists we might be in the mere 
theory of these calculations which are based on compul- 
sion, none the less, when it came to putting them into 
practice, we were very much hampered by the dim 
feeling that things should not be done in this way ; and 
so in this matter we remained behind foreign countries. 
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Therefore, even should we be compelled to accept the 
boon of foreign forms and laws intended for us, at least 
let us not be unduly ashamed, as if our intelligence had 
been incapable of attaining these heights of legislation. 
As we are not inferior to any nation even in legislating, 
when we only have the pen in our hands, it may well be 
that we felt with regard to life that even the making of 
such laws was not the right thing ; amLsi Lwe preferred 
to let the old system stand until the perfect system 
should come to us, instead of merely exchanging the old 
.\, fashion for a new one just as transitory. 

97- Altogether different is the genuine German art 
of the State. It, too, seeks fixity, surety, and independence 
of blind and halting nature, and in this it is quite in agree- 
ment with foreign countries. But, unlike these, it does 
not seek a fixed and certain thing, as the first element, 
which will make the spirit, as the second element, certain ; 
on the contrary, it seeks from the very beginning, and as 
the very first and only element, a firm and certain 
spirit. This is for it the mainspring, whose life 
proceeds from itself, and which has perpetual motion ; 
the mainspring which will regulate, and continually 
keep in motion, the life of society. The German art of 
the State understands that it cannot create this spirit 
by reprimanding adults who are already spoilt by neglect, 
but only by educating the young, who are still unspoilt. 
Moreover, with this education It will not turn, as foreign 
countries do, to the solitary peak, the prince, but to the 
broad plain which is the nation ; for indeed the prince, 
too, will without doubt be part of the nation. Just as 
the State, in the persons of its adult citizens, is the con- 
tinued education of the human race, so must the future 
citizen himself, in the opinion of this art of the State, 
first be educated up to the point of being susceptible to 
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.that higher education. So this German and very modern\ 
art of the State becomes once more the very ancient 
art of the State, which among the Greeks founded 
citizenship on education and trained such citizens as 
succeeding ages have never seen. Henceforth the German ^ 
will do what is in form the same, though in content it / 
will be characterized by a spirit that is not narrow and";^^ 
exclusive, but universal and cosmopolitan. 

98. That foreign spirit to which we have referred 
prevails among the great majority of our people in another 
matter, viz., their view of the whole life of a human 
race and of history as the picture of that life. A nation 
whose language has a dead and completed foundation 
can only advance, as we showed on a previous occasion, 
to a certain stage of development in all the departments of 
rhetoric. That stage depends on the foundation of the jp 
language, and the nation will experience a golden age. 
Unless such a nation is extremely modest and self-depreci- 
ative, it cannot fittingly think more highly of the whole 
race than it does of itself, from its own knowledge ; 
hence, it must assume that there will be a final, highest, 
and for ever unsurpassable goal for all human develop- 
ment. Just as those animal species, the beavers and the 
bees, still build in the way they built thousands of years 
ago, and have made no progress in the art during that long 
period of time, so it will be, according to that nation, 
with the animal species called man in all branches of 
his development. These branches, impulses, and capaci- 
ties it will be possible to survey exhaustively, and indeed 
to see on examining a few members ; and then it will be 
possible to indicate the highest development of each one 
of them. Perhaps the human species will be far worse 
off than the bee or beaver species ; for, though the latter 
learn nothing new, they nevertheless do not deteriorate 
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in their art, whereas man, when he has once reached the 
summit, is hurled back again, and may struggle for 
hundreds or thousands of years to regain the point at 
which it would have been better to leave him undis- 
turbed. The human species, so these people think, will 
undoubtedly have attained such culminating points in 
education in the past, and enjoyed more than one golden 
age ; to discover these points in history, to judge all 
the efforts of humanity by them, and to lead humanity 
back to them, will be their most strenuous endeavour. 
According to them, history was finished long ago and has 
been finished several times already. According to them, 
there is nothing new under the sun, for they have destroyed 
the source of eternal life under and over the sun, and only 
let eternally-recurring death repeat itself and subside 
time after time. 

99. It is well known that this philosophy of history has 
come to us from foreign countries, although it is dying 
away even there at the present day and has become 
almost exclusively German property. From this closer 
kinship it follows also that this philosophy of history, which 
we call ours, is able to understand the efforts of foreign 
countries through and through ; and, although this 
view of history is no longer expressed very often in 
those countries, they go beyond expression, for they are 
acting in accordance with it and constructing once more 
a golden age. Tliis philosophy is even able to prophesy, 
and to point out to them the path they have still to take ; 
it can pay them the tribute of genuine admiration, 
which one who thinks as a German cannot pretend to do. 
Indeed, how could he ? Golden ages are to him in every 
respect a limitation proceeding from a state of death. 
Gold may indeed be the most precious metal in the lap 
•^ of dead earth, he thinks, but the stuff of the living spirit 
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is beyond the sun and beyond all suns, and is their source, v . 
For him history, and with it the human race, does not •' 
unfold itself according to some mysterious hidden law, 
like a round dance ; on the contrary, in his opinion a 
true and proper man himself makes history, not merely^ | 
repeating what has existed already, but throughout aU J\ 
time creating what is entirely new. Hence, he never 
expects mere repetition, and even if it should happen 
word for word as the old book says, at any rate he does not /" 
admire it. ' 

lOQ. Now, the deadly foreign spirit, without our being 
clearly aware of it, spreads itself in a similar way over the 
rest of our scientific views, of which it may suffice to 
have adduced the examples quoted. This happens 
because at the present day we are working in our own 
fashion upon stimuli previously received from abroad, 
and are passing through that intermediate state. Because 
it was pertinent to the matter in hand, I adduced those 
examples ; and partly, too, so that no one should think 
himself able to refute the statements here made by de- 
ductions from the principles which we have quoted. It 
is not the case that those principles would have remained 
unknown to us, or that we could not ourselves have risen 
to their high level ; far from it. On the contrary, we 
know them quite well, and might perhaps, if we had time 
to spare, be capable of developing them backwards and 
forwards in their complete logical sequence. Only we 
reject them right from the very beginning and also all 
their consequences, of which there are more in our tradi- 
tional way of thinking than the superficial observer may 
find it easy to believe. 

This foreign spirit influences not only our scientific 
view of things, but also, and in the same way, our ordinary 
life and the rules that govern it. But, in order to make 
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■' this clear, and to make what has been said still clearer, it is 
necessary first of all to scrutinize more keenly the essence 

\ of original life, or freedom. 

loi. Freedom, taken in the sense of indecisive hesita- 
, tion between several courses equally possible, is not life, 

•^ but only the forecourt and portal to real life. At some 
time or other there must be an end of this hesitation 
and an advance to decision and action ; and only then 
does life begin. 

Now, at first sight, and when viewed directly, every 
decision of the will appears as something primary, and in 
no wise as something secondary, or as the effect of a primary 
thing which is its cause. It appears to be something 
existing simply by itself, and existing just as it is. This 
meaning we wish to establish as the sole possible sensible 
meaning of the word freedom. But, with regard to the 
inner content of such a decision of the will, there are 
two cases possible, viz., on the one hand, there appears 
in it only appearance, separated from essence and without 
essence entering into its appearance in any way ; on the 
other hand, essence enters in appearance into this appear- 
ance of a decision of the will. In this connection it 
must be remarked at once that essence can become 
apparent only in a decision of the will, and in nothing 
else whatever, although, on the other hand, there may be 
decisions of the will in which essence does not manifest 
itself at all, but only mere appearance. We proceed to 
discuss the latter case first. 

I02. By its separation from, and its opposition to, 
essence, as well as by the fact that it is itself capable of 
appearing and presenting itself, mere appearance simply 
as such is unalterably determined, and it is, therefore, 
inevitably just what it is and turns out to be. Hence, 
if any given decision of the will is, as we assume, in its 
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content mere appearance, it is to that extent, not in fact 
free, primary, and original, but it is a result of necessity, 
and is a secondary element proceeding just as it is from 
a higher primary element, viz., the general law of appear- 
ance. Now, the thinking of man, as we have mentioned 
sevefal times already, represents man to himself just as 
he actually is, and always remains the true copy and mirror 
of his inner being. For this reason, although such a 
decision of the will appears at first sight to be free, just 
because it is called a decision of the will, yet it cannot 
appear so at all to deeper and prolonged thinKng ; on 
the contrary, the latter must think that it is a result of 
necessity, which, of course, it actually is in fact. For 
those people, whose will has never yet raised itself to a 
higher sphere than the one in which it is held that a 
will merely appears in them, the belief in freedom is, of 
course, a delusion and a deception, proceeding from a J 
view; that is casual and does not go beneath the surface. 
For them there is truth only in thought — thought that / 
shows them everywhere only the chain of strict necessity. 

103. The first and fundamental law of appearance,\ 
simply as such, (we are entitled to refrain from stating the 
reason, all the more so because it has been sufficiently 
given elsewhere) is this : that it falls into a manifoldness, / 
which, in a certain respect, is an endless whole and, in a 
certain other respect, a whole complete in itself. In 
this completed whole of manifoldness every single part 
is determined by all the rest, and, again, all the rest are 
determined by this single part. Hence, if in the decision 
of the will of the individual there emerges into appearance 
nothing but the possibility of appearance and of repre- 
sentation, and visibility in general, which is in fact the 
visibility of nothing; then the content of such a decision 
of the will is determined by the completed whole of all 
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^ the possible will-decisions of this will and of all the other 
possible individual wills ; and it contains, and can con- 
tain, nothing more than that which remains to be willed 
after all those possible decisions of the will have been 
abstracted. Hence, there is in fact nothing independent, 
original, and individual in it ; on the contrary, it is merely 
secondary, the consequence of the general connection of 
the sum of appearance in its separate parts. Indeed, it 
has always been recognized as such by all who, though 
on this level of culture, were capable of profound thought, 
and their recognition of it has been expressed in the same 
words as those of which we have just made use. But all 
this is the result of the fact that in them not essence, but 
merely appearance, enters into appearance. 

104. On the other hand, where essence itself enters 
into the appearance of a decision of the will directly and, 
so to speak, in its own person and not by any representa- 
tive, then all that has been mentioned above is likewise 
present, following as it does from appearance as a com- 
pleted whole, for appearance appears here also. But an 
appearatice of this kind does not consist merely of this sum 
of its component parts, nor is it exhausted by that sum ; 
on the contrary, there is in it something more, another 
component part which is not to be explained by that 
connection, but remains over after what is explicable has 
been abstracted. That first component part is present 
here too, I said ; that ' something more ' becomes visible, 
and, by means of this visibility, but not at all by means of 
its inner essence, it comes under the general law and the 
conditions of visibleness. But it is still more than this 
' something,' which proceeds from some law or other and 
which, therefore, is a secondary thing and the result of 
necessity ; and, in respect of this ' more,' it is of itself what 
"\ it is, a truly primary, original, and free thing. Since it 
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is this, it also appears thus to that thought which is deepest 
and which has found completion in itself. The highest 
law of visibleness is, as we have said, this : that the thing 
appearing splits itself into an infinite manifoldness. This 
' more ' becomes visible, on every occasion, as more than 
what proceeds at any particular moment from the sum total 
of appearance, and so on into infinity ; hence, this ' more ' 
itself appears infinite. But it is as clear as noonday that 
it acquires this infinity only because it is on each occasion 
visible and thinkable, and that it is to be discovered only by 
its contrast to what follows eternally from the sum total, 
and by its being more than this. But, apart from this 
need of thinking it, it exists, this ' more than everything 
infinite,' which has the power of presenting itself eternally ; 
this ' more,' I say, exists in pure simplicity and invariability 
from the very beginning, and in all infinity it does not 
become more than this ' more,' nor does it become less. 
Nothing but its visibleness as more than the infinite — 
and in no other way can it become visible in its highest 
purity — creates the infinite and all that appears to appear 
in it. Now, where this ' more ' actually enters as such a / 
visible ' more ' — but it can only enter in an act of will — 
there essence itself, which alone exists and alone can exist, 
and which exists of itself and by itself, divine essence enters 
into' appearance and makes itself directly visible ; and in 
that place there exists, for that very reason, true originality 
and freedom, and so there is also a belief in them. 

105. So, to the general question whether man is free 
or not, there is no general answer ; for, just because man 
is free in the lower sense, because he begins in indecisive / 
vacillation and hesitation, he may be free, or he may not '^ 
be free, in the higher sense of the word. In reality, the 
way in which anyone answers this question is the clear 
mirror of his true inward being. He who is in fact no 
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more than a link in the chain of appearances may, perhaps, 
for a moment be under the delusion that he is free ; but 
this delusion cannot hold its ground when he thinks more 
strictly. Of necessity he thinks that all his fellows are 
in the condition in which he finds himself. On the other 
hand, he, whose life is possessed by the truth and has 
become Ufe direct from God, is free and believes in 
freedom in himself and others. 

lo6. He who believes in a fixed, rigid, and dead state 
■J of being believes in it only because he is dead in himself ; 
and, once he is dead, he cannot do anything but believe 
thus, so soon as ever he becomes clear in himself. He 
■ himself, with all his kind from beginning to end, becomes ' 
something secondary and a necessary consequence of 
some presupposed primary element. This presupposition 
is his actual thinking, and by no means a merely fancied 
thinking ; it is his true mind, the point at which his 
thinking is' itself directly life. Thus it is the source of 
all the rest of his thinking, and of his judgment of his 
kind in its past, which is history, in its future, which is 
his expectations for it, and in its present, which is Actual 

J- life in himself and others. 

j P" This belief in death, as contrasted with an original and 
Iy4iving people, we have called the foreign spirit. When 

' once this foreign spirit is present among Germans it will, 
therefore, reveal itself in their actual life also, as quiet 
resignation to what they deem the unalterable necessity 
of their existence, as the abandonment of all hope of 
improvement of ourselves or others by means of freedom, 
as a disposition to make use of themselves and everyone 
else just as they are, and to derive from their existence 
the greatest possible advantage for ourselves ; in short, it 
will reveal itself as the confession, eternally reflecting itself 
in every stirring of life, of a belief in the universal and 
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equal sinfulness of all. This belief I have sufficiently 
described in another place ; ^ I leave you to read this 
description for yourselves and to decide how far it fits 
the present time. This way of thinking and acting 
arises from the state of inward death, as has often Been 
mentioned, only when that state becomes clear about 
itself. On the other hand, so long as that state remains 
in darkness, it retains the belief in freedom, which belief 
is in itself true, and is only a delusion when it is applied 
to existence in such a state of mind. Here we see clearly 
and distinctly the disadvantage of clearness when the 
soul is base. So long as this baseness remains in darkness, 
it is continually disquieted, goaded, and impelled by the 
unceasing claim to freedom, and it presents a point of 
attack to the attempts to improve it. But clearness com- 
pletes it and rounds it off in itself ; clearness imparts to 
this base state of mind a cheerful resignation, the calm 
of a good conscience, and self-satisfaction. As their 
belief is, so is the result ; from now onwards they are in 
fact incapable of improvement ; at the most they serve 
to keep alive among their betters a pitiless loathing of 
evil or a resignation to the will of God ; but, apart from 
that, they are not of the least use in the world. 

107. So, let there appear before you at last in complete 
clearness what we have meant by Germans, as we have 
so far described them. TTie true criterion is this : do 
you believe in something absolutely primary and original 
in man himself, in freedom, in endless improvement, in 
the eternal progress of our race, or do you not believe in 
all this, but rather imagine that you clearly perceive and 
comprehend that the opposite of all this takes place ? 
\ All who either are themselves alive and creative and 

1 [Fichte add) this note here : see the Guide U the Blessed Life, 
7..ecfiiTe II.] 
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productive of new things, or who, should this not have 
fallen to their lot, at any rate definitely abandon the things 
of naught and .stand on the watch for the stream of 
original life to lay hold of them somewhere, or who, 

(should they not even be so far advanced as this, at least 
/have an inkling of freedom and do not hate it or take 
(/ fright at it, but on the contrary love it — aU these are 
I original men ; they are, when considered as a people, 
1 an original people, the people simply, Germans. All 
who resign themselves to being something secondary 
and derivative, and who distinctly know and comprehend 
that they are such, are so in fact, and become ever more 
\ so because of this belief of theirs ; they are an appendix to 
the life which bestirred itself of its own accord before them 
\ or beside them ; they are an echo resounding from the 
^ rock, an echo of a voice already silent ; they are, con- 
sidered as a people, outside the original people, and to the 
latter they are strangers and foreigners. In the nation 
which to this very day calls itself simply the people, or 
Germans, originality has broken forth into the light of 
day in modern times, at any rate up to now, and the 
power of creating new things has shown itself. Now, at 
last, by a philosophy that has become clear in itself, the 
.mirror is being held up to this nation, in which it may 
recognize and form a clear conception of that which it 
hitherto became by nature without being distinctly 
conscious of it, and to which it is called by nature ; and 
a proposal is being made to this nation to make itself 
I wholly and completely what it ought to be, to do this 
according to that clear conception and with free and 
deliberate art, to renew the alliance, and to close its circle. 
The principle according to which it has to close its 
/ circle is laid before it : whoever believes in spirituality 
\ and in the freedom of this spirituality, and who wiUs 
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the eternal development of this spirituality by freedom, 
wherever he may have been born and whatever language 
he speaks, is of our blood ; he is one of us, and will come 
over to our side. Whoever believes in stagnation, 
retrogression, and the round dance of which we spoke, 
or who sets a dead nature at the helm of the world's 
government, wherever he may have been born and what- 
ever language he speaks, is non-German and a stranger \ 
to us ; and it is to be wished that he would separate ]' 
hi( pself fr om us completely, and the sooner the better. x/ 

108. So, too, at this point let there appear' before you " 

at last, and unmistakably, what that philosophy, which t 
with good reason calls itself the German philosophy, 
really wants, and wherein it is strictly, earnestly, and' / 
inexorably opposed to any foreign philosophy that believes 
in death. The German philosophy has as its support 
what we said above about freedom ; and he that still 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. Let it appear before you, 
not in the least with the intention of making the dead 
understand it, which is impossible, but so that it may be 
harder for the dead to twist its words, and to make out 
that they themselves want mpre or less the same thing 
and at bottom are of the same mind. This German 
philosophy does, indeed, raise itself by the act of thinking 
— not merely boasting about it, in accordance with a dim 
notion that it ought to be so, without being able to^put 
it into practice— it raises itself to the ' more than all 
infinity ' that is unchangeable, and in this alone it finds true 
being. It perceives time and eternity and infinity in their 
rise from the appearing and becoming visible of that One 
which is in itself invisible and which is only comprehended, 
rightly comprehended, in this invisibility. Even infinity 
is, according to this philosophy, nothing in itself, and there 
is 'in it no true being whatever. It is solely the means 
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by which the One thing that exists, and exists only in its 
invisibility, becomes visible, and the means by which there 
is built up for the One an image, a form, and a shadow 
of itself in the sphere of imagery. Everything else that 
may become visible within this infinity of the world of 
images is a nothing proceeding from nothing, a shadow 
of the shadow, and solely the means by which that first 
nothing of infinity and time itself becomes visible and 
opens up to thought the ascent to invisible being without 
image. 

Within this, the sole possible image of infinity, the 
invisible directly manifests itself only as free and original 
life of the sight, or as a decision of the will made by a 
reasonable being ; in no other way whatever can it appear 
and manifest itself. All continuous existence that appears 
as non-spiritual life is only an empty shadow projected 
from the world of sight and enlarged by the intermediary 
of the nothing — a shadow, in contrast to which, and by 
recognizing it as a nothing enlarged by transmission, 
the world of sight itself ought to elevate itself to the 
recognition of its own nothingness and to the acknow- 
ledgment of the invisible as the only thing that is true. 

109. Now, in these shadows of the shadovi^ of shadows 
that philosophy of being, which believes in death and 
becomes a mere philosophy of nature, the deadest of all 
philosophies, remains a captive, and dreads and worships 
its own creature. 

This constancy is the expression of its true life and of 
its love ; and herein this philosophy is to be believed. 
But, when it goes on to say that this being, which it 
presupposes as actually existing, is one with, and precisely 
the same as, the Absolute, it is not to be believed, no matter 
how often it asserts this, nor even though it takes many an 
oath in confirmation. It does not know this, but only 
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utters it trusting to luck, and blindly echoing another 
philosophy whose tenet in this matter it does not venture 
to dispute. If it should want to make good its claim to 
knowledge, it would have to proceed, not from duality as 
an undisputed fact (which its dictum, against which there 
is no appeal, does away with only to leave in full sway) 
but, on the contrary, from unity. From this unity it 
would have to be capable of deducing duality, and with it 
all manifoldness, in a clear and intelligible fashion. 
For this, however, thought is needed, and reflection 
consummated and perfected in itself. The philosophy 
we are referring to has, for one thing, never learnt the 
art of thinking in this way and is indeed incapable of it, 
having only the power to indulge in reverie. Besides, it 
is hostile to this way of thinking and has no inclination 
whatever to attempt it ; for, if it did, it would be dis- 
turbed in the illusion that it holds so dear. 

This, then, is the essential thing in which our philo- / 
sophy deliberately opposes that philosophy ; and on this 
.occasion it has been our purpose, once for all, to enunciate 
and establish this as definitely as possible. 
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EIGHTH ADDRESS 



WHAT IS A PEOPLE IN THE HIGHER MEANING OF THE 
WORD, AND WHAT IS LOVE OF FATHERLAND ? 



HO. The last four addresses have answered the question : 

' AVhat is the German as contrasted with other peoples 

V of Teutonic descent ? The proof to be adduced by all 

this for our investigation as a whole is completed when we 

M, examine the further question : What is a people f This 

latter question is similar to another, and when it is answered 

the other is answered too. The/other question, which is 

often raised and the answers to which are very different, 

is this: W hat js Inve nf fal-HprlanH. nr fn PTprp<i<i it mnrfr 

correctly, what is the love of the individual for his nation f 

If we have hitherto proceeded correctly in the course 

fof our investigation, it must here be obvious at once that 
pnly the German — the original man, who has not become 
dead in an arbitrary organization — really has a people and 
is entitled to count on one, and that he alone is capable of 
I real and rational love for his nation. 
'"'""The problem "having been thus stated, we-pEepare-tJie 
way for its solution by the following observation, which 
seems at tirst to have no connection with what has pre- 
ceded it. 

III. Religion, as we have already remarked in our 
•/ third address, is able to transcend all time and the whole 
of this present sensuous life, without thereby causing the 
130 
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slightest detriment to the righteousness, morality, and \ 
holiness of the life that is permeated by this belief. 
Even if one is firmly persuaded that all our eflFort on this 
earth will not leave the slightest trace behind it nor 
yield the slightest fruit, nay more, that the divine effort 
will even be perverted and become an instrument of 
evil and of still deeper moral corruption, one can none 
the less continue the effort, solely in order to maintain 
the divine life that has manifested itself in us, and with 
a view to a higher order of things in a future world, in 
which no deed that is of divine origin is lost. Thus the 
apostles, for example, and the primitive Christians 
in general, because of their belief in heaven had their 
hearts entirely set on things above the earth even in 
their lifetime ; and earthly affairs — the State, their 
earthly fatherland, and nation — were abandoned by them 
so entirely that they no longer deemed them worthy of 
attention. Possible though this is, and to faith not 
difficult, and joyfully though one must resign one's self, 
once it is the unalterable will of God, to having an earthly 
fatherland no longer and to being serfs and exUes here 
below, nevertheless it is not the natural condition nor the 
rule of the universe ; on the contrary, it is a rare exception. 
It is a gross misuse of religion, a misuse of which Chris- 
tianity among other religions has frequently been guilty, 
to make a point of recommending, on principle and 
without regard to existing circumstances, such a with- 
drawal from the affairs of the State and the nation as 
the mark of a true religious disposition. In such a con- 
dition of things, if it is true and real and not merely the 
product of fitful religious zeal, temporal life loses all 
independent existence and becomes merely a forecourt 
of true life and a period of severe trial which is endured . 
only out of obedience and resignation to the wall of God. ' 
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Then it is true that immortal souls, as many have imagined, 
are housed in earthly bodies, as in prisons, for their punish- 
ment. But, on the other hand, in the regular order of 
things this earthly life itself is intended to be truly life, 
of which we may be glad and which we may enjoy in 
gratitude, while, of course, looking forward to a higher 
life. Although it is true that religion is, for one thing, 
the consolation of the unjustly oppressed slave, yet this 
above all is the mark of a religious disposition, viz., to 

y fight against slavery and, as far as possible, to prevent 
religion from sinking into a mere consolation for captives. 
No doubt it suits the tyrant well to preach religious 
resignation and to bid those look to heaven to whom he 
allows not the smallest place on earth. But we for our 
part must be in less haste to adopt this view of religion 
.that he recommends ; and we must, if we can, prevent 

* earth from being made into a hell in order to arouse a 
greater longing for heaven. 
y 112. The natural impulse of man, which should be 
abandoned only in case of real necessity, is to find heaven 

yon this earth, and to endow his daily work on earth with 
^/ permanence and eternity ; to plant and to cultivate the 
' eternal in the temporal — -not merely in an incomprehen- 
sible fashion or in a connection wath the eternal that seems 
to mortal eye an impenetrable gulf, but in a fashion 
visible to the mortal eye itself. 

Let me begin with an example that everyone will under- 
stand. What man of noble mind is there who does not 
earnestly wish to relive his own life in a new and better 
way in his children and his children's children, and to con- 
tinue to live on this earth, ennobled and perfected in their 
lives, long after he is dead ? Does he not wish to snatch 
from the jaws of death the spirit, the mind, and the moral 
sense by virtue of which, perchance, he was in the days 
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of his life a terror to wrongdoing and corruption, and 
by which he supported righteousness, aroused men from 
indolence, and lifted them out of their depression ? Does 
he not wish to deposit these qualities, as his best legacy 
to posterity, in the souls of those he leaves behind, so 
that they too, in their turn, may some day hand them on 
again, increased and made more beautiful ? What man of 
noble mind Is there who does not want to scatter, by 
action or thought, a grain of seed for the unending 
progress in perfection of his race, to fling something new 
and unprecedented into time, that it may remain there 
and become the inexhaustible source of new creations f 
Does he not wish to pay for his place on this earth and 
the short span of time allotted to him with something 
that even here below will endure for ever, so that he, the 
individual, although unnamed in history (for the thirst 
for posthumous fame is contemptible vanity), may yet in 
his own consciousness and his faith leave behind him 
unmistakable memories that he, too, was a dweller on the 
earth ? What man of noble mind is there, I said, who" 
does not want this ? But only according to the needs of , 
noble-minded men is the world to be regarded and V 
arranged ; as they are, so all men ought to be, and for / 
their sake alone does a world exist. They are its kernel, J, 
and those of other mind exist only for their sake, being 1 
themselves only a part of the transitory world so long 
as they are of that mind. Such men must conform to 
the wishes of the noble-minded until they have become 
like them. 

113. Now, what is it that could warrant this challenge 
and this faith of the noble-minded man in the perman- 
ence and eternity of his work ? Obviously nothing 
but an order of things which he can acknowledge as in J 
itself eternal and capable of taking up into itself that which 
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is eternal. Such an order of things, however, is the special 
spiritual nature of human environment which, although 
indeed it is not to be comprehended in any conception, 
nevertheless truly exists, and from which he himself, with 
all his thoughts and deeds and with his belief in their 
eternity, has proceeded — the people, from which he is 
" descended and among which he was educated and grew 
up to be what he now is. For, though it is true beyond 
dispute that his work, if he rightly claims it to be eternal, 
is in no wise the mere result of the spiritual law of nature 
of his nation or absolutely the same thing as this result, 
but on the contrary is something more than that and in 
so far streams forth directly from original and divine life ; 
it is, nevertheless, equally true that this ' something more,' 
immediately on its first embodiment in a visible form, 
submitted itself to that special spiritual law of nature and 
J found sensuous expression for itself only according to that 
law. So long as this people exists, every further revelation 
of the divine will appear and take shape in that people 
in accordance with the same natural law. But this law 
itself is further determined by the fact that this man 
existed and worked as he did, and his influence has become 
a permanent part of this law. Hence, everything that 
follows will be bound to submit itself to, and connect 
itself with, that law. So he is sure that the improvement 
achieved by him remains in his people so long as the 
people itself remains, and that it becomes a permanent 
determining factor in the evolution of his people. 

114. This, then, is a people in the higher meaning of 
the word, when viewed from the standpoint of a spiritual 
/world : the totality of men continuing to Uve in society 
with each other and continually creating themselves 
naturally and spiritually out of themselves, a totality 
that arises together out of the divine under a certain 
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special law of divine development. It is the subjection ^ 
in common to this special law that unites this mass in / 
the eternal world, and therefore in the temporal also, * 
to a natural totality permeated by itself. The significance 
of this law itself can indeed be comprehended as a whole, 
as we have comprehended it by the instance of the" 
Germans as an original people ; it can even be better 
understood in many of its further provisions by consider^ 
ing the manifestations of such a people ; but it can never 
be completely grasped by the mind of anyone, for everyone 
continually remains under its influence unknown to him- 
self, although, in general, it can be clearly seen that such a 
law exists. This law is a ' something more ' of the .world of 
images, that coalesces absolutely in the phenomenal world 
with the ' something more ' of the world of originality 
that cannot be imaged ; hence, in the phenomenal world 
neither can be separated again from the other. That 
law determines entirely and completes what has been 
called the national character of a people — that law of the y 
development of the original and divine. From this it is 
clear that men who, as is the case with what we have 
described as the foreign spirit, do not believe at all in 
something original nor in its continuous development, but 
only in an eternal recurrence of apparent life, and who 
by their belief become what they believe, are in the higher 
sense not a people at all. As they in fact, properly 
speaking, do not exist, they are just as Uttle capable of 
having a national character. 

115. The noble-minded man's belief in the eternal . 
continuance of his influence even on this earth is thus • 
founded on the hope of the eternal continuance of the 
people from which he has developed, and on the character- 
istic of that people as indicated in the hidden law of 
which we have spoken, without admixture of, or corruption / 
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by, any alien element which does not belong to the totality 
of the functions of that law. This characteristic is the 
eternal thing to which he entrusts the eternity of himself 
(/and of his continuing influence, the eternal order of 
things in which he places his portion of eternity ; he 
must will its continuance, for it alone is to him the means 
by which the short span of his life here below is extended 
into continuous life here below. His belief and his struggle 
to plant what is permanent, his conception in which he 
comprehends his own life as an eternal life, is the bond 
I /which unites first his own nation, and then, through 
his nation, the whole human race, in a most intimate 
fashion with himself, and brings all their needs within 
his widened sympathy until the end of time. This is 
his love for his people, respecting, trusting, and rejoicing 
N in it, and feeling honoured by descent from it. The 
divine has appeared in it, and that which is original has 
deemed this people worthy to be made its vesture and 
its means of directly influencing the world ; for this 
reason there will be further manifestations of the divine 
in it. Hence, the noble-minded man will be active and 
effective, and will sacrifice himself for his people. Life 
merely as such, the mere continuance of changing exis- 
tence, has in any case never had any value for him ; he 
/ has wished for it only as the source of what is permanent. 
But this permanence is promised to him only by the 
J continuous and independent existence of his nation. 
In order to save his nation he must be ready even to die 
J that it may live, and that he may live in it the only life 
for which he has ever wished. - — n 

116. So it is. Love that is truly ,lovey and not a mere 

/ transitory lust, never clings to what is transient ; only 

^ in the eternal does it awaken and become kindled, and 

there alone does it rest. Man is not able to love even 
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himself unless he conceives himself as eternal ; apart from ^, 
that he cannot even respect, much less approve of, him- ' / 
self. Still less can he love anything outside himself / 
without taking it up into the eternity of his faith and of 
his soul and binding it thereto. He who does not first y 
regard himself as eternal has in him no love of any kind, 
and, moreover, cannot love a fatherland, a thing which for 
him does not exist. He who regards his invisible life as 
eternal, but not his visible life as similarly eternal, may 
perhaps have a heaven and therein a fatherland, but 
here below he has no fatherland, for this, too, is regarded 
only in the image of eternity — eternity visible and made 
sensuous — and for this reason also he is unable to love his 
fatherland. If none has been handed down to such a 
man, he is to be pitied. But he to whom a fatherland 
has been handed down, and in whose soul heaven and 
earth, visible and invisible meet and mingle, and thus, 
and only thus, create a true and enduring heaven — such 
a man fights to the last drop of his blood to hand on 
the precious possession unimpaired to his posterity. 

So it always has been, although it has not always beenV^ 
expressed in such general terms and so clearly as we 
express it here. What inspired the men of noble mind 
among the Romans, whose frame of mind and way of 
thinking still live and breathe among us in their works of 
art, to struggles and sacrifices, to patience and endurance 
for the fatherland f They themselves express it often 
and distinctly. It was their firm belief in the eternal 
continuance of their Roma, and their confident expecta- 
tion that they themselves would eternally continue to 
live in this eternity in the stream of time. In so far as 
this belief was well founded, and they themselves would 
have comprehended it if they had been entirely clear 
in their own minds, it did not deceive them. To this-^ 
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very day there still lives in" our midst what was truly 
eternal in their eternal Rpma ; they themselves live with 
it, and its consequences will continue to live to the very 

end of time. 

, „^ """Tiy. People and fatherland in this sense, as a support V | 
^ }/^ j(nd guarantee of eternity on earth and as that which y, 1 
^^ V-' ^' ^^ eternal here below, far transcend the State in the // 

ordinary sense of the word, viz., the social order as compre- 
hended by mere intellectual conception and as established 
and maintained under the guidance of this conception. 
The aim of the State is positive law, internal peace, and 
a condition of affairs in which everyone may by diligence 
earn his daily bread and satisfy the needs of his material 
existence, so long as God permits him to live. All this 
is only a means, a condition, and a framework for what 
tove of fatherland really wants, viz., that the eternal and 
the divine may blossom in the world and never cease 
to become more and more pure, perfect, and excellent. 
/That is why this love of fatherland must itself govern the 
State and be the supreme, final, and absolute authority. 
Its first exercise of this authority will be to limit the 
State's choice of means to secure its immediate object 
— ^internal peace. To attain this object, the natural 
freedom of the individual must, of course, be limited in 
many ways. If the only consideration and intention in 
regard to individuals were to secure internal peace, it 
would be well to limit that liberty as much as possible, 
to bring all their activities under a uniform rule, and to 
keep them under unceasing supervision. Even supposing 
such strictness were unnecessary, it could at any rate do 
no harm, if this were the sole object. It is only the higher 
I view of the human race and of peoples which extends this ' 
J narrow calculation. Freedom, including freedom in the 
activities of external life, is the soil in which higher culture 
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germinates ; a legislation which keeps the higher culture \ 
in view will allow to freedom as wide a field as possible, , 
even at the risk of securing a smaller degree of uniform y 
peace and quietness, and of making the work of govern- 
ment a little harder and more troublesome. 

118. To illustrate this by an example. It has happened 
that nations have been told to their face that they do not 
need so much freedom as many other nations do. It may 
even be that the form in which the opinion is expressed 
is considerate and mild, if what is really meant is that the 
particular nation would be quite unable to stand so much 
freedom, and that nothing but extreme severity could 
prevent its members from destroying each other. But, 
when the words are taken as meaning what they say, they . 
are true only on the supposition that such a nation is 
thoroughly incapable of having original life or even the 
impulse towards it. Such a nation — if a nation could 
exist in which there were not even a few men of noble mind 
to make an exception to the general rule — ^would in fact , 
need no freedom at all, for this is needed only for the v 
higher purposes that transcend the State. It needs only 
to be tamed and trained, so that the individuals may live 
peaceably with each other and that the whole may be 
made into an efficient instrument for arbitrary purposes 

in which the nation as such has no part. Whether 
this can be said with truth of any nation at all we may 
leave undecided ; this much is clear, that an original / 
people needs freedom, that this is the security for its 
continuance as an original people, and that, as it goes on, 
it is able to stand an ever-increasing degree of freedom 
without the slightest danger. This is the first matter in 
respect of which love of fatherland must govern the State 
itself. 

119. Then, too, it must be love of fatherland that/ 
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^-ygoverns the State by placing before it a higher object 
y^ than the usual one of maintaining internal peace, property, 
""^Sv. P^^'so"^' freedom, and the life and well-being of all. 
wFor this higher object alone, and with no other intention, 
*/does the State assemble an armed force. When the 
question arises of making use of this, when the call comes 
to stake everything that the State, in the narrow concep- 
tion of the word, sets before itself as object, viz., property, 
personal freedom, life, and well-being, nay, even the 
continued existence of the State itself ; when the call 
\ comes to make an original decision with responsibility 
to God alone, and without a clear and reasonable idea 
that what is intended will surely be attained — ^for this 
is never possible in such matters — then, and then only, 
does there live at the helm of the State a truly original 
and primary life, and at this point, and not before, the true 
sovereign rights of government enter, like God, to hazard 
the lower life for the sake of the higher. In the main- 
tenance of the traditional constitution, the laws, and civil 
prosperity there is absolutely no real true life and no 
original decision. Conditions and circumstances, and 
legislators perhaps long since dead, have created these 
things ; succeeding ages go on faithfully in the paths 
marked out, and so in fact they have no public life of 
their own ; they merely repeat a life that once ejcisted. 
In such times there is no need of any real government. 
But, when this regular course is endangered, and it is a 
question of making decisions in new and unprecedented 
cases, then there is need of a life that lives of itself. What 
spirit is it that in such cases may place itself at the helm, 
that can make its own decisions with sureness and cer- 
tainty, untroubled by any hesitation ? What spirit h^s an 
ijndisguted .righLl g summon and to orJ£iL£vgrxone con- 
_ce«iei, whether he himself be willing or not/~an3 to 
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compel anyone who resists, to risk everything including 
his life f Not the spirit of the peaceful citizen's love 
for the constitution and the laws, but the d i ejrouri flg^ 
• flamf nf higher paTnotis nri- which embraces the nation 
as the vesture of the eternal, for which the noble-minded 
; man joyfully sacrifices himself, and the ignoble man, who 
__ \' \ only exists for the sake of the other, must likewise sacri- 
:V _^ ! fice himself. It is not that love of the citizen for the 
-'■■, V constitution ; that love is quite unable to achieve this. /t 
■ \ so long as it remains on the/level of the understanding.) 
. ^\, -ii Whatever turn events may take, since it pays to govern 
\^^ they will always have a ruler over them. Suppose the new 
^ ruler even wants to introduce slavery (and what is slavery 
if not the disregard for, and suppression of, the character- 
istic of an original people ? — but to that way of thinking 
such qualities do not exist), suppose he wants to introduce 
slavery. Then, since it is profitable to preserve the life 
of slaves, to maintain their numbers and even their well- 
being, slavery under him will turn out to be bearable if 
he is anything of a calculator. Their life and their 
keep, at any rate, they will always find. Then what is 
there left that they should fight for ? After those two 
things it is peace which they value more than anything. 
But peace will only be disturbed by the continuance of 
the struggle. They will, therefore, do anything just to 
put an end to the fighting, and the sooner the better ; 
they vnH submit, they will yield ; and why should they 
not ? All they have ever been concerned about, and all 
they have ever hoped from life, has been the continuation 
of the habit of existing under tolerable conditions. The . 
promise of a life here on earth extending beyond the period J^ 
of life here on earth — ^that alone it is which can inspire 
men even unto death for the fatherland. 

12b. So it has been hitherto. Wherever there has 
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been true government, wherever bitter struggles have 
been endured, wherever victory has been won in the face 
of mighty opposition, there it has been that promise of 
»/ eternal life which governed and struggled and won the 
victory. Believing in that promise the German Pro- 
testants, already mentioned in these addresses, entered 
upon the struggle. Do you think they did not know that 
peoples could be governed by that old belief too, and held 
together in law and order, and that under the old belief 
men could procure a comfortable existence ? Why, then, 
did their princes decide upon armed resistance, and why 
did the peoples enthusiastically make such resistance ? 
It was for heaven and for eternal bliss that they willingly 
poured out their blood. But what earthly power could 
have penetrated to the Holy of holies in their souls and 
rooted out their belief — a belief which had been revealed 
to them once for all, and on which alone they based their 
hope of bliss ? Thus it was not their own bliss for which 
they fought ; this was already assured to them ; it was 
the bliss of their children and of their grandchildren as 
„y;ft unborn and of all posterity as yet unborn. These, 
too, should be brought up in that same doctrine, which 
had appeared to them as the only means of salvation. 
These, too, should partake of the salvation that had dawned 
for them. This hope alone it was that was threatened 
by the enemy. For it, for an order of things that long 
after their death should blossom on their graves, they so 
joyfully shed their blood. Let us admit that they were 
not entirely clear in their own minds, that they made 
mistakes in their choice of words to denote the noblest 
that was in them, and with their lips did injustice to their 
souls ; let us willingly confess that their confession of 
faith was not the sole and exclusive means of becoming a 
partaker of the heaven beyond the grave ; none the less 
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it is eternally true that more heaven on this side of the 
grave, a braver and more joyful look from earth upwards, 
and a freer stirring of the spirit have entered by their 
sacrifice into the whole life of succeeding ages. To this 
very day the descendants of their opponents, just as much 
as we ourselves, their own descendants, enjoy the fruits 
of their labours. 

121. In this belief our earliest common forefathers, 
the original stock of the pew culture, the Germans, as . 
the Romans called them, bravely resisted the on-coming / 
world-dominion of the Romans. Did they not have 
before their eyes the greater brilliance of the Roman 
provinces next to them and the more refined enjoyments 
in those provinces, to say nothing of laws and judges* 
seats and lictors' axes and rods in superfluity ? Were 
not the Romans willing enough to let them share in all 
these blessings ? In the case of several of their own 
princes, who did no more than intimate that war against 
such benefactors of mankind was rebellion, did they not 
experience proofs of the belauded Roman clemency ? 
To those who submitted the Romans gave marks of 
distinction in the form of kingly titles, high commands 
in their armies, and Roman fillets ; and if they were 
driven out by their countrymen, did not the Romans 
provide for them a place of refuge and a means of sub- 
sistence in their colonies ? Had they no appreciation 
of the advantages of Roman civilization, e.g., of the 
superior organization of their armies, in which even an 
Arminius did not disdain to learn the trade of war ? 
They cannot be charged vnth ignorance or lack of con- 
sideration of any one of these things. Their descendants, 
as soon as they could do so without losing their freedom, 
even assimilated Roman culture, so far as this was possible 
without losing their individuality. Why, then, did they 
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fight for several generations in bloody wars, that broke 
out again and again with ever renewed force ? A Roman 
writer puts the following expression into the mouth of 
their leaders : " What was left for them to do, except to 
maintain their freedom or else to die before they became 
slaves," Freedom to them meant just this ; remaining 
Germans and continuing to settle their own affairs 

>/ independently and in accordance with the original spirit 
of their race, going on with their development in accord- 
ance with the same spirit, and propagating this indepen- 

I dence in their posterity. All those blessings which the 
Romans offered them meant slavery to them, because then 
V they would have to become something that was not 
German, they would have to become half Roman, They 
assumed as a matter of course that every man would rather 
die than become half a Roman, and that a true' German 
could only want to live in order to be, and to remain, just 
a German and to bring up his children as Germans. 
( They did not all die ; they did not see slavery ; they 
I bequeathed freedom to their children. It is their 
unyielding resistance which the whole modern world has 
^ to thank for being what it now is. Had the Romans 
succeeded in bringing them also under the yoke and in 
destroying them as a nation, which the Roman did in 
every case, the ^hole development of the human race 
would have taken a different course, a course that one 
cannot think would have been more satisfactory. It is 
they whom we must thank — we, the immediate heirs of 
their soil, their language, and their way of thinking — 
for being Germans still, for being stiU boriie along on 
the stream of original and independent life. It is they 
whom we must thank for everything that we have been 
as a nation since those days, and to them we shall be 
indebted for everything that we shaU be in the future. 
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unless things have come to an end with us now and the 
last drop of blood inherited from them has dried up in 
our veins. To them the other branches of the race, 
whom we now look upon as foreigners, but who by descent 
from them are our brothers, are indebted for their very 
existence. When our ancestors triumphed over Roma the 
eternal, not one of all these peoples was in existence, but 
the possibility of their existence in the future was won for 
them in the same fight. \ 

122. These men, and all others of like mind in the 
history of the world, won the victory because eternity / 
inspired them, and this inspiration always does, and always 
must, defeat him who is not so inspired. It is neither the ' 
strong right arm nor the efficient weapon that wins ^J 
victories, but only the po wer of_ the-^oul. He who sets 
a limit to his sacrifices, and £as no wish to venture beyond _ 
a certain point, ceases to resist as soon as he finds himself in 
danger at this point, even though it be one which is vital 
to him and which ought not to be surrendered. He who 
sets no limit whatever for himself, but on the contrary 
stakes everything he has, including the most precious 
possession granted to dwellers here below, namely, life 
itself, never ceases to resist, and will undoubtedly win the 
victory over an opponent whose goal is more limited. 
A people that is capable of firmly beholding the counten- 
ance of that vision from the spiritual world, independence, 
even though it be only its highest representatives and 
leaders who are capable of perceiving it — a people capable / 
of being possessed by love of this vision, as our earliest / 
forefathers were, will undoubtedly win the victory over 
a people that is used, as were the Roman armies, only as 
the tool of foreign ambition to bring independent people 
under the yoke ; for the former have everything to lose, 
and the latter merely something to gain. But the way 
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of thinking which regards war as a game of chance, where 
the stakes are temporal gain or loss, and which Hxes the 
amount to be staked on the cards even before it begins 
the game — such a way of thinking is defeated even by a 
whim. Think, for example, of a Mahomet — not the 
\ * Mahomet of history, about whom I confess I have no 
V^^^ opinion, but the Mahomet of a well-known French poet.^ 
'(?' He takes it firmly into his head once for all that he is one 
of those exceptional beings who are called to lead the 
obscure and common folk of the earth, and in accordance 
with this preliminary assumption all his notions, no matter 
how mean and limited they may be in reality, of necessity 
seem to him, just because they are his own, great and sub- 
lime ideas full of blessings for mankind ; all who set 
themselves against these notions seem to him obscure and 
common people, enemies of their own good, evil-minded, 
and hateful. Then, in order to justify this conceit of 
himself as a divine call, he lets this thought absorb his 
whole life ; he must stake everything on it, and cannot 
rest until he has trodden underfoot all who refuse to 
think as highly of him as he does of himself, and until he 
sees his own belief in his divine mission reflected in the 
whole contemporary world. I will not say what would 
happen to him if a spiritual vision, true and clear to itself, 
entered the lists against him, but he is sure to be victorious 
over those gamesters with limited stakes, for he stakes 
everything against them and they do not stake everything. 
1 No spirit drives them, but he is driven by a spirit, though 
■' it be but a raving one, the violent and powerful spirit of 
- ms own conceit. 
y'' I 123. From all this it follows that the State, merely as 
^the government of human life in its progress along the 
ordinary peaceful path, is not something which is primary 
• [The reference it apparently to Vdtaire'i tragedy Mahomet.'] 
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and which exists for its own sake, but is merely the means 
to the higher purpose of the eternal, regular, and con- ^ 
tinuous development of what is purely human in this 
nation. It follows, too, that the vision and the love of 
this eternal development, and nothing else, should have 
the higher supervision of State administration at all 
times, not excluding periods of peace, and that this alone 
is able to save the people's independence when it is y' ) 
endangered. Inthe case of thWpermansi among whom '. ;=^ , 
as aboriginal people this love of fatherland was possible • 
andj^as-we'^frrmly beHeve, did actually exist up to the 
present time, it has been able up to now to reckon with 
great confidence on the security of what was most vital 
to it. As was the case with the ancient Greeks alone, 
with the Germans the State and the nation were actually 
separated from each other, and each was represented for 
itself, the former in the separate German realms and 
principalities, the latter represented visibly in the imperial 
connection and invisibly — by virtue of a law, not 
written, but living and valid in the minds of all, a law 
whose results struck the eye everywhere — in a mass of * 
customs and institutions. Wherever the German language 
was spoken, everyone who had first seen the light of day 
in its domain could consider himself as in a double sense 
a citizen, on the one hand, of the State where he was born 
and to whose care he was in the first instance commended, 
and, on the other hand, of the whole common fatherland 
of the German nation. To everyone it was permitted 
to seek out for himself in the whole length and breadth 
of this fatherland the culture most congenial to him or 
the sphere of action to which his spirit was best adapted ; 
and talent did not root itself like a tree in the place 
where it first grew up, but was allowed to seek out its 
own place. Anyone who, because of the turn taken by 
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his own development, became out of harmony with his 
immediate environment, easily found a willing reception 
elsewhere, found new friends in place of those he had 
lost, found time and leisure to make his meaning plainer 
and perhaps to win over and to reconcile even those who 
were offended with him, and so to unite the whole. No 
German-born prince ever took upon himself to mark 
out for his subjects as their fatherland, with mountains 
or rivers as boundaries, the territory over which he 
ruled, and to regard his subjects as bound to the soU. 
A truth not permitted to find expression in one place 
might find expression in another, where it might happen 
that those truths were forbidden which were permitted 
in the first. So, in spite of the many instances of one- 
sidedness and narrowness of heart in the separate States, 
there was nevertheless in Germany, considered as a whole, 
the greatest freedom of investigation and publication that 
any people has ever possessed. Everywhere the higher 
culture was, and continued to be, the result of the inter- 
action of the citizens of all German States : and then this 
higher culture gradually worked its way down in this 
form to the people at large, which thus never ceased, 
broadly speaking, to educate itself by itself. This 
essential security for the continuance of a German nation 
was, as we have said, not impaired by any man of German 
spirit seated at the helm of government ; and though 
with respect to other original decisions things may not 
always have happened as the higher German love of 
fatherland could not but wish, at any rate there has been 
no act in direct opposition to its interests ; there has 
been no attempt to undermine that love or to extirpate 
it and put a love of the opposite kind in its place. 

124, But what if the original guidance of that higher 
culture, as well as of the national power which may not 
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be used except to serve that culture and its contintjance, 
the utilization of German property and blood — ^what if 
this should pass from the control of the German spirit 
to that of another f What would then be the inevitable 
results ? 

This is the place where there is special need of the 
disposition which we invoked in our first address — the 
disposition not to deceive ourselves wilfully about our 
own affairs, and the courage to be willing to behold the 
truth and confess it to ourselves. Moreover, it is still 
permitted to us, so far as I know, to speak to each other 
in the German language about the fatherland, or at 
least to sigh over it, and, in my opinion, we should not 
do well if we anticipated of our own accord such a pro- 
hibition, or if we were ready to restrain our courage, 
which without doubt wiU already have taken counsel 
with itself as to the risk to be run, with the chains forged 
by the timidity of some individuals. 

Picture to yourselves, then, the new power, which we 
are presupposing, as well-disposed and as benevolent as 
ever you may wish ; make it as good as God Himself ; 
will you be able to impart to it divine understanding as 
well ? Even though it wish in all earnestness the greatest 
happiness and well-being of everyone, do you suppose 
that the greatest well-being it is able to conceive wall be * 
the same thing as German well-being ? In regard to 
the main point which I have put before you to-day, I 
hope I have been thoroughly well understood by you ; 
I hope that several, while they listened to me, thought 
and felt that I was only expressing in plain words what 
has always lain in their minds ; I hope that the other 
Germans who wiU some day read this will have the same 
feeUng — indeed, several Germans have said practically 
the same thing before I did, and the unconscious basis of 
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/ /the resistance that has been repeatedly manifested to a 
J 4. purely mechanical constitution and policy of the State 
' has been the view of things which I have presented to you. 

Now, I challenge all those who are acquainted with the 
modern literature of foreign countries to show me one 
of their poets or legislators who in recent times has ever 
^ betrayed a glimmering of anything similar to the view 

that regards the human race as eternally progressing, and 
that refers all its activities in this world solely to this 
Internal progress. Even in the period of their boldest 
flights of political creation, was there a single one who 
demanded more from the State than the abolition of 
' inequalities, the maintenance of peace within their 
borders and of national reputation without, or, in the 
extremest case, domestic bliss f If, as we must conclude 
from all these indications, this is their highest good, they 
will not attribute to us any higher needs or any higher 
demands on life. Assuming they always display that 
beneficent disposition towards us and are free from any 
selfishness or desire to be greater than we are, they will 
think they have provided splendidly for us if we are given 
everything that they themselves know to be desirable. 
But the thing for which alone the nobler men among 
i us wish to live is then blotted out of public life ; and as 
\ soon as the people, which has always shown itself responsive 
to the stirrings of the noble mind and which we were 
entitled to hope might be elevated in a body to that 
nobility, is treated as those to whom we are referring 
want to be treated, it is degraded and dishonoured, and, 
by its confluence with a people of a lower species, it is 
blotted out of the universe. 

/ 125. But he, in whom those higher demands on life 

* remain alive and powerful and who has a feeling that 

their right is divine, feels himself set back, much against 
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his will, into those early days of Christianity, when it was 
said : " Resist* not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also ; and if 
any man will take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also." The latter is well said, for, so long as he sees that 
thou still hast a cloke, he seeks to pick a quarrel with thee 
so as to take this from thee also, and only when thou art 
quite naked wilt thou escape his attention and be left 
in peace. To such a man the earth becomes a hell and 
a place of horror, just because of his higher mind, which 
does him honour. He wishes he had never been born ; 
he wishes that his eyes may be closed to the light of day, 
and the sooner the better ; his days are filled with ever- 
lasting sorrow until he descends to the grave, and for those 
whom he loves he can wish no greater boon than a dull 
and contented mind, so that with less suffering they may 
live for an eternal life beyond the grave, 

"ITiese addresses lay before you the sole remaining means, 
now that the others have been tried in vain, of preventing 
this annihilation of every nobler impulse that may break out j 
among us in the future, and of preventing this degradation 
of our whole nation. They propose that you establish I 
deeply and indelibly in the hearts of all, by means of 
education, the true and all-powerful love of fatherland, \ 
the conception of our people as an eternal people and 
as the security for our own eternity. What kind of \ 
education can do this, and how it is to be done, we shall 
see in the following addresses. 
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NINTH ADDRESS 

■THE STARTING-POIKT THAT ACTUALLY EXISTS FOR THE 
KEW NATIONAL EDUCATION OF THE GERMANS 

y \z6. In our last address several proofs that had been 
^ promised in the first address were given and completed. 
The present problem, the first task, we said, is simply 
Ao preserve the existence and continuance of what is 
'' German. All other differences vanished, we said, before 
the higher point of view, and thereby no harm would 
happen to the special obligations under which anyone 
might consider himself to be. If only we keep in mind 
ythe distinction that has been drawn between State and 
nation, it is clear that even in the past it was not possible 
for their interests' ever to come into conflict. Besides, the 
higher love of fatherland, love for the whole people of the 
V German nation, had to reign supreme, andrightly so, in- 
each particiJar German State, Not one of them could, 
indeed, lose sight of this higher interest without alienating 
everything noble and good, and so hastening its own down- 
fall. The more, therefore, anyone was affected and 
animated by that higher interest, the better citizen also 
he was for the particular German State, in which his 
immediate sphere of action lay. German States might 
quarrel among themselves about particular established 
privileges. Anyone who wished for the continuance of 
the established state of affairs, and this must undoubtedly 
15a 
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have been the wish of every sensible person for the sake 
of the more remote consequences, mast have desired 
right to prevail, no matter on what side it might be. 
A particular German State could, at most, have aimed at 
uniting the whole German nation under its sway, and at w^ 
introducing autocracy in place of the established republic 
of peoples. Suppose, as I for instance of course maintain, 
that it is just this republican constitution that has hitherto 
been the best source of German civilization and the chief 
guarantee of its individuaUty. Then, if the unity of 
government which we are presupposing had itself borne, 
not the republican, but the monarchical form, under 
which it would have been possible for the autocrat to 
nip in the bud for his Ufetime any new branch of original 
culture throughout the whole German soU — if my sup- 
position is true, I say, it would certainly have been a 
great disaster for the cause of German love of fatherland, 
if that plan had succeeded, and every man of noble mind 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the common 
Soil would have been bound to resist it. Yet, even in 
this most unfortunate event, it would always have been 
Germans who ruled over Germans and were the original 
directors of their affairs. Even if for a short period the 
characteristic German spirit had been lacking, there would 
still have remained the hope that it would awake again, 
and every stout heart throughout the whole country 
could have expected to get a hearing and to . make 
itself intelligible. A German nation would always have 
remained in existence and have ruled itself, ,and would 
not have sunk into an existence of a lower order. Here 
the essential point in our calculation is always that German 
national love. itself either is at the helm of the German 
State or can reach it with its influence. But if, according 
to our previous supposition, the control of the German 
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State — ^whether now that State appear as one or as 
several does not matter ; in reality it is one— dropped 
from German into foreign hands, it is certain — for the 
opposite would be contrary to all nature and utterly 
impossible — it is certain, I say, that from that moment 
onwards no longer German, but foreign interests would 
decide. Whereas formerly the united national interest 
of the Germans had its place and was represented at 
the helm of the State, it would now be banished. Now, 
if it is not to be completely destroyed from off the earth, 
another place of refuge must be prepared for it, and that 
in what alone remains, with the governed, among the 
citizens. If it already existed in the majority of them, 
/ we should not have got into the plight which we are now 
considering ; therefore, it does not exist in them, and must 
first of all be instilled in them. In other words, the 

/majority of the citizens must be educated to this sense 
of fatherland, and, in order that one may be sure of the 
majority, this education must be tried on all. So with 
this it is now plainly and clearly proved, as was likewise 

, formerly promised, that education is the only possible 
means of saving German independence. Undoubtedly 
it will not be our fault if anyone has not even yet been 
able lo grasp the trae content and the purpose of these 
addresses, and the sense in which all our statements are 
to be taken. 

127. To put it more briefly. According to our sup- 
position, thpse who need protection are deprived of the 
guardianship of their parents and relatives, whose place 
has been taken by masters. If they are not to become 

yabsolute slaves, they must be released from guardianship, 

' and the first step in this direction is to educate them to 
manhood. German love of fatherland has lost its place ; 
it shall get another, a wider and deeper one ; there In 
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peace and obscurity it shall establish itself and harden itself 
like steel, and at the right moment break forth in youthful 
strength and restore to the State its lost independence. 
Now, in regard to this restoration foreigners, and also 
those among us who have petty and narrow minds and 
despairing hearts, need not be alarmed ; one can console 
them with the assurance that not one of them will live 
to see it^and that the age which will live to see it will 
think otherwise than they. 

128. Now whether this proof, closely though its parts 
hang together, will affect others and stimulate them to 
activity, depends first of all upon whether there is such 
a thing as the German individuality and German love 
of fatherland which we have described, and whether it 
is worth preserving and striving after or not. That the 
foreigner, abroad or at home, denies this may be taken 
for granted ; but his advice is not asked for. Besides, 
it is to be noted here that the deciding of this question 
does not depend at all upon proof by conceptions ; 
these can certainly make us clear in this matter, but can 
give no information about real existence or value, which 
can be proved only by the immediate experience of each 
individual. In a case' like this, though millions may say 
that it does not exist, that can never mean more than that 
it does not exist in them ; by no means, however, that 
it does not exist at all ; and if a single person rises against 
these millions and declares that it does exist, he carries 
his point against them all. Nothing prevents me, as 
I now speak, from being in the given case that one person 
who asserts that he knows from immediate experience 
that there is such a thing as German love of fatherland, 
that he knows the infinite value of its object, that this 
love alone has driven him, in spite of every danger, to 
say what he has said and will still say, since nothing else 
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is left to us now but speech, and even it is checked and 

restrained in every way. Whoever feels this within him 

will be convinced ; whoever does not feel it cannot be 

convinced, for my proof rests entirely on that supposition ; 

on him my words are lost ; but who would not stake 

something so insignificant as words f 

\ / 1 29". "Thaf ^definite ■edocation',— front- "which we ■ eatpfe ct 

1/ the salvation of the German nation, has been described 

^..■' in general terms in our second and third addresses. We 

. described it as a complete regeneration of the human race, 

\ / and it will be appropriate to link up with this descri ptio n 

V a repetition of the general survey. 

130. As a rule, the world of the senses was formerly 
Accepted as the only true and really existing world ; it 

was the first that was brought before the pupil in educa- 
tion. From it alone was he led on to thought and, for 
the most part, to thought that was about it and in its 
yservice. The new education exactly reverses this order. 
For it the world that is comprehended by thought is 
the only true and really existing world, and into this it 
wishes to introduce the pupil from the very beginning. 
Itisj)iily to this world of the spirit that it wishes jo link 
his whole love and his whole pleasure, so that with him 
there will inevitably begin and develop a life in it alone. 
Formerly there lived in the majority naught but flesh, 
matter, and nature ; through the new education spirit 
alone shall live in the majority, yea, very soon in all, 
and spur them on ; the stable and certain spirit, which 
1, was mentioned before as the only possible foundation 
\ of a well-organized State, shall be produced everywhere. 

131. Such an education undoubtedly achieves the 
object which we have specially set before us and from 

\ which our addresses started. That spirit which is to 
* be produced includes the higher love of fatherland, the 
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conception of its earthly life as eternal and of the father- N^ 
land as the support of that eternity. If it is produced in 
the Germans, it will include love of the German father- 
land as one of its essential elements, and from that love \ | 
there spring of themselves the courageous defender of \ \ 
his country and the peaceful and honest citizen. Such / 
an education, indeed, achieves even more than that / 
immediate object ; that is always the case when thorough- 
going measures are willed for a great purpose ; the whole 
man is inwardly perfected and completed in every part, 
and outwardly equipped with perfect fitness for all 
his purposes in time and eternity. Spiritual nature has 
inseparably connected our complete cure from all the ^. » 
evils that oppress us with our recovery as a nation and 1 
fatherland. _ . ~^ . 

I'32. We have nothing more to do here with the 
stupid surprise of some, when we assert such a world of 
pure thought, and assert it, indeed, as the only possible y^"^ 
world, and reject the world of sense ; nor have we anything 
more to do with those who deny the former world 
altogether, or deny only the possibility that the majority 
of the people at large can be brought into it. We have 
already completely rejected these things. He who does 
not yet know that there is a world of thought can 
instruct himself meanwhile about it elsewhere by the 
available means ; we have no time for that instruction 
here. But we do intend just this ; to show how even ^ 
the majority of the people at large can be raised into 
that world. 

133. Now, in our deliberate opinion the idea of such 
a new education is not to be considered as simply a 
picture set up for the exercise of ingenuity of mind or of 
skill in argument, but is rather to be put into practice . 
at once and introduced into life. Our task, therefore, 
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is first of all to point out what already exists in the actual 
world with which the realization of this should be con- 
nected. 

We give this answer to the question : it ought to be 
connected with the system of instruction invented and 
<^ .proposed by Johann Heinrich Festalozzi, and already 
successfully practised under his eyes. We intend to 
give good reasons for this decision of ours and to define it 
clearly. 

First of all, we have read and reflected over the man's 
own writings, from which we have formed our conception 
of his art of instruction and education. We have taken 
no notice of the reports and opinions of the current 
literary periodicals, nor of their further opinions upon 
those opinions. We observe this in order to recommend 
this method and the complete avoidance of its opposite 
to everyone who wishes likewise to have a conception of 
this subject. Similarly, up to the present we have not 
desired to see anything of it in actual practice ; not from 
disrespect, but because we wanted first to provide our- 
selves with a definite and clear conception of the inventor's 
true intention. The application may often fall short of 
the intention, but from that conception the conception 
of the application and of the inevitable result follows 
without any experiment, and, equipped with this alone, 
one can truly understand the application and judge it 
correctly. If, as some believe, even this system of 
instruction has already degenerated here and there into 
blind, empirical groping and into empty play and show, 
for that the author's fundamental conception, at least, 
is in my opinion quite blameless. 

134. Now this fundamental conception is warranted 
-for me, first of all by the individuality of the man himself, 
as he shows it in his writings with the truest and most 
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hearty frankness. I could have used him, just as well as 
I used Luther or as I might use anyone else if there 
have been others like them, to demonstrate the char- 
acteristics of the German spirit and to give the gratifying 
proof that this spirit, in all its miraculous power, reigned 
down to the present day within the range of the German 
tongue. He, also, has spent a laborious life struggling 
with every possible obstacle ; within, with his own 
stubborn obscurity and awkwardness and his very scanty 
supply of the most ordinary aids to scholarly education ; 
without, with continual misunderstanding. Towards an 
end, which he simply surmised and which was quite 
unknown to him, he has struggled, upheld and stimulated 
by an unconquerable and all-powerful and German 
impulse, a love of the poor neglected people. As in the 
case of Luther, only in another connection and one more 
in keeping with his age, this all-powerful love had made 
him its instrument and had become the life of his life. 
It was the unknown but definite and unchanging guide 
which led his Kfe through the all-enveloping night, and, 
because it was impossible for such a love to leave the earth 
unrewarded, crowned its evening with his truly spiritual 
invention, which achieved far more than he had ever 
longed for in his boldest wishes. He wished simply to 
help the people ; but his invention, when developed to \ 
the full, raises the people, removes every difference 
between them and an educated class, provides national 
education instead of the desired popular education, and 
might, indeed, have the power of helping peoples and the 
whole human race to rise from the depths of their present 
misery. 

135. This fundamental conception of his appears in 
his writings with complete clearness and unmistakable 
precision. First of aU, in regard to the form, he desires, 
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not the caprice and blind groping that has hitherto 
existed, but a definite and deliberate art of education ; 
that is what we, too, wish and what German thoroughness 
must necessarily wish. He relates * very frankly how a 
French phrase, that he wanted to make education mecha- 
nical, made his mind clear concerning this aim of his. 
In regard to the content, the first step in the new educa- 
tion described by me is that it shall stimulate and train 
the free activity of the pupil's mind, his thought, in which 
later the world of his love shall dawn for him. With 
this first step Pestalozzi's writings deal excellently ; 
our examination of his fundamental conception treats 
this subject first of all. In this regard his censure of 
the previous system of, instruction, that it has only 
plunged the pupil in mist and shadow and has never let 
him reach actual truth and reality, agrees with ours, 
that this system has never been able to influence life, nor 
to form the root of Ufe. Pestalozzi's proposed remedy 
for this, to lead the pupil to direct perception, is synony- 
mous with ours, to stimulate his mental activity to the 
J creation of images and to let him learn everything just 
by this free formation ; for perception of what has been 
freely created is the only possible perception. The 
application, to be mentioned later, proves that the 
inventor reaUy means this, and does not understand by 
perception that blindly groping and fumbling sense- 
impression. Quite rightly, too, this general and very far- 
reaching law is laid down for the stimulation of the pupil's 
perception by education : from the beginning keep pace 
exactly with the evolution of the child's powers that are 
to be developed. 

136. On the other hand, in Pestalozzi's system of 
instruction all the mistakes in terms and proposals have 
' [See De Guimpt,£(/ir ofPfiiaUzzijSoDntTachan k Co., 1903, p. 183.] 
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one common source, the confusion and opposition of 
two things ; on one side, the paltry and limited end 
originally aimed at, namely, to lend such aid as is abso- 
lutely necessary to those children from among the people 
who are the most neglected, on the supposition that the 
whole people wUl remain as it is ; and on the other side, 
the means leading to a far higher end. One is saved from 
all error and obtains a completely consistent conception 
by dropping the former and everything that results from 
its consideration, and keeping only to the latter and carry- 
ing it out consistently. Undoubtedly it was solely the 
desire to release from school as soon as possible the very 
poorest children for bread-winning, and yet to provide 
them with a means of making up for the interrupted 
instruction, that gave rise in Pestalozzi's loving heart to 
the over-estimation of reading and writing, to the setting 
up of these as almost the aim and climax of popular 
education, and to his simple belief in the testimony of 
past centuries, that this is the best aid to instruction. For 
otherwise he would have found that reading and writing 
have been hitherto just the very instruments for envelop- 
ing men in mist and shadow and for making them con- 
ceited. That same desire of his is undoubtedly the source 
of several other proposals that are in contradiction to his 
principle of direct perception, and especially his utterly 
false notion of language as a means of raising our race 
from dim perception to clear ideas. For our part, we 
have not spoken of the education of the people in opposi- 
tion to that of the higher classes, because we no longer 
want to have the word " people " used in the sense of 
vulgar common populace, nor can German national 
interests tolerate this sense of the word any longer ; but 
we have spoken of nat ional Hunfi-'n If it shall ever 
come to this, the miserable wish that education shall 
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be finished very soon and 'the child again set to work 
must not be breathed any longer, but given up right at 
the beginning of the consideration of this matter. In 
my opinion, indeed, this education will not be expensive, 
the institutions will be able to maintain themselves to 
a great extent, and work will not suffer. I shall state my 
thoughts about this in due course ; but even if it were not 
so, the pupil must unconditionally, and at any cost, remain 
until education is and can be finished. That half- 
education is not a bit better than none at all ; it leaves 
matters as they were ; and if anyone desires this, he had 
better dispense also with the half and declare plainly at 
the very beginning that he does not want mankind to be 
helped. Now, assuming that the pupil is to remain until 
education is finished, reading and writing can be of no 
"'use in the purely national education, so long as this 
education continues. But it can, indeed, be very harm- 
ful ; because, as it has hitherto so often done, it may easily 
lead the pupil astray from direct perception to mere 
signs, and from attention, which knows that it grasps 
nothing if it does not grasp it now and here, to distrac- 
tion, which consoles itself by writing things down and 
wants to learn some day from paper what it will probably 
never learn, and, in general, to the dreaming which so 
often accompanies dealings with the letters of the alphabet. 
Not until the very end of education, and as its last gift 
for the journey, should these arts be imparted and the 
pupil led by analysis of the language, of which he has been 
completely master for a long time, to discover and use 
the letters. After the rest of the training he has already 
acquired, this would be play. 

137. So much for the purely universal national educa- 
tion. It is a different matter with the future scholar. 
Some day he shall not only express his feelings about what is 
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universally valid, but also by solitary reflection lift up into 
the light of language the hidden and real depths of his 
heart, of which he is unconscious. He must, therefore, get 
into his hands sooner, in the form of writing, the instru- 
ment of this solitary yet audible thought, and learn to 
create ; yet even in his case there will be less need of 
haste than there has been in the past. This will become 
distinctly clearer in due course, when we distinguish 
between purely national and scholarly education. 

138. Everything that Pestalozzi says about sound and 
word as means for the development of mental power is to 
be corrected and Umited in accordance with this view, 
The scope of these addresses does not permit me to go 
into details. I make, however, just the following remark 
which profoundly affects the whole matter. His book 
for mothers contains the foundation of his development 
of all knowledge ; for, among other things, he reUes very 
much on home education. First of all, so far as this 
home education itself is concerned, we have certainly 
no desire to quarrel with him over the hopes that he\.,^ 
forms of mothers. But, so far as our higher conception n 
of a national education is concerned, we are firmly con- V/^ 
vinced that, especially among the working classes, it \ " 
cannot be either begun, continued, or ended in the parents' ) 
house, nor, indeed, without the complete separation of / 
the children from them. The hardship, the daily anxiety / 
about making ends meet, the petty meanness and avarice, ' 
which occur here, would inevitably infect the children, ' 
drag them down, and prevent them from making a free 
flight into the world of thought. This also is one of the 
absolute and indispensable conditions for the realization 
of our scheme. We have seen enough of what will happen 
if mankind as a whole repeats itself in each successive 
generation as it was in the previous one. If its complete l//- 
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Reformation is intended, it must once for all be entirely 
separated from itself and cut off altogether from its old 
life. Not until a generation has passed through the new 
education can the question be considered, as to what 
part of the national education shall be entrusted to 
the home. 

1 39. Setting that aside, and considering Pestalozzi's book 
for mothers simply as the first foundation of instruction ; 
to take, as the book does, the child's body as the subject 
of instruction is also a complete mistake. He starts with 
the very correct statement, that the first object of the 
child's knowledge must be the child himself. But is the 
child's body, then, the child himself? If it must be a 
human body, would not the mother's body be far closer 
and more visible to him ? And how can the child 
obtain a perceptual knowledge of his body, without first 
having learnt to use it f That information is not know- 
ledge, but simply the learning by heart of arbitrary 
word-symbols, brought about by the over-estimation 
of speaking. The true foundation of instruction and 
knowledge would be, to use Pestalozzi's language, an 
A B C of the sensations. When the child begins to 
understand, and imperfectly to make, speech sounds, he 
should be led to make himself quite clear, whether he is 
hungry or sleepy, whether he sees or hears the actual 
sensation denoted by this or that expression, or, indeed, 
simply imagines it. He should be clear, too, as to the 
differences and degrees of difference of the various 
impressions on the same sense that are denoted by special 
words, e.g., the colours and the sounds of different bodies, 
etc. All this should take place in succession, developing 
properly and regularly the power of sensation. By this 
means the child first obtains an ego, which he abstracts in 
free and conscious conception, and which he scrutinizes 
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by its aid ; as soon as it awakes to life, a mental eye is 
set in life, and from that time onward never leaves it. 
Thus, also, measure and number, in themselves empty 
forms, obtain for the succeeding exercises of perception 
their clearly recognized inner content which, according 
to Pestalozzi's method, can be given them only by 
obscure tendency and compulsion. In Pestalozzi's writ- 
ings a confession, which is remarkable from this point of 
view, is made by one of his teachers who, when initiated 
into this method, began to perceive only empty geometrical 
bodies. This would happen to all pupils of that method 
if spiritual nature did not, unnoticed, guard against it. 
It is at this stage, too, when what is really perceived is 
thus clearly grasped, that not language signs, indeed, but 
speech itself and the need for expressing oneself to others 
trains man, and raises him out of darkness and confusion 
to clearness and definiteness. When the child first awakes 
to consciousness, all the impressions of surrounding 
nature immediately crowd upon him and are mjngled 
to a vague chaos, in which no single thing stands out from 
among the general confusion. How is he ever to emerge 
from this stage of vagueness ? He needs the help of 
, others ; he cannot get it except by definitely expressing 
his need and distinguishing it from similar needs which 
are already denoted in the language. Under the guidance 
of those distinctions he is compelled to reflect and to 
collect his thoughts, to notice what he actually feels, to 
compare it with, and differentiate it from, something else 
which he already knows but does not at present feel. 
Thus a conscious and free ego begins to be separated o£E 
in him. Now, education ought with deliberate and free 
art to continue the course which necessity and nature 
begin with us. 

140. In the field of objective knowledge, which ia 
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concerned with external objects, acquaintance with 
the word-sign adds absolutely nothing to the clearness 
and definiteness of the inner knowledge for the knower 
himself, but simply brings it within the sphere of what 
can be communicated to others, which is an altogether 
different sphere. The clearness of that knowledge 
depends entirely on perception, and whatever man's 
imagination can create again at will in all its parts, just 
as it really is, is fully known, whether one has a word for 
it or not. Indeed, we are convinced that this perfection 
of the perception should precede acquaintance with the 
word-symbol. The opposite process leads straight to 
that world of shadow and mist, and to premature loqua- 
city, both of which are rightly so hateful to Pestalozzi. 
He who wants to know the word as soon as possible, and 
considers his knowledge increased as soon as he knows it, 
lives in that very world of mist and is anxious merely to 
extend it. Considering Pestalozzi's system of thought as 
a whole, I believe that it was just this A B C of sensation 
that he aimed at as the first foundation of mental develop- 
ment and as the content of his book for mothers. In all 
his statements about language he had a dim notion of 
it, and it was only lack of training in philosophy that 
prevented him from becoming quite clear on this point. 

141. Now, presupposing this development of the 
knowing subject by means of sensation and setting it as the 
jnir ^"""'^•'tinn o f the national educati on we have in 
view, Pestalozzi's A B C of sense-perception, the theory 
of the relations of number and measure, is the entirely 
appropriate and excellent consequence. With this per- 
ception any part of the world of sense can be connected ; 
it can be introduced into the domain of mathematics, 
until the pupil is sufficiently trained by these preHminary 
exercises to be led on to the planning of a social og fler of 
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mankind and to love of that order. This is the second 
and e ssential step in his training. 

142. But in the first part of education another subject, 
which is also mentioned by Pestalozzi, is not to be over- 
looked ; the development of the pupil's Mf^'^r pfiWf ". ^ 
which must necessarily go hand in hand with those of 
the mind. He demands an A B C of Art, i./., of the 
bodily powers. His most striking statements about this 
are the following : ^ " Striking, carrying, throwing, 
pushing, pulling, turning, struggling, swinging, etc., are 
the simplest exercises of strength. There is a natural 
sequence in these exercises from the beginnings to the 
perfect art, i.e., to the highest stage of the nerve rhythm, 
which ensures blow and push, swing and throw, in a 
hundred different ways, and makes hand and foot certain." 
In this, everything depends on the natural sequence, 
and it is not enough that we should interfere in a blind 
arbitrary way and introduce any kind of exercise, just 
in order that it may be said of us that we too, like the 
Greeks perhaps, have physical education. Now, everything 
still remains to be done in this matter, for Pestalozzi has 
supplied no A B C of Art. This must first of all be sup- 
plied, and that certainly requires a man who is versed 
in the anatomy of the human body and also in scientific 
mechanics, and who combines with this knowledge a 
high degree of philosophical spirit. Such a man will be 
capable of discovering in all-round perfection that machine' 
which the human body is designed to be, and of showing 
how this machine may gradually be developed out of *^ 
every healthy human body, so that every advance occurs 

1 [An almost exact quotation from Pestalozzi's WU Geftrad ihre 
Kinder lehrt ; ci.Vemloz2i'i Ausgetvaehlte Schri/un, ed. F. Mann, Langen- 
salza, vol. iii, p. 275, and see translation hy Cooke, Sonnenschein & Co., 
1907, pp. 177, 178.] 
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yy in the only possible correct sequence, thus preparing for 
and facilitating those that follow. Thereby the health 
and beauty of the body and the strength of the mind 
are not only not endangered, but are even conHrmed and 
increased. It is obvious without further mention how 
indispensable this element is to an education which pro- 
mises to train the whole man and is especially intended for 
a nation which shall restore again, and in the future 
maintain, its independence. 

We reserve for the next address what there is still to 
say by way of further definition of our conception of 
German national education. 
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TENTH ADDRESS 

FURTHER DEFINITION OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

143. The training of the pupil to make clear to himself 
first his sensations and then his perceptions, which must 
be accompanied by a systematic art of training his body, *^ 
is the first part of the new German national education. 
In regard to the education of perception, we have a 
suitable method from Pestalozzi. A method for the 
education of the power of sensation is still lacking, but 
he and his collaborators, who have been summoned 
chiefly' to solve this problem, will be able to furnish this 
easily. A method for the systematic development of 
physical strength is still lacking. What is required for 
the solution of this problem has been indicated, and it 
is to be hoped that, if the nation should show any eager- 
ness for this solution, it will be found. All this part of 
education is but a means and a preliminary exercise for 
the s econ d esse ntial part, the c ivir ^x\^ rplif>ini]f| educatio n. 
The general remarks that it is necessary at present to make 
about this have aheady been mentioned in our second and 
third addresses, and we have nothing to add to them. 
It is the business of that philosophy which proposes a 
German national education to furnish definite instruc- 
tions for the art of this education — always, of course, 
taking into consideration and consultation Pestalozzi's own 
169 
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art of education. Once the need for such instructions 
arises, through the first part being fully carried out, that 
phUosophj' will not be slow to supply it. Every pupil, 
even if born in the lowest class — for, in truth, the class 
into which children are born makes no difference to their 
talents— will grasp, and indeed grasp easily, the instruction 
in those subjects. Such instruction, indeed, comprises, 
if you like, the most profound metaphysics and is the result 
of the most abstract speculation, and those subjects at 
present even scholars and speculating brains find it 
impossible to grasp. , Let no one grow weary just now, 
wondering how this may be possible ; experience will 
teach this later, if only we will obey in regard to the first 
steps. It is only because our generation is held captive 
in the world of empty ideas and has not entered the world 
of true reality and perception at any point, that it is not to 
be expected that this generation should begin perception 
with the highest and most spiritual perception of all, 
and when it is already clever beyond measure. Philo- 
/ sophy must require it to give up its present world and to 
provide itself with an entirely different one. It is no 
wonder if such a demand proves unavailing. But, from 
the very beginning, the pupil of our education has been 
at home in the world of perception and has never seen 
any other. He has not to change, but only to strengthen, 
his world ; and this takes place of itself. This education 
J is, as we have already pointed out, the only possible 
education for philosophy and also the sole means of 
making philosophy universal. 

144. Education ends with this civic and religious 
^ instruction, and the pupil is now to be released. Thus 

we are clear at any rate in regard to the content of the 
proposed education. 

145. The pupil's faculty of knowledge must never be 
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stimulated without love for the known object being ( \ 
stimulated at the same time, for otherwise knowledge ' 
remains dead ; similarly, love must never be stimulated 
without becoming clear to knowledge, for otherwise love 
remains blind. This is one of the chief principles of our 
proposed education, with which Pestalozzi also must 
agree, since it is in accordance with his whole system of 
thought. Now, the stimulation and development of this 
love is connected with the systematic course of instruction 

by means of sensation and perception, and arises without 

our design or assistance. The child has a natural inclina- *^ 
tion for clearness and order. This is continually satisfied 
in that course of instruction, and so fills the child with 
joy and pleasure. But, while in this state of satisfaction, 
he is stimulated again by the new obscurities that now 
appear, and so he is satisfied anew. Thus life is passed 
in love of and pleasure in "learning. It is this love by 
means of which each individual is connected wdth the ^ 
world of thought ; it is the bond of the sensuous and 
spiritual worlds. This love renders possible the easy 
development of the faculty of knowledge and the success- 
ful cultivation of the fields of science ; a result that is 
certain and premeditated in this education, but which 
was formerly attained by chance in the case of a few 
specially favoured persons. 

146. But there is yet another love, that which binds 
man to man and combines all individuals into one rational / 
community with the same disposition. The first kind w 
of love fashions knowledge ; this other kind fashions the 
life of action and stimulates people to show forth in them- 
selves and in others that which has become part of their 
knowledge. Since for our special purpose it would be of 
little use simply to improve the scholar's education, and 
since the national education intended by us aims first of 
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all at training not scholars but simply men, it is clear that, 
in addition to that first love, the development of the 
second is also an essential duty of this education. 

Pestalozzi speaks of this subject with soul-stirring 
enthusiasm. Yet we must confess that his statements 
did not seem at all clear to us, and, least of all, so clear 
that they could serve as the foundation for an art of 
developing that love. It is therefore necessary for us to 
state our own thoughts concerning such a foundation. 

147. The usual assumption, that man is by nature 
selfish, that the child also is born with this selfishness, and 

:hat it is education alone which implants in him a moral 
motive, is founded on very superficial observation, and 
utterly false. Nothing can be created from nothing, 
and the development of a fundamental jnsrinrt. no matter 
to what extent, can never make it the opposite of itself. 
How then could education ever implant morality in the 
»child, if morality did not exist in him originally and before 
all education E It does', therefore, actually exist in all 
human children that are born into the world ; the task 
is simply to find out the purest and most primitive form 
in which it appears. 

148. The results of speculative thought, as well as 
common observation, agree that the purest and most 
primitive form of morality is the instinct for respect, 
/and that from thb instinct there arises our knowledge of 
what is moral as the only possible object of respect, the 
right, the good, veracity, and the power of self-control. 
In the child this instinct appears first of all as the desire 
to be respected by those who inspire in him the highest 
ilgspect. This instinct goes to prove with certainty that 
love does not arise from selfishness at all, because it is 
directed as a rule far more strongly and decisively towards 
the sterner parent, the father, who is mpre often absent, 
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and who does not appear directly as a benefactor, than 
towards the mother, who with her beneficence is ever 
present. The child wants to be noticed by him, wants 
to have his approval ; only in so far as the father is satis- 
fied with him is he satisfied with hiipself. This is the 
natural love of the child for the father, not as the guardian 
of his sensuous well-being, but as the mirror, from which 
his own worth or worthlessness is reflected for him. 
Now, the father himself can easily connect vnth. this love 
obedience and every kind of self-denial ; for the reward • 
of his. hearty approval the child obeys with joy. Then 
again, this is the love which the child longs for from the 
father ; that he shall notice the child's effort to be good, 
and acknowledge it ; that he shall show that it gives him 
joy when he can approve, and grieves him heartily when 
he must disapprove ; that he desires nothing more than 
always to be able to be satisfied with him, and all his 
demands on the child have simply the intention of making 
him ever better and more worthy of respect. Again, the 
sight of this love continually animates and strengthens the / 
child's love, and gives him new strength for all his further 
efforts. On the other hand, that love is killed by being 
disregarded, and by continual unjust misunderstanding ; 
in particular, it produces even hate, if in dealing with die 
child one allows selfishness to appear, and, e.g., treats as 
a capital crime some damage caused by his carelessness. 
He then sees himself regarded as a mere tool, and this 
outrages his feeling that he must himself be of worth, 
a feeling that is dim, indeed, but yet not absent. 

149. To prove this by an example. What is it that 
with the child adds shame to the pain of chastisement, 
and what is this shame ? Obviously it is the feeling of 
self-contempt, which is an inevitable accompaniment 
when the displeasure of his parents and educators is shown 
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to him. Therefore, where punishment is not accompanied 
V by shame, there is an end of education, and the punishment 
appears as an act of violence, which the pupil proudly 
disregards and ridicules. 

150. The bond, therefore, which makes men of one 
lind, and the development of which is a chief part of 
education for manhood, is not sensuous love, but the instinct 
for mutual respect. That instinct appears in two forms; 
in the child it begins as unconditional respect for adults 
and becomes the desire to be respected by them, and to 
measure by means of their actual respect how far he also 
should respect himself. Thb confidence, not in one's 
own but in an external standard pi_5fiUrres£ectj,.is_ i^so tEe 
special characteristic of childhood and youth. On its 
existence alone is based the possibility of all instruction 
and of all education of growing youths to perfect men. 
The adult has in himself his standard of self-esteem, and 
wishes to be respected by others only in so far as they have 
first of all made themselves worthy of his respect. With 
him that instinct assumes the form of demanding that he 
shall be able to respect others, and that he shall himself 
produce something worthy of respect. If there is no 
such fundamental instinct in man, whence then arises the 
phenomenon, that even the tolerably good man grieves to 
find men worse than he thought they were, and is deeply 
hurt at having to despise them ; for selfishness, on the con- 
trary, is necessarily pleased at being able to exalt itself 
haughtily above others ? Now, the educator must 
exhibit this latter characteristic of adult manhood, just 
as, in the case of the pupil, the former characteristic is 
to be relied on with certainty. In this respect, the aim of 
'■' education is just to produce adult manhood in the sense 
that we have mentioned. Only when that aim is attained 
is education really completed and ended. Hitherto many 
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men have remained children all their lives, viz., those 
wlifljieedfd for their satisfaction the approval of neigh - 
bo fif s. and believed they had done nothing right unless 
they pleased the latter. In contrast to these, strong robust 
characters have been those few who could rise above the 
judgment of others and satisfy th fi^ff^lvfts. As a rule, 
the latter have been hated, while the former were not, 
indeed, respected, but were, nevertheless, considered 
amiable. 

151. The foundation of all moral education is this; 
that one should know there is such an instinct in the child 
and presuppose it firmly established ; then, that one *^ ( 
should recognize it when it appears, and gradually develop 
it more and more by suitable stimulation, and by pre- 
senting to it material for its satisfaction. The very 
first principle is to direct it to the only object that is 
suitable, viz., to moral matters, but not to put it off with 
some material that is foreign to it. Learning, for instance, 
contains within itself its charm and its reward. Strenuous 
diligence could at most deserve approval as an exercise in 
self-control ; but this free and supererogatory diligence 
will scarcely find a place, at least in the purely universal 
national education. That the pupil will learn what heS. 
ought to must, therefore, be regarded as a matter of \ 
course, of which nothing more is to be said. The quicker / 
and better learning of the more capable mind must be 
regarded merely as a natural phenomenon, which entitles 
him to no praise or distinction, and above all does not 
/ palliate other defects. It is in moral matters alone that 
I a sphere of action ought to be allotted to this instinct ; 
I but the root of all moraUty is self-possession, self-control, 
I the subordination of the selfish instincts to the idea of 
the community. By this alone, and by absolutely nothing 
else, shall it be possible for the pupil to receive the educa- 
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tor's approval, which he is directed by his spiritual 

nature, and accustomed by education, to need for his own 

satisfaction. As we have already mentioned in our second 

address, there are two very different ways of subordinat- 

/ ing the personal self to the community. First of all, 

that way which absolutely must exist and can in no wise 

\ Joe omitted by anyone, subordination to the law of the 

^ constitution which is drawn up merely for the regulation 

of the community. He who does not transgress this law 

', is not blamed, and that is all ; he does not, however, receive 

approbation. Similarly, real displeasure and censure 

1 would fall upon him who transgressed ; this would take 

place in public if the wrong were public, and if it remained 

ineffective, it could even be intensified by the addition 

■i_^of punishment. S econdly , there is that subordination 

/ ! of the individual to the community which cannot be 

[ I / demanded but can only be given voluntarily, viz., the 

/ / raising and advancing of the well-being of the community 

' by gf-^f-sarpfirp In order to impress correctly upon the 

pupils from youth upwards the mutual relationship of mere 

legality and this higher virtue, it will be appropriate to 

allow him only, against whom for a certain period there 

has been no complaint in regard to legality, to make these 

voluntary sacrifices as the reward, so to speak, of legality, 

but to refuse this permission to him who is not yet quite 

sure of himself in regard to regularity and order. The 

objects of such voluntary acts have already been pointed 

out in general, and will be indicated still more clearly 

, later. Let this kind of sacrifice receive active approbation 

?nd real recognition of its merits, not in public in the form 

of praise, which might corrupt the heart, make it vain, and 

turn it from its independence, but in secret and with the 

pupil alone. This recognition ought to be nothing more 

than the outward expression of the pupil's own good 
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conscience, the ratification of his satisfaction with him- 
self and of his self-respect, and the encouragement to 
rely still further on himself. The following arrangement 
would promote admirably the advantages hereby intended. 
Where there are several male and female teachers, which 
we assume will be the rule, let each child choose freely, 
and as his feelings and confidence move him, one of them 
as a special friend and, as it were, adviser in matters of y- 
conscience. Let him seek his advice whenever it is difficult ■' 
for him to do right. Let the teacher help him by friendly 
exhortation ; let him be the confidant of the voluntary 
acts which he undertakes ; and, finally, let him be the 
person who crovras excellence with his approval. Now, 
through these advisers in matters of conscience education 
would inevitably be of systematic aid to each individual in 
his own rise to ever greater power of self-control and self- 
possession. In this way steadiness and independence will 
gradually arise ; with their production, education comes 
to an end and ceases. By our own deeds and actions is 
the sphere of the moral world most clearly opened to us ; 
when it is thus opened to anyone, it is in truth opened to 
him. Such a person himself now knows what is contained 
in the moral world, and no longer needs the testimony of ^y 
others concerning himself ; he can sit properly in judg- 
ment on himself, and is from now onwards an adult. 

152. By means of what has just been said we have\ 
closed a gap that remained in our previous lecture and have, 
for the first time, made our proposal really practicable. 
Pleasure in the right and good for its own sake ought to 
be set, by means of the new education, in the place of the 
material hope or fear that has been employed hitherto ; 
this pleasure, as the sole existing motive, ought to set all 
future life in motion ; this is the essential feature of our 
proposal. But the first question that arises here is this ; 

12 
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/ how, then, is this pleasure itself to be created ? Created, 
indeed, in the proper sense of the word, it cannot be, 
for men cannot make something out of nothing. If our 
proposal is to be practicable at all, this pleasure must 
exist originally, and be simply present and innate in all 
men without exception. And in fact it is so. Every child 

^without exception wishes to be upright and good, and 
does not want merely to be healthy, like a young animal. 
Love is the essential element in man ; it exists, as man 
exists, whole and complete, and nothing can be added to it, 
for it transcends the growing phenomenon of the sensuous 
life, and is independent of it. It is knowledge alone to 
which this sensuous life is connected, and which begins 
and develops with it. This development is but slow and 
gradual with the progress of time ; how, then, is that 
innate love to pass through the years of ignorance, and 
develop and exercise itself until an ordered system of ideas 
of right and wrong is formed, to which the motive of plea- 
sure can be connected ? Wise nature has removed the 
difficulty without any assistance iioiQ us. Consciousness, 
starting from within the child, presents itself to him 
outwardly, embodied in the judgment of the adult 
world. Until a rational judge is developed in him, he 
is referred to this world by a natural instinct, and thus 
a conscience is given him outside himself, until one is 
produced within him. The new education ought to 
recognize this truth, but little known until now, and guide 
towards what is right the love that exists independent 
of education. Up to now, this simplicity and childlike 
faith of the young in the higher perfection of adults has 
been used, as a rule, for their corruption. It was pre- 
:isely their innocence and their natural faith in us that 
made it possible for us, before they could distinguish 
good from evil, to implant, in them, instead of the good 
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that they inwardly wished, our own corruption, which t 
they would have abhorred if they had been able to 
recognize it. 

153. This, I say, is the very greatest transgression of 
which our age is guilty, and this also explains a phenomenon 
of daily occurrence ; that, as a rule, man becomes so 
much the worse, more selfish, more dead to all good 
impulses, and more unfit for any good deed, the older 
he gets and the farther he has gone from the early days 
of his innocence — days which even yet echo, though 
faintly, in some intimations of the Good. It also proves 
that the present generation, if it does not completely 
isolate its successors, will inevitably leave behind an even 
more corrupt posterity, and this, again, one still more 
corrupt. An honoured teacher of the human race says 
of them with striking truth, that it were better that a 
millstone were hanged at once about their neck, and they 
were drowned in the depths of the sea. It is an absurd - 
slander on human nature to say that man is born a sinner. 
If that were true, how, then, could there ever come to him 
an idea of sin, which, indeed, is possible only in contrast 
with what is not sin ? His life makes him a sinner, and 
human life hitherto was usually a progressive development 
in sinfulness. 

154. What has been said shows in a new light the 
necessity of making preparation without delay for a real 
education. If only the youths of the future could grow 
up without any contact with adults and entirely without 
education, one might always test what the result would be. 
But even if we only leave them in our society, their 
education takes place of itself without any wish or will 
of ours. They educate themselves to us ; to be like us, 
that forces itself upon them as their pattern. They 
emulate us, even without our requiring this, and desire 
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nothing more than to become just as we are. Now, 
usually the great majority of us are thoroughly perverse, 
partly without knowing it ; and because we are ourselves 
just as simple as children, we consider our perversity to 
be what is right. Even if we knew that we were perverse, 
how could we suddenly lay aside, in the presence of our 
children, that which a long life has made second nature 
to us, and exchange our whole former disposition and 
spirit for a new one f In contact with us they must 
become corrupt ; that is unavoidable. If we have a 

Vspark of love for them, we must remove them from our 
tainted atmosphere and erect a purer abode for them. 
We must bring them into the society of men who, 
whatever they may be in other respects, have at least, 
by continuous practice, become accustomed, and gained 
the ability, to remember that children are watching them, 
the power of restraining themselves at least for so long, 
and the knowledge of how one must appear before 
children. We must not let them out of this society into 
ours again, until they have learnt to detest thoroughly 
all our corruption, and are thereby completely safe from 
all infection. 

These are the points that we have considered it neces- 
saty to bring forward here concerning moral education 
in general. 

155. That the children ought to live together in com- 
plete isolation from adults, with only their teachers and 
masters, has been mentioned several times. It is under- 
stood, without special note from us, that this education 
must be given to both sexes in the same way. A separa- 

ytion of the sexes into special institutions for boys and 
girls would not suit our purpose, and would break several 
important principles of the education for perfect manhood. 
The subjects of instruction are the same for both sexes ; 
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the difference in the manual tasks can easily be maintained, 
even while the rest of the education is common. Like 
the larger society which they are to enter some day as 
perfect human beings, the smaller society in which they 
are trained for manhood must consist of a combination 
of both sexes. Both must first of all recognize and 
learn to love in one another their common humanity, and 
must have male and female friends, before their attention 
is directed to sex distinction and they become husbands 
and wives. Also, the general relationship of the two 
sexes to each other, stout-hearted protection on the one 
side and loving help on the other, must appear in the 
educational institution and be fostered in the pupils. 

156. If our proposal should come to be realized, the 
first business would be to frame a law for the internal 
organization of these educational institutions. If the 
fundamental principle we have put forward once becomes 
thoroughly established, this is a very easy task, and we do 
not intend to lose time over it here. 

157. It is a principal requirement of this new national 
education that in it learning and working shall be com- 
bined, that the institution shall appear, to the pupils at ' 
least, to be self-supporting, and that everyone shall be 
reminded to contribute to this aim with all his strength. 
This is in any case directly required by the problem of 
education as such, quite apart from the purpose of outward 
practicability and of economy, which will undoubtedly 
be expected of our proposal. One reason is that all who 
get through only the universal national education are 
intended for the working classes, and training them to 
be good workmen is undoubtedly part of their education. 
The special reason, however, is that a man's well-founded 
confidence that he will always be able to get on in the world 
by his own strength, and that he requires for maintenance 
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no charity from others, is part of man's personal independ- 
ence, and conditions moral independence much more 
than seems to be believed at present. This training would 
supply another part of education, which one might call 

•^ education in the proper management of one's resources, 
which hitherto has also usually been left to blind chance. 
This part of education must be considered, not from 
the paltry and narrow point of view of saving for the sake 
of saving, which some ridicule with the name of economy, 
but from the higher moral standpoint. Our age often 
lays down as a principle beyond all contradictioa that one 
must flatter, cringe, and be everyone's lackey, if one wishes 
to hve, and that no other way will do. Our age does not 
reflect that, even if one should wish to spare it the 
counter-proposition (which may sound heroic, but is 
absolutely true), namely that, if such is the case, it ought 
not to go on living but ought to die, there yet remains the 
remark that our age ought to have learnt to live with 
honour. Let anyone fully inquire who are the persons 
conspicuous for dishonourable behaviour ; he will always 
find that they have not learnt to work, or that they are 
afraid of work, and, moreover, manage things badly. 
The pupil of our education ought, therefore, to be made 
accustomed to work, in order that he may be raised 
above the temptatior\ to dishonesty in his struggle for a 
living. It ought to be impressed deeply on his''mind as 

ythe very first principle of honour, that it is shameful to 
be willing to owe his means of existence to anything but 
his own work. 

158. Pestalozzi wishes all kinds of manual work to be 
carried on together with learning. We do not wish to 
deny the possibility of this combination under the con- 
dition mentioned by him, that the child is already 
thoroughly skilled in manual work ; yet this proposal seems 
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to us to arise from the paltriness of the original aim. In 
my opinion, instruction must be represented as so sacred 
and honourable that it requires the whole attention and 
concentration, and cannot be received along with some- 
thing else. If such manual work as knitting, spinning, 
etc., is to be carried on during working hours in seasons 
which in any case keep the pupils indoors, it will be very 
useful to combine with it collective mental exercises under 
supervision, in order that the mind may remain active. 
But in this case the work is the important thing, and these 
exercises are to be regarded, not as instruction, but merely 
as recreation. 

159. In general, all manual work of this inferior kind 
must be put forward only as incidental, and not as essen- 
tial. The essential manual work is the practice of agri- 
culture, gardening, cattle rearing, and those trades which 
they need in their little State. Of course, the partici- 
pation in these that is expected of anyone is to be pro- 
portional to the physical strength of his age ; the rest of 
the energy is to be supplied by machines and tools that 
will be invented. Here the chief consideration is that, 
so far as possible, the pupils must understand the prin- 
ciples of what they do, and that they have already received 
the information necessary for their occupations concern- 
ing the growing of plants, the characteristics and needs 
of the animal body, and the laws of mechanics. In this 
way their education becomes a kind of course of instruc- 
tion in the occupations which they have to follow in the 
future, and the thoughtful and intelligent farmer is 
trained by direct perception. Further, their mechanical 
work is even at this stage ennobled and made intellectual ; 
it is just as much a verification from direct perception of 
what they have grasped in their minds, as it is work for 
a living. Even though associated with the animal and 
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with the clod, they do not sink to the level of these, but 
remain within the sphere of the spiritual world, 
^'x" i6o. Let it be the fundamental law of this little economic 

>Dtate that no article of food, clothing, etc., and, so far 
\/ as this is possible, no tool is to be used, which is not 
produced and made there. If this housekeeping requires 
support from outside, natural objects should be supplied, 
but none of any other kind than those it possesses. This 
must be done without the pupils learning that their own 
products have been increased ; or, if it is appropriate 
that they should be told, they should receive the supply 
simply as a loan and return it at a fixed time. Now, for 
/* this independence and self-sufficiency of the community 
every individual should work with all his might, without 
making a statement of account with it or claiming anything 
for his own property. Everyone should know that he is 

/ndebted absolutely to the community, and should eat or 
starve along with the community. Thereby the hon- 
ourable independence of the State and of the family, 
which he is to enter some day, and the relationship of 
their individual members to them, is disclosed to his 
vivid observation and rooted ineradicably in his heart. 

l6i. This training to mechanical work is the point 
at which the education of the scholar, which is a part of, 
and rests upon, the universal national education, diverges 
from the latter. The scholar's education, which is now 
to be discussed, is, I said, part of the universal national 
education. I offer no opinion as to whether in the future 
everyone who believes he has sufficient ability to study 
or ranks himself for any reason with the higher classes of 
former days will not still be free to take the old path of 
scholarly education. If we should once get our national 
education, experience will show how the majority of 
those scholars will fare, with their purchased learning. 
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against, I will not say the scholar trained in the new 
school, but even against the ordinary man produced by it. 
However, I want to speak now, not of that, but of the 
scholar's education according to the new method. 

According to its principles, the future scholar, too, must 
have gone through the universal national education and 
have received completely and clearly its first part, the 
development of knowledge by sensation, perception, and 
whatever is connected with the latter. Permission to 
take up this profession can be granted by the new national 
education only to the boy who shows an excellent gift 
for learning and a conspicuous inclination for the world y^ 
of ideas. It must, however, grant this permission to 
every boy who shows these qualities, without exception 
and without regard to so-called difference of birth. 
For a man is not a scholar for his own convenience ; 
every talent of that kind is a precious possession of the 
nation, and may not be taken from it. 

162. The person who is not a scholar is destined to 
maintain the human race at the stage of culture it has ^ 
reached, the scholar to advance it further according to 
a clear conception and wdth deliberate art. The scholar 
with his conception must always be in advance of the 
present age, must understand the future, and be able to 
implant it in the present for its future development. For 
this purpose he needs a clear survey of the previous 
condition of the world, unlimited skill in pure thought 
independent of phenomena, and, in order that he may be 
able to communicate his thoughts, c ontrol of lan^ua^ 
down to its living and creative root, .AJl this necessitates 
mental self-activity,- without guidance from others, and 
solitary reflection, in which, therefore, the future scholar 
must be exercised from the moment his profession is 
decided ; it does not mean, as in the case of the person 
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who is not a scholar, merely thinking under the eye of an 
ever-present teacher ; it necessitates a great amount of 
subsidiary knowledge, which is quite useless in his voca- 
tion to the person who is not a scholar. This solitary 
reflection will be the scholar's work, the daily occupation 
of his life. He is to be trained at once for this work, 
but in return he is to be exempted from the other mechani- 
cal toil. The education of the future scholar for manhood 
will, therefore, as formerly, proceed in general simultan- 
eously with the universal national education, and along 
with all the others he will attend the instruction it supplies. 
Only those hours which the others spend in manual work 
ywill be devoted to the study of whatever his future 
V profession specifically demands; this will be the only 
difference. The general knowledge of agriculture, of 
other mechanical arts, and of their particular methods, 
which is to be expected of every man, the scholar wirf 
undoubtedly have learnt already while passing through 
the first class ; if he has not, he will have to acquire that 
knowledge afterwards. It is obvious that he is the last 
pupil of all to be exempted from the physical exercises 
that are prescribed. To give an account of the particular 
subjects which a scholar's education would include, or 
the course to be followed in them, is, however, beyond 
the scope of these addresses. 
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ON WHOM WILL THE CARRYING-OUT OF THIS 

SCHEME OF EDUCATION DEVOLVE? ^ '^VJ-^^-tk 

163. The scheme for the new Grerman national education 
has been stated sufficiently for our purpose. The next 
question, which is now urgent, is this : who ought to 
place himself at the head to carry out this scheme, who is 
to be relied on, and on whom have we relied f 

We have represented this education as the highest and, 
at present, the only urgent concern of German love of 
fatherland, and wish to make it first and foremost the 
means of bringing into the world the improvement and 
regeneration of the whole human race. But that love 
of fatherland ought above all to inspire the German 
State, wherever Germans are governed, and take the lead, 
and be the motive power in all its decisions. It is the / 
State, therefore, to which we shall first of all have to 
turn our expectant gaze. 

Will it realize our hopes ? After what has already 
been said, what can we expect of it, looking, as is always / 
understood, at no particular State, but at Germany as 
a whole ? 

164. In modern Europe education actually originated, 

not with the State, but vnth that power from which / 
States, too, for the most part obtained their power—-/ 
from the heavenly spiritual kingdom of the Church. 
187 
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The Church considered itself not so much a part of the 
earthly community as a colony from heaven quite foreign 
to the earthly community and sent out to enrol citizens 
for that foreign State, wherever it could take root. Its 
education aimed at nothing else but that men should not 
be damned in the other world but saved. The Refor- 
mation merely united this ecclesiastical power, which 
V otherwise continued to regard itself as before, to the 
temporal power, with which formerly it had very often 
/ been actually in conflict. In that connection, this was 
^ the only difference that resulted from that event ; there 
\ also remained, therefore, the old view of educational 
\ matters. Even in recent times, and until the present 
day, the education of the richer classes has been looked 
upon as the private concern of the parents, who might 
arrange it to their own satisfaction ; and their children 
were usually put to school simply because some day it 
would be useful to them. The sole public education, 
that of the people, however, was simply education for 
salvation in heaven ; the essential feature was a little 
Christianity and reading, with writing if it could be 
managed — all for the sake of Christianity. All other 
development of man was left to the blind and casual 
influence of the society in which they grew up, and to 
actual life. Even the institutions for scholarly education 
were intended mainly for the training of ecclesiastics. 
Theology was the important faculty ; the others were 
merely supplementary to it, and usually received only 
its leavings. 

165. So long as those who stood at the head of the 
Government remained' in the dark concerning its true 
aim and were filled with that anxiety of conscience about 
the salvation of themselves and others, one could rely 
with certainty on their zeal for this kind of public educa- 
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tion and on their earnest efforts in its behalf. But, as^ 
soon as they were clear about the true aim of government ' -, 
and understood that the sphere of the State's action lies ^ , 
within the visible world, it must have been evident to / 
them that anxiety about the eternal salvation of their 
subjects could be no concern of theirs, and that anyone 
who wanted to be saved there should see to it himself. 
From that time onwards they considered they were doing 
enough, if for the future they left to their original 
destiny the foundations and institutions that had origi- 
nated in more pious ages. However unsuitable and 
insufficient they might be for totally changed times, 
they considered they were neither obliged to contribute 
to them by saving on their other aims, nor justified 
in interfering actively and setting useful innovations in 
the place of antiquated and useless things. To all pro- 
posals of this kind the ever-ready answer was : the State 
has no money for that. If an exception were ever made, 
it was to the advantage of the institutions for higher 
education, which shed splendour far and wide, and pro- 
cured fame for their patrons. But the education of 
that class which is the real foundation of the human race, 
by which the higher culture is ever restored, and on which 
that culture must continually react — the education of 
the people remained neglected and, from the Reforma- 
tion down to the present day, has been in a state of 
increasing decay. 

166. Now, if for the future, and from this very hour, 
we are to be able to hope better things in this matter 
from the State, it will have to exchange what seems to 
have been up to the present its fundamental conception 
of the aim of education for an entirely different one. 
It must see that it was quite right before to refuse to be 
anxious about the eternal salvation of its citizens, because 
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no special training is required for such salvation, and 
that a nursery for heaven, like the Church, whose power 

' has at last been handed over to the State, should not be 
permitted, for it only obstructs all good education, and 
must be dispensed with. On the other hand, the State 
must see that education for life on earth is very greatly 
needed ; from such a thorough education, training for 

y heaven follows as an easy supplement. The more 
enlightened the State thought it was before, the more 
firmly it seems to have believed that it could attain its 
true aim merely by means of coercive institutions, and 
without any religion and morality in its citizens, who 
might do as they liked in regard to such matters. May 
it have learnt this at least from recent experiences — that 
it cannot do so, and that it has got into its present con- 
dition just because of the want of religion and morality ! 
167, As for the State's doubt whether it can meet the 
cost of a national education, would that one could con- 
vince it that by this one expenditure it will provide for 
most of the others in the most economical way, and that, 
if only it undertakes this, it will soon have no other big 
expenditure to make ! Up to the present, by far the 
largest part of the State's income has been spent on the 

I maintenance of standing armies. We have seen the 

/ result of that expenditure ; that is sufficient ; it b 
' beyond our plan to go more deeply into the special 
reasons for that result, which lie in the organization of 
those ariliies. On the other hand, the State which 
introduced universally the national education proposed 
by us, from the moment that a new generation of youths 
had passed through it, would need no special army at 

J all, but would have in them an army such as no age has 
yet seen. Each individual is exercised thoroughly in 
every possible use of his physical powers, and under- 
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stands them at once, being accustomed to bear every effort 
and hardship ; his mind, developed in direct perception, 
is ever alert and self-possessed ; in his heart there lives 
love of the community of which he is a member, of the 
State, and of his country, and this love destroys every 
other selfish impulse. The State can summon them and 
put them under arins when it will, and can be sure that 
no enemy will defeat them. Formerly, another source 
of concern and expenditure in wisely governed States 
was improvement in the management of the State's 
resources in its widest sense and in all its branches. In 
this, owing to the ignorance and helplessness of the lower 
classes, much care and money were spent in vain, and the 
matter has everywhere made but little progress. By 
means of our education the State will get working- 
classes accustomed from their youth up to thinking about 
their business, and already able and inclined to help them- 
selves. Now if, in addition, the State can help them in 
a suitable way, they will understand in a moment, and 
accept its instruction very gratefully. All branches 
of the State's economy will in a short time attain, without 
much difficulty, a prosperity which no age has yet seen ; 
and the State's original expenditure will be repaid a 
thousandfold, if it cares to reckon up and if by that time 
it has learnt the true fundamental value of things. 
Hitherto the State has had to do a great deal, and yet has 
never been able to do enough, for law and police institu- 
tions. Convict prisons and reformatories have caused 
it expense. Finally, the more that was spent on poor- 
houses, the more they required ; indeed, under the 
prevailing circumstances, they seemed to be institutions 
for making people poor. In a State which makes the 
new education universal, the former will be greatly 
reduced, the latter will vanish entirely. Early discipline 
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is a guarantee against the need in later years of reforma- 
tion and penal discipline, which are very doubtful 
measures, while in a nation so trained there are no poor 
at all. 

1 68. May the State and all its advisers dare to look its 
true present position in the face and acknowledge it ! 
May it realize vividly that, apart from the education of 
the succeeding generations, there remains absolutely no 
sphere, in which it can act originally and independently 
like a real State, and make decisions ! May it see that, 
if it does not want to do nothing at all, there is but this 
that it can stiU do, and may it realize, too, that no one 
wiU envy or detract from the merit of this service ! The 
fact that we can no longer make active resistance has 
already been postulated by us as obvious, and is admitted 
by everyone. Now, how can we justify the continuance 
of our forfeited existence against the reproach of cow- 
/ ardice and of an unworthy love of Kfe ? In no other way 
than by deciding not to live for ourselves, and by proving 
this in action ; by being willing to make ourselves the 
seed of a more worthy posterity and, for its sake alone, 
to maintain ourselves until we have set it up. Deprived 
of that chief aim in life, what can we do ? Our constitu- 
tions will be made for us ; our alliances and the employ- 
ment of our fighting forces will be prescribed to us ; 
a code of law wiU be given to us ; even justice and judg- 
ment and their administration will sometimes be taken 
from us. For the immediate future we shall be spared 
the trouble of these matters. It is only of education 
that no one has thought ; if we are looking for an occu- 
pation, let us seize this ! We may expect to be left in it 
undisturbed, I hope — perhaps I deceive myself in 
this, but as I care to live only for that hope, I cannot 
give up hoping — I hope that I shall convince some 
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GermanSj^and get them to see that it i s education a l one '"-^l 
?Hat can^save ua^Lfrem--all---th:e~'iHrjEat_ _oppress us. 1 ?^ 
rely especially on necessity having made us more inclined 
to attention and to serious reflection. Other countries 
have other consolations and other resources ; it is not 
to be expected that they will give any attention to the 
thought of education, or have any faith in it, should it 
ever occur to them. I hope rather that it will be a rich 
source of amusement to the readers of their papers, when 
they learn that anyone expects such great things from 
education. 

169. May the State and its advisers not let themselves 
become more loath to take up this task by the considera- 
tion that the result hoped for is remote ! If among the 
numerous and highly complicated reasons for our present 
fate one wanted to single out that for which our govern- 
ments alone are peculiarly to blame, it would be found 
that, although they above all others are bound to look 
the future in the face and master it, they have never 
tried, in spite of the urgency of the great events of their 
time, to do more than get out of the difficulty of the ) 
immediate moment as well as they could. In regard to 
the future, however, they have reckoned, not on their 
present age, but on some piece of good luck which should 
sever the fixed chain of cause and effect. But such hopes 
are deceptive. A motive power which is once allowed 
to enter the flow of time continues and completes its 
course ; once the first careless act has been committed, 
belated reflection cannot arrest it. Our fate has for the 
moment removed from us the possibility of making the y 
first mistake, that of providing merely for the present ; y/ 
the present is no longer ours. Let us not repeat the 
second, that of hoping for a better future from anything 
but ourselves. Indeed, the present can afford no con- 
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solation for the duty to live to any one of us who requires 
for life something more than food ; the hope of a better 
future is the only atmosphere in which we can still 
breathe. But only the dreamer can base this hope on 
anything but what he himself can plant in the present 
for the development of a future. Let those who rule 
over us permit us to think as well of them as we do of 
each other, and as the better man feels ! Let them put 
themselves at the head of the business that is to us, too, 
quite clear, so that we may yet see arising before our 
eyes that which will some day wipe from our memory 
the shame that has been done to the German name before 
our eyes ! 

170. If the State undertakes the proposed task, it will 
make this education universal throughout the length and 
breadth of its domain for every one of its future citizens 
without exception. Indeed, it is for that universality 
alone that we need the State, since for individual begin- 
nings and isolated attempts the resources of well-disposed 
private persons would suffice. Of course, it is not to be 
expected that all parents will be willing to be separated 
from their children, and to hand them over to this new 
education, a notion of which it will be difficult to convey 
to them. From past experience we must reckon that 
everyone who still believes he is able to support his 
children at home will set himself against public education, 
and especially against a public education that separates 
so strictly and lasts so long. Now, in these cases of ex- 
pected resistance it has been customary in the past for 
statesmen to reject the proposal with the reply: The 
State has no right to use compulsion for that purpose. 
If they want to wait until all men have the good wiU, 
since universal goodwill will never be produced without 
education, they are thereby secured against all improve- 
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ment, and may expect that there will be no change 
until the end of time. In so far as these statesmen are 
among those who either consider any education an un- 
necessary luxury, with which people should be supplied 
as scantily as possible, or see in our proposals only a 
daring new experiment with humanity, which may or 
may not succeed, they are to be praised for their con- 
scientiousness. Those who are filled with admiration 
for the existing state of public education and with de- 
light at the perfection which it has reached under their 
direction cannot really be expected now to agree with 
something which they do not already know. Not one 
of them is of any use for our purpose, and it would be 
deplorable if the decision in this matter were to rest 
with them. But statesmen might be found and consulted 
on this matter who, above all things, have educated them- 
selves by a deep and thorough study of philosophy and 
science, who are in real earnest about their business, have 
a definite idea of man and of his vocation, and are capable 
of understanding the present and of judging what is 
absolutely necessary for mankind at this time. If such 
men perceived from those preliminaiy conceptions that 
education alone can save us from the barbarism and 
relapse into savagery that is otherwise bound to over- 
whelm us, if they had a vision of the new human race 
which would arise through this education, if they were 
themselves inwardly convinced of the infallibility and 
certainty of the proposed remedy, they might be expected 
to have realized at the same time that the State, as the 
supreme administrator of human affairs and the guardian 
of those who are its wards, responsible only to God and 
to its own conscience, has a perfect right even to compel 
the latter for their welfare. For where is there a State 
to-day which doubts whether it has the right to compel 
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its subjects to military service, and for that purpose to 
take away children from parents, whether one parfent or 
both be willing or unwilling ? Yet this compulsion to 
adopt permanently a certain mode of life against one's 
will is far more serious, and has frequently the most 
harmful results to the moral condition, health, and life 
of those who are so compelled. On the other hand, the 
compulsion of which we speak restores complete personal 
freedom when education is finished, and can have none 
but the most salutary results. It is true that even mili- 
tary service was formerly voluntary ; but, when it was 
discovered that this was not sufficient for the purpose 
intended, we did not scruple to back it up by compulsion, 
because the matter was sufficiently important for us, 
and necessity demanded compulsion. If only in regard 
to education, too, our eyes were opened to our need and 
the matter became as important to us, that hesitation 
would vanish of itself ; especially as compulsion will be 

■' needed only in the first generation and will vanish in the 
next, which will itself have passed through this education. 
Moreover, compulsory military service, too, will thereby 

/ be ended, because those who are thus educated are all 
equally willing to bear arms for their fatherland. Even 
if, in order not to have too much of an outer)' at the 
beginning, it is desirable to limit this compulsion to public 
education in the same way as compulsion to military 
service has hitherto been limited, and to exclude from the 
former the classes that are exempt from the latter, no 
serious harm will result. The intelligent parents among 
those exempted will voluntarily hand over their children 
to this education. The children of the unintelligent 
parents of these classes, an insignificant minority, may 
continue to grow up as before. They will survive among 
the better generation that is to be created, and serve 
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merely as a curious memorial of the past, and to encourage 
the new age to a vivid knowledge of its greater good 
fortune. 

171. Now, this education is to be national education 
of the Germans simply ; and the great majority of those 
who speak the German language, and not just the citizens 
of this or that particular German State only, are to exist 
as a new race of men. Every German State, therefore, 
must undertake this task for itself, and independently 
of all the others. The language in which this matter 
was first mentioned, in which the means thereto are and 
will be written, in which the teachers are trained, the 
one vein of sensuous imagery that permeates all this is 
common to all Germans. I can scarcely imagine how and 
with what changes all these means of education, especially 
to the full extent of our scheme, could be translated into 
the language of any foreign country so as to seem, not 
an alien transplanted thing, but a native product arising 
from the very life of its language. For all Germans 
alike this difficulty is removed ; for them the thing is 
ready ; they need only avail themselves of it. 

172. In this respect it is well for us, indeed, that there 
are various German States separated from one another. 
What has so often been to our disadvantage may perhaps 
in this important national business serve to our advantage. 
The rivalry of several States and the desire to anticipate 
one another may perhaps bring about what the calm 
self-sufficiency of the single State would not produce. 
For it is clear that, whichever German State makes a start 
in this matter, that State will win for itself the chief 
place in the respect, love, and gratitude of all, and will 
rank as the greatest benefactor and the true founder of 
the nation. It will encourage the others, set them an 
instructive example, and be their model. It will remove 
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doubts which hold the others fast. It will produce the 
textbooks and the first teachers, and lend them to the 
others. The State that follows it next will win the second 
place of honour. There is gratifying evidence that among 
the Germans the taste for higher things has never quite 
died out, for several German peoples and States have 
striven with one another for the honour of having the 
higher culture. Some have claimed to have more exten- 
sive freedom of the press and greater disregard for tradi- 
tional opinion, others better organized schools and 
universities ; some have cited former glory and merit, 
others something else ; and the strife could not be de- 
cided. On the present occasion it will be decided. 
Only that education which dares to make itself universal 
and to include all men vnthout distinction is a real part 
of life and is sure of itself. Any other is foreign trimming, 
put on simply for show and not even worn with right good 
conscience. It will now be revealed where the boasted 
culture exists only in a few people of the middle class, 
who show it in their writings (and such people are to be 
found in every German State), and where, on the other 
hand, it has reached also the higher classes who advise 
the State. Then it will be shown, too, how one has to 
judge the zeal displayed here and there for the erection 
and welfare of institutions for higher education ; whether 
the motive was pure love of educating mankind, which 
would indeed treat with equal zeal every branch of educa- 
tion and especially the very first foundation, or mere 
passion for showing ofE and, perhaps, paltry schemes for 
making money. 

173. The first German State to carry out this pro- 
posal will, I said, have the greatest glory. Yet it will 
not long stand alone, but will doubtless soon find imi- 
tators and rivals. The important thing is to make a 
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start. Even if there were no other motive, a sense of 
honour, or jealousy, or the desire to have what another 
possesses and, if possible, to have it in a better form, will 
spur on the rest to follow the example one after the other. 
Then, too, the above-mentioned considerations conceirning 
the State's own advantage, which perhaps seem doubtful 
to many just now, will become more obvious, once they 
are proved by personal observation. 

If it could be expected that every German State would 
at once, and from this very hour, make serious prepara- 
tions to carry out that scheme, the better generation that 
we need would be in existence in twenty-five years, and 
anyone who might expect to live so long could hope to 
see it with his own eyes. 

174. But we must also take this contingency into 
account. Among all the German States that now exist, 
there might not be a single one which had among its 
highest advisers a man capable of understanding, and of 
being affected by, all that has been mentioned above, 
and in which the majority of the counsellors did not at 
any rate oppose him. In that case, of course, this business 
would devolve upon well-disposed private persons, and 
it would be desirable that they should make a start with 
the proposed new education. We have in mind here, 
first of all, great landowners, who could establish on their 
estates such educational institutions for the children of 
their dependents. It is to Germany's credit, and a very 
honourable mark of distinction from the other nations 
of modern Europe, that among the class mentioned there 
have always been some here and there, who made it 
their serious business to care for the instruction and 
education of the children on their estates, and were 
gladly willing to do for them to the best of their know- 
ledge. It is to be hoped that they will now be inclined 
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to inform themselves about the complete scheme that is 
offered them, and be just as willing to do now on a large 
scale and thoroughly what they have hitherto done on a 
small scale and imperfectly. It may be that some of 
them did what they did partly because they saw that it 
was more profitable for them to have educated, rather 
than uneducated, dependents. In those cases where the 
State, by abolishing the relationship of serf and lord, 
has now removed the latter motive, may it bear in mind 
the more earnestly that it is its essential duty at the same 
time not to do away with the one blessing which, where 
the lords were well-disposed, was attached to that 
relationship ! May the State in this case not fail to do 
that which, apart from this, is its duty, when it has 
released therefrom those who did it voluntarily in its 
stead ! Then, in regard to the cities, we look to volun- 
tary associations formed for that purpose by well-disposed 
citizens. So far as I have been able to see, no burden 
of misery hdfe ever yet extinguished in German hearts 
the impulse to do good. Yet, owing to a number of 
faults in our institutions, which could all be included 
under the one head of neglected education, these good 
works seldom remove misery, but seem, indeed, often to 
increase it. May we at last direct that excellent impulse 
chiefly towards the good work which puts an end to all 
misery and to all need of further good works — the good 
work of education. Yet we need, and count upon, a 
blessing and sacrifice of another kind, which consists, 
not in giving, but in doing and acting. May budding 
scholars, whose position allows it, dedicate the time 
between their departure from the university and their 
appointment to a public post to the business of receiving 
instruction in these institutions concerning this method 
of teaching, and of teaching in them ! Apart from the 
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fact that they will thereby deserve well of the community, 
we can assure them that they will themselves gain very 
much. All the knowledge which they carry away vrith 
them from the usual university teaching, and which is 
often so dead, will become clear and living in the atmos- 
phere of general observation into which they come here. 
They will learn to reproduce and use their knowledge 
with skill. Since all the features of mankind appear 
pure and clear in the child, they vnll acquire a store of 
true knowledge of mankind that alone deserves the name ; 
they will be introduced to the great art of life and action, 
in which the university usually gives no instruction. 

175. If the State does not undertake the proffered task, 
so much the greater glory for the private persons who do. 
Far be it from us to anticipate the future with surmises, 
or strike the note of doubt and distrust. We have stated 
clearly what we wish for first. We may, however, be 
permitted to sgy that, if the State and the princes should 
in fact leave the matter to private persons, this would be 
in accordance vnih the usual course of German develop- 
ment and culture, which has been already mentioned 
and proved by examples, and which would continue so 
to the end. In this case, too, the State will follow in 
its own time ; at first like an individual, wanting just 
to do its part, until later it reflects that it is not a part, 
but the whole, and that it is its duty, as well as its right, 
to care for the whole. From that moment onwards, all 
the independent efforts of private persons cease and are 
subordinated to the State's general scheme. 

Should the matter take this course, the intended refor- 
mation of our race vnH certainly proceed but slowly, and 
without the possibility of a definite and fixed survey and 
estimate of the whole. But let us not be deterred by this 
from making a start ! It is the very nature of the thing 
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that it can never perish, but, once set in motion, it lives 
on of itself and spreads, ever gaining fresh ground. Every- 
one who has received this education becomes a witness 
for it and a zealous propagator. Everyone will pay his 
debt for the teaching received by becoming a teacher 
himself, and by making as many disciples as he can, who 
will also in turn some day become teachers. This must 
continue until the whole community without exception 
is affected. 

176. If the State should not undertake the matter, 
private enterprise has this to fear ; that those parents 
who are at all well-to-do will not give up their children 
to this education. In that case, in God's name let 
us turn with full confidence to the poor orphans, to 
the wretched street-children, and to all those whom 
the adult world has cast out and rejected. Formerly, 
especially in those German States where the piety of 
ancestors had greatly increased and richly endowed the 
public educational institutions, many parents let their 
families have instruction, because along with it, as in 
no other occupation, they found maintenance at the same 
time. Let us, therefore, since it is necessary, reverse 
this order, and give bread to those to whom no one else 
gives it, in order that, along, with the bread, they may 
receive mental culture also. Let us not fear that the 
misery and wildness of their former condition will hinder 
our purpose ! If only we snatch them away from it 
suddenly and completely, bring them into an entirely 
new world, and leave nothing to remind them of the past, 
they will themselves forget and be like newly-created 
beings. Our course of instruction and daily routine 
must guarantee that only good is engraven on this clean 
new tablet. It will be a testimony against our age and 
a warning to all posterity if the very ones whom it has 
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rejected obtain through this rejection the sole privilege 
of founding a new race, if they bring the blessing of educa- 
tion to the children of those who would not mix with 
them, and if they become the ancestors of our future 
heroes, sages, lawgivers, and saviours of mankind. 

177. For the first establishment capable teachers and 
educators above all are needed. Pestalozzi's school has 
trained such people, and is always ready to train more. 
An important thing to keep in mind at the beginning 
will be that every institution of the kind should regard 
itself also as a training school for teachers, where, round 
the teachers who are already trained, a number of young 
men may gather to learn and, at the same time, to practise 
teaching, and by practice to learn it better and better. 
This, too, will greatly facilitate the supply of teachers, 
in case the institutions have at first to struggle against 
poverty. Most of them will be there to learn ; let the 
sole return asked of them be to apply for a time what they 
have learnt to the benefit of the institution where they 
learnt it. 

Moreover, such an institution needs a building, initial 
equipment, and an adequate piece of land. It seems 
evident that, as these institutions develop, they will 
contain a relatively large number of growing youths of 
an age at which, under the existing arrangement, they 
earn as servants not only their maintenance but also a 
yearly wage. To these the children of more tender 
age can be entrusted, and by diligence and wise economy, 
which in any case are necessary, these institutions will 
be mainly self-supporting. At first, so long as there are 
none of these older pupils, the institutions will need rather 
large contributions. It is to be hoped that people wiU 
be more disposed to make contributions, when they see 
the prospect of an end to them. Let us not be paisi- 
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monious, and so prejudice the aim. It is far better that 
we should do nothing at all than permit this. 

My opinion, therefore, is that, goodwill alone pre- 
supposed, the realization of this scheme presents no 
difficulty that could not easily be overcome by the com- 
bination of several people, and by the directing of all 
their strength to this one purpose. 
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TWELFTH ADDRESS 

CONCERNING THE MEANS FOR OUR PRESERVATION 
UNTIL WE ATTAIN OUR MAIN OBJECT 

178. The education which we propose to the Germans 
as their future national education has now been suffi- 
ciently described; When once the generation that has 
been formed by this education is in existence — a genera- 
tion impelled by its taste for the right and the good and 
by nothing else whatever ; a generation provided with an 
understanding that is adequate for its standpoint and 
recognizes the right unfailingly on every occasion ; a 
generation equipped with full power, both physical and 
spiritual, to carry out its will on every occasion — when 
once this generation is in existence, everything that we 
can long for in our boldest wishes will come into being 
of itself from the very existence of that generation, and 
will grow out of it naturally. That age is in so little 
need of any rules we can make for its guidance that we 
should rather have to learn from it. 

Since this generation is in the meantime not in exis- 
tence, but must first be raised up by education, and since, 
even if everything else should go on excellently and beyond 
our expectation, we shall nevertheless require a consider- 
able interval before we pass over to that new age, the 
more urgent question arises : How are we to manage to • 
get through this interval ? Since we can do nothing 
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better, how are we to maintain ourselves at any rate as the 
soil on which the improvement may take place, and as 
the point of departure at which this improvement may 
begin its work E When once the generation formed in 
this way emerges from its seclusion and appears among 
us, how are w,e to prevent it from finding among us actual 
conditions that have not the slightest relationship to 
the order of things which it has conceived as embodying 
the right — actual conditions under which no one under- 
/ stands it or has the slightest wish for, or need of, such 
^ an order of things, but, on the contrary, regards the 
existing state of things as entirely natural and the only 
one possible f Would not those who have another world 
in their hearts soon become confused ; and in this case 
would not the new education be just as useless for the 
improvement of actual life as the former education, 
and lose its savour in the same way ? 

179. If the majority of people continue in their 
previous state of heedlessness, thoughtlessness, and lack 
of concentration, this very result may be expected as 
inevitable. He who lets himself go without paying heed 
to himself, and allows himself to be moulded by circum- 
stances just as they please, soon accustoms himself to any 
possible order of things. However much his eye may 
have been offended by something when he first saw it, let 
it only present itself anew every day in the same way and 
he accustoms himself to it. Later, he finds it natural, 
and in the end he even gets to like it as something inevit- 
able ; he would not thank you for the restoration of 
the original and better state of things, because this would 
tear him out of the mode of life to which he has become 
accustomed. In this way men become accustomed even 
to slavery, if only their material existence is not thereby 
affected, and in time they get to like it. It is just this 
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that is the most dangerous thing about a state of subjection; 
it makes men insensitive to all true honour, and, more- 
over, for the indolent man it has its very pleasant side, 
because it relieves him of many a care and of the need 
of thinking for himself. 

180. Let us be on our guard against being taken un- 
awares by this sweetness of servitude, for it robs even our 
posterity of the hope of future emancipation. If our 
external activity is restricted and fettered, let us elevate 
our spirit all the more boldly to the thought of freedom ; 
let us rise to live in this thought and make it the sole 
object of our wish and longing. What if freedom dis- 
appear for a time from the visible world ? Let us give 
it a place of refuge in our innermost thoughts, until 
there shall grow up round about us the new world which 
has the power of manifesting our thoughts outwardly. 
In the sphere where no one can deprive us of the freedom 
to do as we think best — in our ovra minds let us make 
ourselves a pattern, a prophecy, and a guarantee of that 
which will become a reality when we are gone. Let us 
not allow our spirit, as well as our body, to be bent and 
subjected and brought into captivity. 

181. If you ask me how this is to be brought about, \ 
the only entirely comprehensive answer is this : We must 

at once become what we ought to be in any case, j 
namely, Germans. We are not to subject our spirit ; , 
therefore we must before all things provide a spirit for 
ourselves, and a firm and certain spirit ; we must become 
earnest in all things and not go on existing frivolously, as 
if life were a jest ; we must form for ourselves enduring and 
unshakable principles which will serve as a sure guide 
for all the rest of our thoughts and actions. Life and 
thought with us must be of one piece and a solid and 
interpenetrating whole ; in both we must live according 
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to nature and truth, and throwaway foreign contrivances ; 

in a word, we must provide character for ourselves ; for 

"^ to have character and to be German \ChaTakter haben 

I I und deutsch sein\ undoubtedly mean the same ; and the 

I / thing has no special name in our language, because it is 

\ 1 i intended to proceed immediately from our very existence 

\\without any knowledge or reflection on our part. 

182. We must first of all set our own thoughts to 

work and think about the great events of our days, their 
relation to us, and what we have to expect from them ; 
and we must provide ourselves with a firm and clear view 
of all these matters, and a definite and unchangeable Yes 
or No in answer to the questions that arise out of them. 
Everyone who makes the slightest claim to culture is 
bound to do that. The animal life of man proceeds in 
all ages according to the same laws, and in this every 
age is alike. Only to the understanding are there such 
things as different ages ; and only the man whose conception 
penetrates them lives in them, and only he exists in his 
own age ; any other Hnd of life is nothing but the life 
of plants and animals. To let everything that happens 
pass by one unperceived, perhaps to close eye and ear 
diligently to its urgent message, and even to boast of such 
thoughtlessness as if it were great wisdom — this may be 
the proper thing for a rock on which the waves of the 
sea beat without its feeling them, or for a tree-trunk 
dashed to and fro by storms without its perceiving them ; 
but in no wise does it beseem a thinking being. Even the 
thinker who dwells in the higher spheres is not absolved 
from this general obligation of understanding his own 
age. Everything that is on the higher plane must want 
to influence the immediate present in its own fashion ; 
and he who truly lives in the former lives at the same 
time in the latter also ; if he did not live in the latter 
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also, it would be a proof that he did not live in the 
former either, but only dreamed in it. That lack of heed 
to what is going on before our eyes, and the artful dis- 
traction to other objects of the attention that is everywhere 
aroused, would be the best thing that an enemy of our 
independence could wish to find. If he is sure that / 
nothing will set us thinking, he can do anything he wishes 
with us, as if we were lifeless tools. It is precisely this 
thoughtlessness that accustoms itself to anything ; but 
where clear and comprehensive thought, and in that 
thought the image of what ought to be, always remains 
watchful, there is no question of becoming accustomed 
to such things. 

183. These addresses have in the first place invited you, 
and they will invite the whole German nation, in so far 
as it is possible at the present time to assemble the nation 
around a speaker by means of the printed book, to come 
to a definite decision and to be at one with themselves 
in their own minds on the following questions : 

(i) Whether it is true or untrue that there is a German 
nation, and that its continued existence in its peculiar — 
and independent nature is at the present time in danger ; 

(2) Whether it is worth the trouble, or not worth the 
trouble, to maintain this nation ; 

(3) Whether there is any sure and thorough means of ^ 
maintaining it, and what this means is. 

184. It was hitherto a custom of long standing among 
us that, when any earnest word was uttered, either to 
an audience or in print, those who never got beyond 
polite conversation took possession of the word and 
transformed it into an amusing subject of talk to relieve 
their boredom. Now, I have not noticed, as I have on 
former occasions, that those around me have made such 
a use of the addresses I am now delivering ; but I have not 

14 
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acquainted myself with the current tone of the social 
gatherings in the field of books — I mean the literary 
papers and other journals — and I do not know whether 
they may be expected to take me in joke or in earnest. 
However this may be, it has at any rate not been my 
intention to joke, or to set in motion once more the wit 
which this age of ours is known to possess. 

185. A custom that took deeper root among us and 
became almost second nature — so much so that not to 
observe it was almost unheard-of — ^was that the Germans 
regarded the introduction of any topic as an invitation to 
everyone who had a mouth to have his own say about it, 
quickly and on the spot, and to inform us whether he was 
of the same opinion or not ; and when the vote had been 
taken in this way the whole thing was over, and pubUc 
conversation felt bound to proceed with haste to another 
subject. In this way all literary discussion among the 
Germans transformed itself, like Echo in the ancient 
fable, into nothing but pure sound, without any body 
or bodily substance. We know how it is in the personal 
intercourse of third-rate society, and so it was in this 
literary fellowship ; the only thing that mattered was 
that the human voice should go on sounding, and that 
each one should take up the ball of conversation and with- 
out a pause throw it to his neighbour ; but what was said 
did not matter in the least. Now, if that is not being 
without character and un-German, what is f Nor has 
it been my intention to do homage to this custom and 
merely keep alive public discussion. I have long ago 
sufficiently performed my own share in this public 
conversation — though only incidentally, my purpose 
having been different — and I think I might at last be 
absolved from any further contribution. I do not want to 
know on the spot what A or B thinks about the questions 
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that have been raised here, i.e., what he has hitherto 
thought about them, or not thought. He must consider /,/* 

it for himself and think deeply about it, until his judg- ^**«^^ 
mejit is ready and completely clear, and he must take 
the necessary time for that purpose ; if he is still lacking 
in the requisite preliminary knowledge, and in the full 
degree of culture that is required before a judgment 
can be formed in these matters, he must further take time 
to make good these deficiencies. If anyone has his 
judgment ready and clear in this way, we do not exactly 
insist that he shall deliver it publicly. Should it agre^ 
with what has been said here — ^well, it has been said 
already and does not need saying twice. Only he who 
can say something different and better is called upon to 
speak. On the other hand, what has been said here 
must be really lived and put into practice by each one 
in his own way and according to his own circumstances. 

186. Least of all, in conclusion, has it been my inten- 
tion to lay these addresses as an exercise in composition 
before our German masters of doctrine and writing, so 
that they may correct tliem and I may learn in this way 
what promise, if any, there is in my work. In this 
respect also plenty of good doctrine and advice has 
already been directed towards me and, if improvement 
were to be expected, it ought to have shown itself by now. 

187. No, my intention in the first place was to be a 
guide among the swarm of questions and investigations 
and the host of contradictory opinions concerning them, 
in which educated men among us have hitherto been 
tossed about, and to lead as many men as I could to a 
point where they might take a firm stand, to the point 
which concerns us most intimately — the point of our own 
common interests. My intention was to bring them in 
this one matter to a firm opinion which might remain 
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unshaken, and to a clearness in which they might really 
see their way. However much else might be a matter of 
dispute among them, my intention was to unite them in 
this one matter at least, and to make them of one mind. 
It was my intention, finally, to bring this out as one 
certain characteristic of the German, viz., that he is a 
man who has appreciated the need of forming an opinion 
for himself about that which concerns Germans ; and to 
make it clear that a man who does not want to hear or to 
think anything about this subject may rightly be regarded, 
from now on, as not belonging to us. 

i88. The creation of a firm opinion of this Hnd, and 
the association and mutual comprehension of divers 
persons on this subject, will do two things. It will be 

/the direct means of redeeming our character, by removing 
that lack of concentration which is so unworthy of us, 
and at the same time it will become a powerful means 

. of attaining our main object, the introduction of the new 
(national education^ It was just because we ourselves, 
individually and collectively, were never of one opinion, 
but wanted one thing to-day and something different 
tomorrow, and because each one made the clamour 
more confused by shouting something different — it was 
for this reason that our governments, who to be sure 
listened to us, and often listened more attentively than 
was advisable, became confused and swayed to and fro 
just like our own opinion. If our common affairs are 
at last to pursue a firm and certain course, what is there 
to prevent us from beginning at once with ourselves and 
setting the example of firmness and decision ? When 
once a united and unchanging opinion makes itself heard, 
when a definite need announces itself as a general need and 
makes itself felt — the need of a national education, as we 
assume it will be — I am quite sure that our governments 
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will listen to us ; they will help us, if we show the inclina- 
tion to allow ourselves to be helped. At any rate, if 
they did not, we would then, and not before, have the 
right to complain about them ; at the present time, 
when our governments are pretty much as we want them 
to be, it ill becomes us to complain. 

189. Whether there is a sure and thorough means of 
preserving the German nation, and what this means may 
be, is the most important of the questions which I have 
submitted to this nation for decision. My object in 
answering the question, and in stating the reasons for my 
way of answering it, was not to say what the final judgment 
will be — that could not be of any use, because everyone 
who is to have a hand in this matter must have convinced 
himself in his own mind by his own activity — on the con- 
trary, my object was only to stimulate men to reflect for 
themselves and form their own judgment. From this point 
onwards I must leave each man to settle it for himself. 
One warning I can give and nothing more ; do not 
let yourselves be deceived by the shallow and superficial 
thoughts which are in circulation even on this subject ; do* 
not let yourselves be restrained from deep reflection, and 
do not accept the empty consolations that are offered. 

190. For example, long before the most recent events, 
we had to hear, in advance as it were, a saying which since 
then has frequently been repeated in our ears : that even 
if our poUtical independence were lost we should still 
keep our language and our literature, and thereby always " 
remain a nation ; so we could easily console ourselves for 
the loss of everything else. 

But, first of all, what basis is there for hoping that we 
shall keep our language even if we lose our political 
independence ? Surely those who say this do not 
ascribe this miraculous power to their own persuasions 
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and admonitions when addressed to their children, their 
children's children, and to all the centuries to come. 
Those men now living and mature, who have accustomed 
themselves to speaking, writing, and reading in the 
German language, will no doubt go on doing so ; but 
what will the next generation do, and, more important 
still, the third generation ? What counterpoise do we 
>^ propose to place in the hearts of these generations that 
\ will hold the scale against their desire to' please, by speech 
and writing, the race with which all glory rests and which 
has all favours to distribute f Have we, then, never 
heard of a language ^ which is the first in the world, 
although it is known that the first works in that language 
are still to be written ; and do we not already see before 
our eyes that writings are appearing in it by whose con- 
tents the authors hope to find favour ? The example of 
two other languages is brought forward in support, one 
of the ancient and one of the modern world, which, in 
spite of the political destruction of the peoples who spoke 
them, continued to exist as living languages. I do not 
' intend even to examine the manner in which they have 
continued to exist ; but this much is clear at first sight, 
that both languages had something in them which ours 
does not possess, and by means of this they found favour 
with their conquerors, which our language can never 
find. If these vain comforters had looked about them 
better, they would have found another example which, 
in our opinion, is entirely to the point here, viz., the 
language of the Wends. This, too, has continued to 
exist during all the centuries in which the people that 
speaks it has been deprived of its freedom — ^it exists, that 

^ [Fichtc seems here to be referring iioolciUy to French and to those 
Germans who were writing in that language in order to cuny favour with 
Napoleon.] 
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is to say, in the wretched hovels of the serf bound to the 
soil, so that he may bemoan His fate in his own language ^ 
which his oppressor does not understand. ' 

But let us suppose that our language remains a living 
and a literary language and so preserves its literature ; 
what sort of literature can that be, the literature of a 
people without political independence ? What does a 
sensible writer want, and what can he want f Nothing 
else but to influence public life and the life of all, and to " 
form and reshape it according to his vision ; and if he 
does not want to do this, everything he says is empty 
sound to tickle the ears of the indolent. He wants to 
think originally and from the root of spiritual life for 
those who act just as originally, i.e., govern. He can, 
therefore, only write in a language in which the governors 
think, in a language in which the work of government 
is carried on, in the language of a people that forms an 
independent State, For what is the ultimate aim of all 
our efforts even in regard to the most abstract sciences f 
Admitting that the immediate objects of these efforts is 
to propagate the science from generation to generation 
and to maintain it in the world, the question arises : 
Why should it be maintained ? Obviously only in order 
to shape the life of all and the whole human order of 
things when the right time comes. That is its ultimate 
object ; hence, every effort in science indirectly serves the L^ 
State, though it may be only in a remote future. If it 
abandons this aim, it loses its worth and its independence. 
But he who sets this aim before,him must write in the 
language of the dominant race. 

191. Just as it is true beyond doubt that, wherever a 
separate language is found, there a separate nation exists, ^^ 
which has the right to take independent charge of its 
affairs and to govern itself ; so one can say, on the other 
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hand, that, where a people has ceased to govern itself, it 
is equally bound to give up its language and to coalesce 
with its conquerors, in order that there may be unity 
and internal peace and complete oblivion of relationships 
which no longer exist. Even a semi-intelligent leader of 
such a mixture of races must insist on this ; and we may 
be quite sure that in our case the insistence will not be 
lacking. Until this amalgamation has taken place, 
approved school-books will be translated into the lan- 
guage of the barbarians, i.e., those who are too stupid to 
learn the language of the dominant race, and who thereby 
exclude themselves from all Influence on public affairs 
and condemn themselves to lifelorfg subjection. These 
persons, who have sentenced themselves to silence con- 
cerning actual events, will be permitted to exercise their 
oratorical skill on the disputes of a fictitious world, or to 
imitate in their own way obsolete and ancient forms ; 
proofs of the former condition may be found in the case 
of the ancient language that was cited above as an example, 
and of the latter in the case of the modern language. 
Such a literature we might perhaps retain for some time 
yet ; and with such a literature let him console himself 
who has no better consolation. But, as to those who 
might be capable of playing the man, of seeing the truth, 
and of becoming aroused by the sight of it to decision 
and action — that they should be kept in indolent slumber 
by such a worthless consolation, which would be the very 
thing to serve the purpose of an enemy of our independence, 
that is what I should like to prevent if I could. 

192. So we are promised the continuance of a German 
literature for future generations ! In order to form a 
better judgment of the hopes that we can entertain in 
this matter, it would be very profitable to look about us 
and see whether we still have at this moment a German 
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literature in the true sense of the word. The noblest 
privilege and the most sacred function of the man of 
letters is this ; to assemble his nation and to take counsel 
with it about its most important affairs. But especially 
in Germany this has always been the exclusive function 
of the man of letters, because Germany was split up into 
several separate States, and was held together as a common\ 
whole almost solely by the instrumentality of the man of 
letters, by speech and writing. In the most special and 
urgent way does it become his function at the present 
time, now that the last external bond which united the 
Germans, the imperial constitution, has also been de- 
stroyed. If it should now be evident — we are not speaking 
here of something we know or fear, but only of a possible 
case, which we must nevertheless take into consideration 
in advance — if it should, I say, be evident that State 
officials in the separate States were already so obsessed by 
anxiety, fear, and terror, that they first forbade such 
voices to make themselves heard or prohibited the 
spreading of the message, voices which assumed that a 
nation was still in existence and addressed themselves 
to it ; then, that would be a proof that we already had 
no German men of letters at work, and we should know 
what our prospects would be for any literature in the 
future. 

193. Now, what could it be that these people are 
afraid of ? Perhaps that this man or that will not be 
pleased to hear voices of that kind. Then, at any rate 
they would have chosen the time badly for their tender 
consideration. Pamphlets libelling and degrading the 
fatherland, insipid praises of what is foreign, they are 
plainly unable to prevent ; then let them not be so strict 
against a word for the fatherland which makes itself heard 
in between. It is quite possible that all are not equally 
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willing to hear all things ; but at this time we cannot 
concern ourselves with that ; we are urged on by necessity, 
ajid we must say just what necessity orders us to say. 
i/We are fighting for life ; do they want us to walk delicately, 
lest some robe of state be covered with the dust we may 
raise ? We are sinking in the water-floods; are we. to 
refrain from calling for help, lest some weak-nerved 
neighbour may be alarmed ? 

194. For, who are they who might not like to hear it, 
and on what condition might they not like to hear it ? 
In every case it is only obscurity and darkness which 
cause alarm. Every terrifying vision vanishes when one 
gazes at it firmly. With the same unconcern and direct- 
ness, with which we have hitherto analysed every subject 
that has occurred in these addresses, let us look this 
terror, too, in the face. 
/ We must assume either that the being ^ to whom at the 

/ present time the conduct of a great part of the world's 
affairs has fallen is a truly great soul, or we must assume 
the contrary ; no third assumption is possible. In the 
first case : on what is all human greatness based, if not 
on the independence and originality of the person and 
dn the fact that the person is not an artificial product of 
l^his age, but a growth out of the eternal and spontaneous 
spirit-world, which has grown up just as it is i Is not 
greatness based on the fact that to one person a new and 
individual view of the universe has dawned, and that this 
person has the firm will and the iron strength to impose 
his view on the actual world i But it is quite impossible 
for such a soul not to honour in peoples and individuals 
external to himself that in which his own internal great- 
ness consists, viz., independence, constancy, and indivi- 
duaUty of existence. In proportion as the great soul feels 

■^ > [N.pol«>n.] 
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sure of his own greatness and trusts thereto, he disdains to 
rule over a people with a wretched servile spirit or to be a 
giant among dwarfs ; he disdains the thought that he must 
first degrade men in order to rule over them ; he is oppressed 
by the sight of degeneration round about him. Not to 
be able to respect men causes him pain ; but every- 
thing that elevates and ennobles his brother men and 
places them in a worthier light is a cause of satisfaction to 
his own noble spirit and is his greatest delight. Are we 
to believe that such a soul would note with displeasure 
that the upheavals which the present times have brought 
about are being used to arouse an ancient and honourable 
nation from its deep slumber — a nation that is the stem 
from which most of the peoples of modern Europe have 
sprang, and which is the creator of them all — and to induce 
it to lay hold of a sure means of preservation in order to 
raise itself from ruin — a means which ensures at the same 
time that it will never sink again, and that it will raise 
all the other peoples along with itself ? We are here not , 
inciting people to riotous measures ; we are rather warning 
people against them as sure to lead to ruin. We are 
pointing out a firm and unchangeable foundation, on 
which the highest and purest morality, such as was never 
yet seen among men, may be built up at last for the world 
in one people and assured for all time to come, and which 
may thence be spread abroad among all other peoples. 
We are pointing the way to a regeneration of the human tX 
race, a way to turn earthly and sensuous creatures into 
pure and noble spirits. Does anyone think that such a 
proposal could be felt as an insult by a mind that is itself 
pure and noble and great, or by anyone who forms him- 
self after that pattern f 

What, on the other hand, would be the assumption 
of those who entertained this fear and admitted it by 
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their actions, and what would they proclaim to all the 
world as their assumption f They would acknowledge 
that they believed we were ruled over by an enemy of 
mankind, by a very base and petty Principle, alarmed by 
every stirring of independent strength and unable to 
hear of morality, religion, or ennoblement of souls without 
anxiety; because nothing but the degradation of men, 
their stupor, and their vices would make his position 
safe and give him hope of maintaining himself. With 
this belief of theirs, which would add to our other miseries 
the crushing shame of being ruled over by such a man as 
this, are we now forthwath to proclaim ourselves in agree- 
ment, and are we to act in accordance with it before we 
have clear proof that it is true f 

Let us suppose the worst : that they are in the right 
and not we, who show by our action that we make the 
former assumption. Is, then, the human race really to 
be degraded and to go under as a favour to one man who 
profits by the fall and to those who are afraid ? Is one, 
whose heart bids him do it, not to be allowed to warn 
them of destruction ? Suppose, not only that they were 
in the right, but that one should resolve, in the sight of 
this generation and of posterity, to admit that they were 
right and to deliver aloud on one's self the judgment 
just expressed ; what, then, would be the greatest 
ultimate consequence for the unwelcome warner ? Do 
they know anything greater than death ? This awaits us 
all in any case, and from the beginning of humanity 
noble souls have defied the danger of death for the sake 
of less important matters — for when was there ever a 
higher matter than the present one ? Who has the right 
to intervene in an undertaking that is begun with full 
knowledge of this danger ? 

195. Should there be such people — though I hope not — 
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among us Germans, they would offer their necks without 
invitation, without thanks, and, as I hope, without find- 
ing acceptance, to the yoke of spiritual serfdom. They 
would bitterly revile their own country in flattering its 
oppressor ; they would think that diplomatic, for they 
do not know the mind of true greatness, but measure its 
thoughts by the thoughts suggested by their own petti- 
ness ; thus they would make use of literature, for which 
they know no other use, to pay their court by slaughtering 
it as a sacrificial victim. We, on the other hand, praise ^ 
the greatness of the soul, with whom power lies, much 
more by the fact of our confidence and our courage than 
words could ever do. Throughout the entire domain of 
the whole German language, wherever our voice rings out 
free and unrestrained, it thus invokes Germans by the 
very fact of its existence : No one wants your oppression, 
your servility, your slavish subjection ; but your indepen- 
dence, your true freedom, your elevation, and your 
ennoblement are wanted ; for it is not forbidden to discuss 
these things openly with you and to show you the infall- 
ible means of attaining them. If this voice finds a hear- 
ing and has the result intended, it will set up a memorial 
of this greatness, and of our faith in it, for all centuries 
to come — a memorial which time cannot destroy, but 
which will grow greater, and spread more widely, with each 
new generation. Who dares to set himself against the 
attempt to erect such a memorial ? . 

So, instead of consoling ourselves for the loss of our 
independence with the promise of a period of bloom for y 
our literature in the future, and instead of allowing our- 
selves to be deterred by consolations of that kind from 
seeking a means to restore our independence, we prefer 
to ask whether those Germans, to whom a kind of guardian- 
ship of literature has fallen, still allow, even in these days. 
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a literature in the true sense of the word to the other 
Germans who themselves write and read, and whether 
they consider that such a literature is still allowed in 
Germany or not. But some decision will shortly have 
to be made as to what they really think about it. 

196. After all, the first thing that we have to do, in 
order merely to maintain ourselves in existence until the 
time comes for the complete and thorough regeneration 
--_Vof our race, is this ; to provide ourselves with character, 
^r~ ■ and to prove it first of all by thinking for ourselves and 
so forming a firm opinion of our true situation and of 
the sure means of improving it. The worthlessness of 
the consolation to be derived from the continued exis- 
tence of our language and literature has been demon- 
strated. There are, however, other delusive views which 
have not yet been mentioned in these addresses, and which 
hinder the formation of that firm opinion. It is appro- 
priate to our purpose to consider these views as well ; 
but we reserve this subject for the next address. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT FURTHER CONSIDERED 

197. At the end of the preceding address we said that 
there were in circulation among us a number of worth- 
less thoughts and deceptive theories as to the affairs of 
peoples, and that this prevented the Germans from 
forming such a definite view of their present situation »X 
as would be in accordance with their own special char- 
acteristics. As these vain phantoms are being held up 
for public veneration. with great zeal just at present, and 
as they might be embraced by many people now that so 
much else has begun to topple over, solely in order to fill 
up the places that have become vacant, it seems appro- 
priate to our purpose to subject these phantoms to a 
more serious examination than their intrinsic importance 
would deserve. 

198. To begin with and before all things : the first, 
original, and truly natural boundaries of States are ^ 
beyond doubt their internal boundaries. Those who / , ) 
speak the same language are joined to each other by a 
multitude of invisible bonds by nature herseU, long 
before any human art begins ; they understand each other 

^ [Fichte's nunuscript of this address, after having received the 
imprimatur at the censor's office in Berlin, was mislaid and lost. As Fichte 
had meanwhile burnt the loose sheets which he had used in pteparing the 
address, he was compelled to rewrite it as best he could.] 
223 
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and have the power of continuing to make themselves 
understood more and more clearly ; they belong to- 
gether and are by nature one and an inseparable whole. 
Such a whole, if it wishes to absorb and mingle with itself 
any other people of different descent and language, cannot 
do so without itself becoming confused, in the beginning 
at any rate, and violently disturbing the. even progress 
-' of its culture. From this internal boundar}', which is 
^ drawn by the spiritual nature of man himself, the marking 
\ of the external boundary by dwelling-place results as 
' '■ a consequence ; and in the natural view of things it is 
not because men dwell between certain mountains and 
rivers that they are a people, but, on the contrary, men 
j/^well together — and, if their luck has so arranged it, 
are protected by rivers and mountains — because they 
were a people already by a law of nature which is much 
higher. 

199. Thus was the German nation placed — sufficiently 
united within itself by a common language and a common 
way of thinking, and sharply enough severed from the 
other peoples — in the middle of Europe, as a wall to 
~~',' divide races not akin. The German nation was numerous 
and brave enough to protect its boundaries against 
any foreign attack ; it was left to itself, and by its whole 
way of thinking was little inclined to take notice of the 
neighbouring peoples, to interfere in their affairs, or to 
provoke them to enmity by disturbances. As time went 
on, a kind fortune preserved it from direct participation 
in the conquest of other worlds — that event which, more 
than any other, has been the basis of the development 
taken by modern world-history, of the fates of peoples, 
and of the largest part of their ideas and opinions. Since * 
that event, and not before. Christian Europe, which 
hitherto, without being clearly conscious of it, had been 
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one, and by joint enterprises had shown itself to Be one — 
Christian Europe, I say, split itself into various separate 
parts. Since that event, and not before, there was a 
prey in sight which anyone might obtain ; and each one 
" lusted after it in the same way, because all were able to 
make use of it in the same way ; and each one was envious 
on seeing it in the hands of another. Now, and not 
before, was there a reason for secret enmity and lust for 
war on the part of all against all. Moreover, now, and 
not before, did it become profitable for peoples to incor- 
porate with themselves peoples of other descent and other 
languages, by conquest or, if that were not possible, by 
alliances, and to appropriate their forces. A people 
that has remained true to nature may have the wish, 
when its abode becomes too narrow for it, to enlarge 
it by conquest of the neighbouring soil in order to gain 
more room, and then it will drive out the former inhabi- 
tants. It may have the wish to exchange a harsh and 
unfruitful region for a milder and more fortunate one, 
and in this case, too, it will drive out the former owners. 
It may, if it should degenerate, undertake mere pillaging 
raids in which, without craving after the soil or its 
inhabitants, it merely takes possession of every useful 
thing, sweeps the countries clear and then departs. 
Finally, it may regard the former inhabitants of the 
conquered soil as one of the useful things and allot them 
as slaves to individuals. But, for it to attach to itself 
as a component part of the State the foreign population 
just as it is, that will not profit it in the least, and it will 
never be tempted to do so. 

But if the case is thus : that there is a tempting com- 
mon prey to be fought for and to be won from an equally 
strong or even stronger rival ; then the calculation is 
different. It matters not how much or how little the 

IS 
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conquered people may blend with us ; we can at any 
rate make use of their fists to overcome the opponent 
we have to rob, and every man is welcome to us as an 
addition to our fighting strength. Now, suppose that 
some wise man, who wished for peace and quiet, had had' 
his eyes opened to this state of affairs ; from what source 
could he expect quiet to come f Obviously not from 
the limitation set by nature to human greed, viz., that 
superfluity is of no benefit to anyone; for there was a 
prey which tempted everyone. Just as little could he 
expect peace to come from the will to set a limit to one's 
self ; for, where everyone grabs for himself everything 
that he can, anyone who limits himself must of necessity 
,go under. No one wants to share with another what he 
then owns himself ; everyone wants to rob the other of 
what he has, if he possibly can. If one of them is quiet, 
it. is only because he does not think himself strong enough 
to begin a quarrel ; he will certainly begin it as soon as 
he perceives the necessary strength in himself. 

Hence, the only means of maintaining peace is this : 

/ that no one shall acquire enough power to be able to 

' disturb the peace, and that each one shall know that 

there is just as much strength to resist on, the other side 

y as there is to attack on his side ; and that thus there 
may arise a balance and counterbalance of the total power 
whereby alone, now that ail other means have vanished, 
each one is kept in possession of what he has at present 
and all, are kept in peace. This well-known system of 
a balance .of power in Europe, therefore, assumes two 
things : first, a prey to which no one at all has any right, 
but for which all have a like desire; and second, the 
universal, ever-present, and unceasingly active lust for 
booty. Indeed, on these assumptions, this balance of 
power would be the only means of maintaining peace. 
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if only one could find the second means, namely, that of 
creating the equilibrium and transforming it from an 
empty thought into a thing of reality. 

20Q. But were these assumptions in fact to be made 
universally and without any exception ? Had not the 
mighty German nation, in the middle of Europe, kept 
its hands ofE this prey, and was it not untainted by any 
craving for it, and almost incapable of making a claim to 
it ? If only the German nation had remained united/ 
with a common will and a common strength ! Then, 
though the other Europeans might have wanted to murder 
each other on every sea and shore, and on every island 
too, in the middle of Europe the firm wall of the Germans 
would have prevented them from reaching each other. 
Here peace would have remained, and the Germans 
would have maintained themselves, and with themselves 
also a part of the other European peoples, in quiet and 
prosperity. 

201. That things should remain thus did not suit the 
selfishness of foreign countries, whose calculations did not 
look more than one moment ahead. They found German 
bravery useful in waging their wars and German hands 
useful to snatch the booty from their rivals. A means 
bad to be found to attain this end, and foreign cunning 
won an easy victory over German ingenuousness and lack 
of suspicion. It was foreign countries which first made 
use of the division of mind produced by religious disputes 
in Germany — Germany, which presented on a small 
scale the features of Christian Europe as a whole — 
foreign countries, I say, made use of these disputes to 
break up the close inner unity of Germany into separate 
and disconnected parts. Foreign countries- had already 
destroyed their own unity naturally, by splitting into 
parts over a common prey ; and now they artificially 
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destroyed German unity. Thev knew how to present 
each of these separate States that had thus arisen in the 

. lap of the one nation — ^which had no enemy except those 
foreign countries themselves, and no concern except the 
common one of setting itself with united strength against 
their seductive craft and cunning — foreign countries, I say, 
knew how to present each of these States to the others as a 
natural enemy, against which each State must be perpetu- 
ally on its guard. On the other hand, they knew how to 

/ make themselves appear to the German States as natural 
allies against the danger threatening them from their 
own countrymen — as allies with whom alone they would 
themselves stand or fall, and whose enterprises they must 
in turn support with all their might. It was only be- 
cause of this artificial bond that all the disputes which 
might arise about any matter whatever in the Old World 
or the New became disputes of the German races in their 
relation to each other. Evety war, no matter what its 
cause, had to be fought out on German soil and with 
German blood ; every disturbance of the balance had 
to be adjusted in that nation to which the whole fountain- 
head of such relationships was unknown ; and the German 
States, whose separate existence was in itself contraty 
to all nature and reason, were compelled, in order that 
they might count for something, to act as make-weights 
to the chief forces in the scale of the European equili- 
brium, whose movement they followed blindly and with- 
out any will of their own. Just as in many States abroad 
the citizens are designated as belonging to this or that 
foreign party, or voting for this or that foreign alliance, 
but no name is found for those who belong to the party 
of their own countty, so it was with the Germans ; for 
long enough they belonged only to some foreign party 
or other, and one seldom came across a man who sup- 
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ported the party of the Germans and was of the opinion 
that this country ought to make an alliance with itself. 

202. This, then, is the true origin and meaning, this the 
result for Germany and for the world, of that notorious 
doctrine of a balance of power to be artificially main- 
tained between the European States. If Christian Europe {^ ^ 
had remained one, as it ought to be and as it originally was, / 
there would never have been any occasion to think of such ' 
a thing. That which is one rests upon itself and supports 
itself, and does not split up into conflicting forces which 
must be brought to an equilibrium. Only when Europe 
became divided and without a law did the thought %>^. 
of a balance acquire a meaning from necessity. To 
this Europe, divided and without a law, Germany did not 
belong. If only Germany at any rate had remained one, 
it would have rested on itself in the centre of the civilized - 
world like the sun in the centre of the universe ; it would 
have kept itself at peace, and with itself the adjacent 
countries ; and without any artificial measures it would 
have kept everything in equilibrium by the mere fact of 
its natural existence. It was only the deceit of foreign 
countries that dragged Germany into their own lawless- j^ 
ness and their own disputes ; it was they who taught 
Germany the treacherous notion of the balance of power, 
for they knew it to be one of the most effective means of 
deluding Germany as to its own true advantage and of 
keeping it in that state of delusion. This aim is now 
sufficiently attained, and the result that was intended is 
now complete before our eyes. Even if we cannot do away 
with this result, why should we not at any rate extirpate 
the source of it in our own understanding, which is now 
almost the only thing over which we still have sovereign 
power f Why should the old dream stiU be placed 
before our eyes, now that disaster has awakened us from 
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sleep ? Why should we not now at any rate see the truth 
and perceive the only means that could have saved us ? 
Perhaps our descendants may do what we see oUght to 
be done, just as we now suffer because our fathers dreamed. 
Let us understand that the conception of an equilibrium 
to be artificially maintained might have been a consoling 
dream for foreign countries amid the guilt and evil that 
oppressed them; but that thisconception, being an entirely 
foreign product, ought never to have taken root in the mind 
of a German, and that the Germans ought never to have 

been so situated that it could take root among them. 

p I Let us understand that now at any rate we must perceive 
Vthe utter worthlessness of such a conception, and must see 
"^ ^ j that the salvation of all is to be found, not in it, but sblely 
' in the unity of the Germans among themselves. 
— * 203. Just as foreign to the German is the freedom of 
•the seas, which is so frequently preached in our days, 
whether what is intended be real freedom or merely the 
power to exclude everyone else from it. Throughout the 
course of centuries, while all other natioiis were in rivalry, 
the German showed Uttle desire to participate in this 
freedom to any great extent, and he will never do so. 
Moreover, he is not in need of it. The abundant supplies 
of his own land, together with his own diligence, afford 
him all that is needed in the life of a civilized man ; nor 
does he lack skill in the art of making his resources serve 
that purpose. As for acquiring the only true advantage 
that world-trade brings in its train,- viz., the increase 
in scientific knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants, 
his own scientific spirit will not let him lack a means of 
exchange. O, if only his kindly fortune had preserved 
the German from indirect participation in the booty of 
other worlds, as it preserved him from direct participa- 
tion ! If only we had not been led by our credulity, 
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and by the craving for a life as fine and as distinguished ^ 
as that of other peoples, to make necessaries of the wares 
produced in foreign parts which we could do without ; 
if only we had made conditions tolerable for our free 
fellow-citizen in regard to the wares we can less easily 
do without, instead of wishing to draw a profit from the 
sweat and blood of a poor slave across the seas ! Then, 
at any rate, we should not ourselves have furnished th'C 
pretext for our present fate ; war would not have been 
waged against us as purchasers, nor would we have been 
ruined because we are a market-place. Almost ten years 
ago, before anyone could foresee what has since happened, 
the Germans were advised ^ to make themselves inde-^^ 
pendent of world-trade, and to turn themselves into a 
closed commercial State. This proposal ran counter to 
our habits, and especially to our idolatrous veneration 
of coined metals ; it was passionately attacked and 
thrust aside. Since then we have been learning, in 
dishonour and under the compulsion of a foreign power, 
to do without those things, and far more than those 
things, which we then protested we could not do with- 
out, though we might have done so then in freedom 
and with the greatest honour to ourselves. O, that we 
might seize this opportunity, since enjoyment at least 
is not corrupting us, to correct our ideas once for all ! 
O, that we might at last see that all those swindling 
theories about world-trade and manufacturing for the ■ 
world-market, though they suit the foreigner and form '■ 
part of the weapons with which he has always made war 
on us, have no application to the Germans ; and that, 1 f 
_next to the unity.. of the_Germans among themselvesj ' j 
their internal autonomy and commercial independence I 

• [In 1800 hy Fiehte himself, in Der gtschlossme HandeUitaat (The 
CloBcd Commercial State}.] 
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I /rorm the second means for their salvation, and through 
, '-—them for the salvation of Europe ! 

204. Now, at last, let us be bold enough to look at 
K the deceptive vision of a nnivfriJll mnnarffhy, which 
people are beginning to hold up for public veneration in 
place of that equilibrium which for some time has been 
growing more and more preposterous, and let us perceive 
how hateful and contrary to reason that vision is. Spiri- 
tual nature was able to present the essence of humanity 
in extremely diverse gradations in individuab and in 
individuality as a whole, in peoples. Only when each 
people, left to itself, develops and forms itself in accord- 
ance with its own peculiar quality, and only when in 
every people each individual develops himself in accord- 
ance with that common quality, as well as in accordance 
with his own peculiar quality — then, and then only, 
does the manifestation of divinity appear in its true 
mirror as it ought to be; and. only a man who either 
entirely lacks the notion of the rule of law and divine 
order, or else is an obdurate enemy thereto, could take 
upon himself to want to interfere with that law, which 
is the highest law in the spiritual world. Only in the 
invisible qualities of nations, which are hidden from 
their own eyes — qualities as the means whereby these 
nations remain in touch with the source of original 
life — only therein is to be found the guarantee of their 
present and future worth, virtue, and merit. If these 
qualities are duUed by admixture and worn away by 
friction, the flatness tha,t results will bring about a 
separation from spiritual nature, and this in its turn will 
cause all men to be fused together to their uniform and 
conjoint destruction. As for the' writers who console us 
for all our Ills with the prospect that we, too, shall be 
subjects of the new universal monarchy that is beginning 
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— are we to believe them when they say that someone 
or other has decided upon such a grinding together of 
all the germs of what is human in humanity, in order to ■ 
press the unresisting dough into some new form, and 
that so monstrous an act of brutality or enmity against 
the human race is possible in this age of ours E Even 
if, in the first place, we were willing to make up our 
minds to believe such an utterly incredible thing, the 
further question arises : By what instrument is such a 
plan to be carried out P What sort of people is it to 
be which, in the present state of European culture, shall 
conquer the world for some new universal riionarch f - 
For many centuries now the peoples of Europe have ceased 
to be savages or to rejoice in destructive activity for its 
own sake. All men seek behind war a final peace, behind 
exertion rest, behind confusion order ; and all men want 
to see their career crowned with the peace of a quiet 
and domestic life. For a time they may be made enthu- 
siastic for war even by the mere prospect of advantage 
to the nation ; but when the call comes again and 
again in the same fashion, the delusion vanishes and 
with it the feverish strfength it produced. The longing 
for peace and order returns, and the question arises : 
For what purpose am I doing and bearing all this ? 
All these feelings a world-conqueror in our time would 
first have to stamp out ; and, as the present age by its 
nature does not produce a race of savages, he would have 
to create one with deliberate art. But more would 
remain to be done. A man who has been accustomed 
from youth upwards to cultivated and settled countries, 
to prosperity and order, finds pleasure in these things 
wherever he sees them, if he is but permitted to be at 
peace for a little while ; for they represent to him the 
background of his own longing, which after all can never 
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be quite rooted out ; and it is a source of pain to himself 
when he is obliged to destroy them. To offset this kindly 
feeling, so deeply implanted in man as a social being, 
and this grief and sorrow at the evils which the soldier 
brings upon the countries he conquers, a counterpoise 
must be found. There is no other than the lust for 
booty. If it becomes the soldier's dominating motive to 
acquire a fortune for himself, and if he becomes accus- 
tomed, when devastating flourishing countries, to think 
of nothing but what he may gain for himself from the 
general wretchedness, then it is to, be expected that the 
feelings of sympathy and pity will become silent in him. 
In addition to that barbarous brutality, a world-con- 
queror of our time would have to train his people to 
coldblooded and deliberate lust for booty; he would 
not have to punish extortions, but rather to encourage 
them. Moreover, the disgrace that naturally adheres to 
such a thing would first of all have to be cleared away, 
and robbery would have to be looked upon as the honour- 
able sign of a superior mind ; it would have to be reckoned 
among great deeds and pave the way to all dignities and 
honours. Where is there in modern Europe a nation so 
lacking in honour that it could be trained up in this way ? 
Even supposing that a world-conqueror succeeded in 
reshaping a nation in this fashion ; the very means he takes 
to do it will frustrate the attainment of his object. Such 
a people will thenceforward regard the human beings, 
the countries, and the works of art that they have acquired 
by conquest, as nothing more than a means of making 
money with all speed, so that they may move on and make 
more money. They will extort rapidly, and when they 
have sucked the juice out of a thing they will throw it 
away, regardless of what may happen to it ; they will 
cut down the tree whose fruits they want to reach. For 
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a man who works with such tools as these all the arts of 
seduction, persuasion, and deception will be in vain. 
Only from a distance can such men deceive anyone ; as 
soon as they are seen at close quarters, their brutal 
roughness and their shameless and insolent lust for 
booty will be obvious even to the feeblest mind ; and 
the detestation of the whole human race will cry aloud 
upon them. With such tools as these one can indeed 
plunder and lay waste the earth, and grind it down to 
stupor and chaos, but one can never establish it as a 
universal monarchy. 

205. The ideas we have mentioned, and all ideas of 
this kind, are products of a form of thinking which merely 
plays a game with itself and sometimes, too, gets caught 
in its own cobwebs — a form of thinking which is unworthy 
of German thoroughness and earnestness. At best, 
some of these ideas, as, for example, that of a political 
equilibrium, are serviceable guiding-lines to enable one 
to find one's way about in the extensive and confused 
multiplicity of phenomena and to set it in order ; but 1^ 
to believe that these things exist in nature, or to strive 
to realize them, is the same as to expect to find the poles, 
the meridians, and the tropics, by which our survey of 
the!earth is guided, actually marked and indicated on the 
s,urface of the globe. May it become the custom in our 
nation, not merely to think idly and as it were experi- 
mentally, just to see what will come of it, but to think 
in such a way that what we think shall be true and have 
a real effect in life ! Then it will be superfluous to warn 
people against such phantoms of a political wisdom whose 
origin is foreign and which only deludes the Germans. 

This thoroughness, earnestness, and weightiness in 
Our way of thinking, once we have made it our own, will 
show itself in our life as well. We are defeated ; whether 
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we are now to be despised as well, and rightly despised^ 
whether in addition to all other losses we are to lose 
our honour also — that will still depend on ourselves. 
The fight with weapons has ended ; there arises now, 
J\i we so will it, the new fight of principles, of morals, of 
character. 

206. Let us give our guests a picture of faithful devo- 
tion to friends and fatherland, of incorruptible uprightness 
and love of duty, of all civic and domestic virtues, to take 
home with them as a friendly gift from their hosts ; 
for they will return home at last some time or other. 
Let us be careful not to invite them to despise us ; there 
would, however, be no surer way for us to do this than if 
we either feared them beyond measure or gave up our 
own way of life and strove to resemble them in theirs. 
Be it far from us as individuals to be so unmannerly as 
to provoke or irritate individuals ; but, as to the rest, our 
safest measure will be to go our own way in aU things, 
as if we were alone with ourselves, and not to establish 
any relation that is not laid upon us by absolute neces- 
sity ; and the surest means to this will be for each one 
to content himself with what the old national conditions 
are able to afford him, to take up his share of the common 
burden according to his powers, but to look upon any 
favour from foreigners as a disgrace and a dishonour. 
Unfortunately, it has become an almost general European 
custom, and therefore a German custom too, for people 
to prefer to descend to the level of others, rather than 
to appear what is called singular or noticeable, when the 
choice is open to them ; indeed, the whole system of 
what are esteemed good manners may perhaps be regarded 
as based upon that one principle. Let us Germans at 
the present juncture offend rather against this code of 
manners than against something higher. Let us remain 
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as we are, even though that may be an offence of this 
kind ; nay, let us become, if we can, even stronger and 
more determined, as we ought to be. It is the custom to 
tell us that we are sorely lacking in quickness and ease and "^ 
grace, and that we grow too serious, too heavy, and too . 
ponderous over everything. Let us not be in the least / 
ashamed of this, but rather strive to deserve the accusa- ' 
tion more and more fully and to an ever greater extent. 
Let us confirm ourselves in this resolve by the conviction, 
which is easily to be attained, that in spite of all the 
trouble we take, we shall never do right in the eyes of 
our accusers, unless we cease entirely tp be ourselves, 
which is the same thing as ceasing to exist at all. There 
are certain peoples who, while preserving their own special 
characteristics and wishing to have them respected by 
others, yet recognize the special characteristics of other -. 
peoples, and permit and encourage their retention. To 
such peoples the Germans belong without a doubt ; and 
this trait is so deeply marked in their whole life in the 
world, both past and present, that very often, in order 
to be just both to contemporary foreign countries and to 
antiquity, they have been unjust to themselves. Then 
there are other peoples, whose ego is so closely wrapped 
up in itself that it never allows them the freedom to 
detach themselves for the purpose of taking a cool and 
calm view of what is foreign to them, and who are there- 
fore compelled to believe that there is only one possible 
way of existence for a civilized human being, and that Is 
always the way which some chance or other has indicated 
to them alone at the time ; the rest of mankind all over 
the world have no other destiny, in their opinion, than to 
become just what they are, and ought to be extremely 
grateful to them If they take upon themselves the trouble 
of moulding them in this way. Between peoples of the 
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former type there takes place an interaction of culture 
yand education which is most beneficial to the develop- 
ment of man as such, and an interpenetration which none 
the less allows each one, with the goodwill of the other, 
to remain its own self. Peoples of the latter type are 
unable to form anything, for they are unable to apprehend 
anything in its actual state of existence ; they only want 
to destroy everything that exists and to create every- 
where, except in themselves, a void in which they can 
reproduce their own image and never anything else. 
Even their apparent acceptance of foreign ways when 
they begin is o.nly gracious condescension on the part of 
the tutor to the still feeble but promising pupil. Even 
the figures of the ancient world that has come to an end 
do not please them, until they have clad them in their own 
garments ; and they would c^ them from their graves> 
if. they had the power, to train them after their own 
fashion. Far from me be the presumption of accusing 
any existing nation as a whole and without exception of 
such narrow-mindedness. Let us rather assume that 
here, too, those who express no opinion are the better 
sort. But if those who have appeared among us and 
expressed their opinions are to be judged by the opinions 
they have expressed, it seems to follow that they are to 
be placed in the class we have described. As such a 
statement appears to require proof, I adduce the following, 
passing over in silence the other manifestations of this 
spirit which are before the eyes of Europe. We have 
been at war with each other ; as for us, we are defeated, 
and they are the victors ; that is true, and is admitted ; 
with that our opponents might doubtless be contented. 
But if anyone among us went on to maintain that never- 
theless we had had the just cause and deserved the victory, 
and that it was to be deplored that victory had not fallen 
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to us ; would this be so very wrong, and could those 
opponents, who, of course, for their own part may Hkewise 
think what they will, take it amiss that we should be of 
this opinion ? But no, we must not dare to thiijc that. 
We must at the same time recognize how wrong it is 
ever to have a will other than theirs, and to resist them ; 
we must bless our defeats as the best thing that could 
happen to us, and bless them as our greatest benefactors. 
It cannot be otherwise, and they hope this much of our 
good sense. But why should I go on expounding what 
was expounded with great exactness almost two thousand 
years ago, for example, in the Histories of Tacitus E 
That opinion of the Romans as to the relationship of 
the conquered barbarians towards them, an opinion which 
in their case was founded on a view of things that had 
some excuse, the opinion that it was criminal rebellion 
and insurrection against divine and human laws to offer 
resistance to them, and that their arms could bring 
nothing but blessing to the nations, and their chains 
nothing but honour — it is this opinion that has been 
formed about us in these days ; with great good-nature \ 
they expect us to hold it about ourselves, and they assume / 
in advance that we do hold it. I do not take these / 
utterances as evidence of arrogance and scorn ; I can 
understand how such opinions may be held in earnest 
by people who are very conceited and narrow-minded, 
and how they can honestly impute the same belief to 
their opponents, just as I believe that the Romans reaUy 
thought so ; but I only raise a doubt as to whether those 
among us, whose conversion to that way of thinking is 
for ever impossible, can reckon upon an agreement of 
any kind whatever. 

207. We shall bring the deep contempt of foreigners 
upon ourselves i£ in their hearing we accuse each other, 
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German races, classes, and persons, of being responsible 
for the fate that has befallen every one of us, and bitterly 
and passionately reproach each other. In the first place, 
all accusations of this kind are for the most part unfair, 
unjust, and unfounded. The causes that have brought 
about Germany's latest doom we have already indicated ; 
these causes have for centuries been native to all German 
races without exception in the same way ; the latest 
events are not the consequences of any particular error 
y of any one race or its government ; they have been in 
preparation long enough, and might just as well have 
happened to us long ago, if it had depended solely on 
the causes that lie within our own selves. In this matter 
the guilt or innocence of all is, one may say, equally 
great, and a reckoning is no longer possible. When the 
final result came about in haste, it was found that the 
separate German States did not even know themselves, 
their powers, and their true situation ; how, then, could 
any one of them have the presumption to look'beyond its 
own borders and pronounce upon the guUt of others a 
final judgment based on thorough knowledge f 

208. It may be that in every race of the German 
fatherland the blame falls with more reason on one 
special class, not because it did not have more insight or 
greater ability than all the others, for in that respect 
all were equally to blame, but because it pretended that 
it had more insight and greater ability, and kept everyone 
else away from the work of administration in the various 
States. But, even if a reproach of this kind were well 
founded, who is to utter it, and why is it necessary to 
utter and discuss it, just at this moment, more loudly 
and more bitterly then ever ? We see that men of letters 
are doing this. If they spoke just as they do now in the 
days when all power and all authority were in the hands of 
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that class, with the tacit approval of the decisive majority 
of the rest of mankind, who can object If they bring to 
remembrance what they then said, now that it has been 
only too well confirmed by experience ? We hear also 
that they. bring certain persons by name before the 
tribunal of the people, persons who formerly stood at 
the head of affairs, that they set forth their incapacity, 
their indolence, and their evil will, and clearly show how 
from such causes such effects were bound to follow. If, 
when power was still in the hands of the accused persons, 
and when the evils that were the inevitable result of 
their administration coul^ have been warded off, these 
writers saw what they now see and expressed it just as 
loudly ; if they then accused with the same vigour those 
whom they now find guilty, and if they left no means 
untried to rescue the fatherland out of their hands, 
and if no one listened to them ; then, they do well to 
recall to mind the warning that was scornfully rejected. 
But, if they have derived their present wisdom only from 
the course of events, from which all people since then 
have derived with them exactly the same wisdom, why 
do they now say what everyone else now knows just as 
well ? Or further, if in those days from motives of gain 
they flattered, or from motives of fear they remained 
silent before, that class and those persons on whom, now 
that they have lost power, they pour the full stream of 
denunciation ; then, let them not forget henceforth, when 
they are stating the causes of our present miseries, to 
put with the nobility and the incompetent ministers and 
generals the writers on politics also, who know only after 
the event what ought to have been done, just like the 
common people, and who flatter the holders of power, 
but wdth malicious joy deride the fallen ! 

Or do they blame the errors of the past, which for all 
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their blame is indestructible, only in order that they may 
not be repeated in the future ; and is it solely their zeal 
to bring about a thorough improvement in human affairs 
which makes them so bold in disregarding all considera- 
tions of prudence and decency f Gladly wouUl we credit 
them with such goodwill, if only they were entitled by 
thorough insight and thorough understanding to have 
goodwill in this matter. It is not so much the particular 
persons who happen to have been in the highest places, 
but the connection and complication of the whole, the 
whole spirit of the age, the errors, the ignorance, shallow- 
ness, timidity, and the uncertain tread inseparable from 
these things, it is the whole way of life of the age that has 
brought these miseries upon us ; and so it is far less the 
persons who have acted than the places ; it is everyone's 
fault ; and everyone, even the violent fault-finders 
themselves, may assume with great probability that if 

/'they had been in the same place they would have been 
forced by their surroundings to much the same end. 

■ Let us not dream so much of deliberate wickedness and 
treachery ! Stupidity and indolence are in nearly every 
case sufficient to explain the things that have happened ; 
and this is a charge of which no one should entirely clear 
himself without searching self-examination. Especially in 
a state of affairs where there is in the whole mass a very 
great measure of indolence, the individual who is to force 
his way through must possess the power of action in a 
very high degree. So, even if the mistakes of individuals 
are ever so sharply singled out", that does not in any way 
lay bare the cause of the evil ; nor is this cause removed by 
avoiding these mistakes in future. So long as men remain 
liable to error, they cannot do otherwise than commit 
errors ; and even if they avoid those of their predecessors, 
in the inBnite space of liabihty to error they will all too 
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easily make new errors of their own. Only a complete I 
regeneration, only the beginning o£ an entirely new spirit r 
can help us. If they co-operate for the development of 
this new spirit, we shall be ready and willing to give 
them credit, not only for goodwill, but also for right and 
saving understanding. 

209. These mutual reproaches, besides being unjust 
and useless, are extremely unvdse, and must degrade us 
deeply in the eyes of foreigners ; we not only make it 
easy for them to find out all about us, but positively 
force the knowledge on them in every way. If we never 
grow weary of telling them how confused and stale all 
things were with us, and how miserably we were governed, 
must they not beHeve that no matter how they behave 
towards us they are none the less much too good for us, 
and can never become too bad ? Must they not believe 
that, because of our great clumsiness and helplessness, 
we are bound to accept with the humblest thanks any 
and every thing out of the rich store of their art of govern- 
ment, administration, and legislation that they have 
already presented to us, or have in contemplation for us 
in the future f Is there any need for us to confirm their 
already not unfavourable opinion of themselves and the 
low opinion they have of us ? Do not certain utterances, 
which would otherwise have to be taken as evidence of 
bitter scorn — for example, that they have been the first 
to bring a fatherland to German countries, which previ- 
ously had none, or that they have abohshed that slavish 
dependence of persons, as such, on other persons, which 
used to be established by law among us — do not such 
utterances, when we remember what we ourselves have 
said, show themselves as a repetition of our own statements 
and an echo of our own flattering speeches ? It is a 
disgrace, which we Germans share with no other of the 
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European peoples whose fate in other respects has been 
similar to ours, that, as soon as ever foreign arms ruled 
over us, we behaved as if we had long been awaiting this 
moment, and sought to do ourselves a good turn quickly, . 
before it was too late, by pouring forth a stream of denun- 
ciation on our governments and our rulers, whom we 
had formerly flattered in a way that offended against 
good taste, and by railing against everything represented 
by the word " fatherland." 

210. How shall those of us who are not guilty ward off 
the disgrace from our heads and let the guilty ones stand 
by themselves ? There is a means. No more scurrilous 
denunciations will be printed the moment it is certain 
that no more will be bought, and as soon as their authors 
and publishers can no longer reckon on readers tempted to 
buy them for lack of something better to do, by idle 
curiosity and love of gossip, or by the malicious joy of 
seeing those men humiliated who at one time instilled 
into them the painful feeling of respect. Let everyone 
who feels the disgrace hand back with fitting contempt a 
libel that Is offered him to read ; let him do this, although 
he believes he is the only one who acts in this way, until 
it becomes the custom among us for every man of honour 

n^^ to do the same ; and then, without any enforcement of 
restrictions on books, we shall soon be free of this scanda- 
lous portion of our literature. 

211. Finally, we debase ourselves most of all before 
foreigners when we lay ourselves out to flatter them. 
In former days certain persons among us made themselves 
contemptible, ludicrous, and nauseating beyond measure 
by burning thick incense before our own rulers on every 
occasion, and by caring for neither sense nor decency, 
neither taste nor good manners, when they thought 
there was a chance of delivering a flattering address. 
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This practice has' ceased at this time, and these p<eans of 
praise have been transformed in some cases into words 
of abuse. However, in order not to get out of practice, 
as it were, we gave our clouds of incense another direction 
and turned them towards the place where power now 
resides. Even the old way — and not only the flattery 
itself, but also the fact that it was not declined — could 
not but give pain to every serious-minded German ; 
still, we kept it to ourselves. Are we now going to mate 
foreigners also the witnesses of this base craving of ours, 
and of the great clumsiness with which we give vent to it ; 
and are we thus going to add to the contemptible exhibi- 
tion of our baseness the ludicrous demonstration of our 
lack of adroitness? For, when we set about these things, 
we are lacking in all the refinement that the foreigner 
possesses ; so as to avoid not being heard, we lay it on 
thick and exaggerate everything ; we begin straight 
away with deifications and place our heroes among the 
stars. Another thing is that we give the impression of 
being driven to these pasans of praise chiefly by fear and 
terror ; but there is nothing more ridiculous than a 
frightened man who praises the beauty and graciousness 
of a creature which in fact he takes to be a monster, 
and which he merely seeks to bribe by his flattery not to 
swallow him up. 

212. Or are these hymns of praise perhaps not flattery, 
but the genuine expression of reverence and admiration 
which they are compelled to pay to the great genius who, 
according to them, now directs the aflairs of mankind f 
How Uttle they know, in this case too, the character of 
true greatness ! In all ages and among all peoples true 
greatness has remained the same in this respect, that it 
was not vain ; just as, on the other hand, whatever 
displayed vanity has always been beyond a doubt base 
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and petty. True greatness, resting on itself, finds no 
pleasure in monuments erected by contemporaries, or 
in being called " The Great," or in the shrieking applause 
and praises of the mob ; rather, it rejects these things 
with fitting contempt, and awaits first the verdict on 
itself from its own indwelling judge, and then the public 
verdict from the judgment of posterity. True greatness 
has always had thb further characteristic : it is filled with 
awe and reverence in the face of dark and mysterious 
fate, it is mindful of the ever-rolling wheel of destiny, 
and never allows itself to be counted great or happy before 
its end. Hence, those who hymn its praises contradict 
themselves, and by using words they make their words a 
lie. If they believed that the object of their pretended 
veneration was really great, they would humbly admit 
that he was exalted above their acclamations and lauda- 
tion, and they would honour him by reverent silence. 
By making it their business to praise him they show that 
in fact they take him to be petty and base, and so vain 
that their hymns of praise can give him pleasure, and 
that they hope thereby to divert some evil from them- 
selves, or procure themselves some benefit. 

That cry of enthusiasm : " What a sublime genius ! 
What profound wisdom ! What a comprehensive plan ! " 
— what after all does it mean when we look at it properly ? 
It means that the genius is so great that we, too, can 
fully understand it, the wisdom so profound that we, too, 
can see through it, the plan so comprehensive that we, 
too, are able to imitate it completely. Hence it means 
that he who is praised has about the same measure of 
greatness as he who praises ; and yet not quite, for the 
latter, of course, understands the former fully and is 
superior to him ; hence, he stands above him and, if he 
only exerted himself thoroughly, could no doubt achieve 
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something even greater. He must have a very good 
opinion of himself who believes that he can pay court 
acceptably in this way ; and the one who is praised must 
have a very low opinion of himself if he finds pleasure in 
such tributes. 

213. No! Good, earnest, steady German men and 
countrymen, far from our spirit be such a lack of under- 
standing, and far be such defilement from our language, 
which is formed to express the truth. Let us leave it 
to foreigners to burst into jubilation and amazement 
at every new phenomenon, to make a new standard of 
greatness every decade, to create new gods, and to speak 
blasphemies in order to please human beings. Let our 
standard of greatness be the old one : that alone is great 
which is capable of receiving the ideas which always bring 
nothing but salvation upon the peoples, and which is 
inspired by those ideas. But, as regards the living, let 
us leave the verdict to the judgment of posterity. 
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CONCLUSION 

214. In the addresses which I conclude to-day, I have 
spoken aloud to you first of all, but I have had in view 
the whole German nation, and my intention has been to 
gather round me, in the room in which you are bodUy 
present, everyone in the domain of the German language 
who is able to understand me. If I have succeeded in 
throwing into any heart which has beaten here in front of 
me a spark which will continue to glow there and to 
influence its life, it is not my intention that these hearts 
should remain apart and lonely ; I want to gather to them 
from over the whole of ^r comrnon^o jl^men of similar 
sentiments and resolutions, and to link them together, 
so that at this central point a single, continuous, and 
unceasing flame of patriotic_dispQsition may be kindled, 
which will spr^ad-over-^the whole' soil of tha, fariierfamt — 
to its utmost boundaries,- These addresses have not been 
meant for the entertainment of indolent ea,rs and eyes 
in the present age ; on the contrary, I want to know once 
for all, and everyone of like disposition shall know it with 
me, whether there is anyone besides ourselves whose way of 
thinking is akin to ours. Every German who still believes 
himself to be a member of a nation, who thinks highly 
and nobly of that nation, hopes for it, ventures, endures, 
and suffers for it, shall at last have the uncertainty of hb 
348 
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belief removed ; he shall see clearly whether he is right 
or is only a fool and a dreamer ; from now on he shall 
either pursue his way with the glad consciousness of 
certainty, or else firmly and vigorously renounce a 
fatherland here below, and find in the heavenly one his 
only consolation. To them, not as individuals in our 
everyday limited life, but as representatives of the nation, 
and so through their ears to the whole nation, these, 
addresses make this appeal : — 

215. Centuries have come and gone since you were last 
convoked as you are to-day ; in such numbers ; in a cause 
so great, so urgent, and of such concern to all and every- 
one ; so entirely as a nation and as Germans, Never 
again will the offer come to you in this way. If you now 
take no heed and withdraw into yourselves, if you again 
let these addresses go by you as if they were meant merely 
to tickle your ears, or if you regard them as something 
strange and fabulous, then no human being will ever take 
you into account again. Hearken now at last ; reflect 
now at last. Go not from your place this time at least 
without first making a firm resolution ; and let everyone 
who hears my voice make this resolution by himself and 
for himself, just as if he were alone and had to do everything 
alone. If very many individuals think in this way, there 
will soon be formed a large community which will be 
fused into a single close-connected force. But if, on the 
contrary, each one, leaving himself out, puts his hope in 
the rest and leaves the matter to others, then there will 
, be no others, and all together will remain as they were 
before. Make it on the spot, this resolution. Do not -, 
say : " Let us rest a little longer, let us sleep and dream a / yo, 
little longer, till the improvement comes of itself." It O-"- 
wiU never come of itself. He who has once let yesterday 
go by, which would have been a more convenient time 
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for reflection, and yet cannot use his will to-day, will be 
still less able to do so to-morrow. Every delay makes us 
all the more indolent, and cradles us still more deeply 
in the habit of familiarity with our wretched condition. 
Then, too, the external motives to reflection can never be 
stronger or more urgent. He who is not aroused by the 
present situation has beyond a doubt lost aU power of 
feeling. You are convoked to make a firm and final resolu- 
tion and decision ; and in no wise to give a command, an 
order, an incitement to others, but an incitement to your- 
selves. You must make a resolution of a kind which each 
one can carry out only by himself and in his ovro person. 
In this matter the leisurely indication of an intention does 
not suffice, nor the will to exert a wiU at some future 
time, nor yet the indolent resolve to submit some time 
,or other to what is proposed, if one should meanwhile of 
one's self have become a better man. No, you are called 
upon to make a resolve that vrill itself be part of your 
life, a resolve that is itself a deed within you, that endures 
there and continues to hold sway without being moved or 
shaken, a resolve that never grows cold, until it has 
attained its object. 

216. Or is, perchance, the root, from which alone such 
a resolution can spring and have an influence on life, 
completely destroyed, and has it disappeared f Is your 
whole being in truth and in fact thinned and reduced 
to an empty shadow, without sap and blood and power 
of motion ; reduced to a dream in which bright visions 
are begotten and busily pursue each other, but where the 
body lies stiff and as it were dead i This age has long been 
told to its face, and has heard it repeated in every shape 
and form, that this or something like it is the general 
opinion. Its spokesmen have believed that people who 
said this only wanted to slander them, and have regarded 
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it as a challenge to themselves to slander in return, 
supposing that the natural order of things would thereby 
be restored. Yet there has not been the least trace of 
any alteration or improvement. But if you have under- 
stood the indictment, if it has succeeded in making you 
indignant, then by your acts give the lie to those who 
think and speak thus of you; show before the eyes of 
all the world that you are different, and then those men 
in the eyes of aU the world will be convicted of untruth. 
Perchance it was precisely with the intention of being 
refuted by you in this way, and because they despaired 
of any other means of rousing you, that they spoke of 
you as harshly as they did. If that was the case, how 
much better disposed towards you they were than those 
who flatter you, in order that you may be kept in sloth 
and quietude and all-unheeding thoughtlessness ! 

However weak and powerless you may be, never before / 
has clear and calm reflection been made so easy for you as 
at the present time. The thing that really plunged us 
into confusion as to our position, that caused our thought- 
lessness, our blind acquiescence in all that happened, was 
our sweet self-satisfaction ; we were satisfied with our- 
selves and our way of life. Things had gone on all right 
hitherto and continued to go on just the same. If anyone t 
challenged us to reflection, we triumphantly pointed out 
to him, in place of any other refutation, our existence and - 
continuance, which came about without any reflection y 
on our part. But things went on all right solely because 
we had not been put to the test. Since then we have gone 
through it. Since that time the deceptions, the illusions, 
the false consolation, by which we all led each other 
mutually astray, have surely collapsed. The inborn 
prejudices which, without proceeding from any one place, 
spread themselves like a natural fog over everyone, and 
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enveloped everyone in the same twilight — surely they have 
vanished now ! That twilight no longer binds our eyes ; 
moreover, it can no longer serve us as an excuse. Here 
we stand now, bare and empty, with all external coverings 
and hangings taken away, just as we are ourselves. Now 
there must be revealed what that self is or is not. 

217. Perhaps someone may come forward from among 
you and ask me : " What gives you alone of all German 
men and writers the special task, the vocation, and the 
right to assemble us and press your views upon us f 
Would not each one of the thousands of Germany's 
men of letters have just as much right to it as you i 
Not one of them does it, but you alone thrust yourself 
forward." I answer that, of course, everyone would have 
the same right as I have, that I am doing it solely because 
not one of them has done it before me, and that I would 

le silent if another had already done it. This was the 
first step to the goal of a thorough reformation ; someone 
or other had to take it. 1 was the first one to see it 
vividly ; therefore it fell to me to take the first step. 
After this some other step will be the second ; all have 
now the same right to take this step ; but once again 
it will in fact be one man, and one man only, who does 
take it. There must always be one who is first ; then let 
him be first who can ! 

218. Without troubling yourselves about this objection, 
let your gaze rest for a little while upon the view to which 
we have already conducted you, viz., in what an enviable 
condition Germany would be, and the world as well, if 
the former had known how to make use of the good for- 
tune due to its position and to recognize its advantages. 
Let your eye dwell upon what both are now, and make 
yourselves feel to the quick the pain and indignation 
which must seize every noble-minded man when he 
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beholds it. Turn back then to your own selves and see 
that it is you whom time will free from the errors of the 
preceding ages and from whose eyes it will remove the 
mist, if you permit it ; that it is granted to you, as to 
po generation before you, to undo what has been done 
and to delete the discreditable intervening period from 
the pages of German history. 
^ Review in your own minds the various conditions 
between which you now have to make a choice. If 
you continue in your dullness and helplessness, all the 
evUs of serfdom are awaiting you ; deprivations, humilia- 
tions, the scorn and arrogance of the conqueror ; you wiU 
be driven and harried in every corner, because you are 
in the wrong and in the way everywhere ; until, by the 
sacrifice of your nationality and your language, you have 
purchased for yourselves some subordinate and petty 
place, and until in this way you gradually die out as a 
people. If, on the other hand, you bestir yourselves and 
play the man, you will continue in a tolerable and hon- 
ourable existence, and you will see growing up among 
and around you a generation that will be the promise for 
you and for the Germans of most illustrious renown. 
You will see in spirit the German name rising by means 
of this generation to be the most glorious among all 
peoples ; you will see this nation the regenerator and 
re-creator of the world. 

219. It depends on you whether you want to be the 
end, and to be the last of a generation unworthy of respect 
and certain to be despised by posterity even beyond its 
due — a generation of whose history (if, indeed, there can 
be any history in the barbarism that will then begin) your 
descendants wiU read the end with gladness, saying that 
its fate was just ; or whether you want to be the beginning 
and the point of development for a new age glorious 
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beyond all your conceptions, and the generation from whom 
posterity will reckon the year of their salvation. Reflect 
that you are the last in whose power this great alteration 
lies. You have, even in your day, heard the Germans 
spoken of as one ; you have seen or have heard of a visible 
sign of their unity, an empire and an imperial federa- 
tion ; among you voices have made themselves heard 
from time to time which were inspired by the higher 
love of fatherland. Those who come after you will 
accustom themselves to other ideas, will adopt aUen 
forms and another way of conducting life and affairs ; 
and how long will it be then before .there is no one living 
who has seen or heard of Germans i 

220. What is demanded of you is not much. You are 
only bidden to undertake to pull yourselves together for 
a short time, and to think over that which lies immediately 
and openly before your eyes. On that alone you are to 
form a definite opinion, to remain true to it, and utter 
and express it in your own immediate surroundings. 
It is an assumption, it is our sure conviction, that the 
result of this thinking will prove to be the same with all 
of you, and that, if only you really think and do not go on 
in the old heedlessness, you will think alike ; that, if 
only you put on the spirit and do not remain on the level 
of mere vegetable existence, unity and concord of spirit 
will come of itself. But, once that has come about, 
everything else that we need will be added to us without 
our seeking. 

Now, this effort of thought is in fact demanded of each 
one of you, who is still capable of thinking for himself 
about a thing that lies plainly before his eyes. You have 
time for it ; there is no question of the present moment 
bewildering you or taking you by surprise ; the documents 
recording the negotiations conducted with you still lie 
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before your eyes. Do not lay them aside until you have 
made up your minds. Do not, O, do not allow yourselves 
to relax by trusting in others or in anything whatever 
that lies outside yourselves, nor yet by the fooUsh wisdom 
of the time, which holds that the ages make themselves, 
without any human aid, by means of some unknown force. 
These addresses have not grown weary of impressing upon /^Z 
you that nothing whatever can help you except yourselves ; 
and they find it necessary to repeat it up to the last 
moment. It may be that rain and dew and fruitful 
or unfruitful seasons are made by a force unknown to us 
and not in our power ; but all human relationships, the 
whole special province of man, are made only by men 
themselves and by absolutely no power outside them. 
Only when they are all equally blind and ignorant do 
they fall victims to this hidden power ; but it rests with 
them not to be blind and ignorant. It is true that 
the degree of evil, be it greater or less, which will befall 
us may depend partly on that unknown power ; but it 
will depend very specially on the understanding and good- 
will of those to whom we are subjected. But whether 
it will ever go well with us again, depends entirely on 
ourselves ; and it is certain that no well-being whatever 
will come to us again unless we procure it for ourselves,*^ 
and especially unless each one of us, in his own way, 
acts and works as if he were alone, and as if upon him 
alone depended the salvation of generations to come. 

221. This is what you have to do. These addresses 
solemnly appeal to you to do it without delay. 

To you, young men, they solemnly appeal. I, who 
have long ceased to belong to your ranks, am of the 
opinion, which I have expressed in these addresses, that 
you are even more capable than others of any. thought 
that lies outside the common round, and more susceptible 
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to all that is good and vigorous, because your age lies 
nearer to the years of childlike innocence and of nature. 
Quite otherwise is this trait in you regarded by the majority 
of the older world. They accuse you of arrogance, of 
hasty and presumptuous judgment exceeding your powers^ 
of always thinking yourselves in the right, of a mania for 
innovation. Yet they only smile good-humouredly at 
these failings of yours. All this, they think, is founded 
solely on your lack of knowledge of the world — that is to 
I'^y, of the general state of human corruption ; for they have 
no eyes for anything else in the world. You have courage 
now, they think, only because you hope to find helpers of 
like mind, and do not know the grim and stiff-necked 
resistance which will be offered to your plans for the 
better. Just wait a little while, they say ; when once the 
youthful fire of your imagination has. died away, when you 
have come to learn the general state of selfishness, sloth- 
fulness, and dislike for work, when you yourselves have 
once properly tasted the sweetness of going on in an accus- 
tomed groove, then the desire and the will to be better 
and cleverer than all the rest will depart from you. TTiis 
good hope which they have of you is not based on thin 
air ; they have found it confirmed in their own person. 
They must confess that in the days of their foolish youth 
they dreamed of improving the world, just as you do 
now ; nevertheless, as they grew more mature they became 
as tame and peaceful as you see them at present. I 
believe them ; I have myself, even in my own not very 
long experience, seen young men, who at first aroused 
other hopes, none the less at a later stage fully come up to 
the well-meaning expectations of this age of maturity. 
Do this no longer, young men ; for if you do, how can a 
better generation ever begin ? The glow of youth will, 
it is true, fall from you, and the flame of your imagina- 
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tive power will cease to find nourishment in itself ; but 
seize this flame and concentrate it by clear thinking, 
make the art of such thinking your very own and you will 
have added unto you the finest equipment of man, 
which is character. In and by that clear thinking main- 
tain the source of the eternal bloom of youth ; however 
much your body may grow old or your knees tremble, 
your mind will re-create itself in ever-renewed freshness, 
and your character will stand fast and upright. Embrace 
at once the opportunity that here presents itself to you ; 
think clearly over the subject that is proffered to you for 
reflection ; the clearness that has dawned for you on 
this one point will gradually spread itself over all the 
others too. 

222. These addresses appeal solemnly to you, old men. 
You have just heard what people think of you ; they say 
it to your face, and I, the speaker, frankly add thereto for 
myself that, with regard to the great majority among 
you, apart from the exceptions which are undoubtedly 
not rare and which are all the more worthy of honour, 
what people say is entirely justified. Go through the 
history of the last two or three decades ; everyone except 
you yourselves is agreed (and even among yourselves 
each one is agreed except as regards the special branch 
with which he himself is concerned) that, always apart 
from the exceptions and with reference only to the majority, 
in every branch, in science as well as in the affairs of life, 
more inefficiency and selfishness was found among the 
older men than anywhere else. The whole contemporary 
world looked on and saw how every man that wished for 
a better and more perfect state of things had to fight, not 
onty against his own lack of clearness and his other 
environment — ^his greatest fight was against you ; the 
world saw that you had firmly resolved that nothing must 

17 
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come to the front which you had not known about or 
done, that you regarded every stirring of thought as an 
insult to your intelligence, and that you left no power 
unused by which you might become the victors in this 
fight against the better, as indeed you were generally 
the victors. Thus, you were the force which held up 
all the improvements which kindly nature offered to us 
from her ever-youthful lap, until you were gathered to 
the dust (dust that you were already !), and the younger 
generation in the war with you had become Uke you and 
took over your old way of administration. You only 
need to act now as you have hitherto acted in regard to 
all proposals for improvement ; you only need to put 
higher than the common weal your vanity in regarding 
it as a point of honour that there shall be nothing under 
heaven that you have not already discovered ; then, by 
this last fight you will be spared any further fighting ; 
no improvement will take place, but deterioration will 
follow on deterioration, so that you will still have many 
an occasion to rejoice. 

I do not want you to think that I despise old age as 
such, or run it down. If only the source of original life 
and of its continued movement has by means of freedom 
been taken up into life, clearness grows, and power with 
it, so long as life lasts. Such a life becomes better as it 
is lived, the clay of its earthly origin falling away more and 
more ; it ennobles itself and reaches upwards towards 
eternal life and blossoms out to meet it. In such a life 
experience does not reconcile itself to evil, but only 
makes clearer the means, and brings more skill in the art, 
of fighting evil triumphantly. For the deterioration due 
^ to increasing age, the times we live in are solely to blame ; 
such deterioration must be the residt wherever society 
is very corrupt. It ij not naturet hat corrupts us j natur e 
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creates us in innocence ; society corrupts us. He who once \ 
surrenders himself to its influence must in the nature 
of things become worse and worse, the longer he is 
exposed to this influence. It would be worth while 
to examine from this point of view the history of other 
ages that have been very corrupt, and to see, for example, 
whether under the government of the Roman emperors 
what was bad did not become worse and worse with ' 
increasing age. 

So, among you old men and men of experience it is / 
first to those who form the exception that these addresses 
solemnly appeal. Support, strengthen, and give counsel 
in this matter to the younger generation who reverently 
direct their gaze towards you. But to you others who 
form the majority the solemn appeal of these addresses 
is this : you are not asked to help, but just for this once 
do not interfere ; do not put yourselves in the way, as 
you have always done hitherto, with your wisdom and 
your thousand grave objections. This matter, liie every 
other matter of reason in the world, has not a thousand 
aspects, but only one; and that is one of the thousand 
things you do not know. If your wisdom could bring i 
salvation, it woidd have saved us before this, for it is you 
who have advised us hitherto. That is now, like every- I ' 
thing else, in vain, and shall not be brought up against 1 
you any more. But learn at long last to know yourselves^J, 
and be silent. 

223. These addresses appeal solemnly to you, men of 
b.^siMss. With few exceptions you have hitherto been 
at heart hostile to abstract thought, and to every science 
that wished to be something for its ovra sake, although you 
-put on an air of superiority and treated all that sort of 
thing virith contempt. You kept the men who pUrsued 
such subjects, and the proposals they made, as far from 
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you as you possibly could ; to be called lunatics, or 
advised to betake themselves to a madhouse, was the 
thanb they could most generally reckon on getting from 
you. They for their part did not dare to express them- 
selves about you with the same frankness, because they 
were dependent on you ; but, in their inmost hearts, their 
true opinion of you was this, that with few exceptions 
you are shallow babblers and puffed-up braggarts, half- 
educated men who merely ran through a course at school, 
blind men who have to feel their way and creep along in 
the old groove, and who neither want nor are capable of 
anything else. By your actions convict them of lying. 
For this purpose seize the opportunity now offered to 
you ; lay aside your contempt of profound thought and 
science ; let yourselves be told what you do not know, 
then listen and learn ; otherwise your accusers will carry 
their point. 

224. These addresses appeal solemnly to you, thinke rs, 
scholars, and rhen of letters, to such of you as are still 
worthy of the name. The reproach that men of affairs 
brought against you was in a certain sense not unjust. 
Often you went on in the sphere of pure thought too 
unconcernedly, without troubling yourselves about the 
actual world, or trying to find out how the two might be 
brought into connection ; you described your own world, 
and left the actual one too much alone, despising and 
scorning it. It is true that all regulation and formation 
of actual life must proceed from a higher regulating idea, 
and that going along in the accustomed way is not enough ; 
that is an eternal truth, and in God's name crushes with 
unconcealed contempt everyone who dares to occupy him- 
self with affairs without knowing this. Nevertheless, 
between the idea and the act of introducing it into every 
separate form of life there lies a great gulf. To fill up 
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this gulf is not only the work of the man of affairs, who 
indeed must previously have learnt enough to be able 
to understand you, but the work also of you, who in the 
world of thought must not forget life. At this point 
both of you meet. Instead of looking askance at each 
other across the gulf and depreciating each other, rather 
let each party be zealous to fill up the gulf from his side ^ 
and so pave the way to union. Finally, comprehend 
that both of you are as necessary to each other as head 
and arm are necessary to each other. 

These addresses appeal solemnly in other respects as well 
to you, thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to such of you 
as are still worthy of the name. Your complaints about 
the general shallowness, thoughtlessness, and vagueness, 
about conceitedness and the inexhaustible flow of idle 
chatter, about the contempt for seriousness and thorough- 
ness that prevail in all classes, may be true, as indeed they 
are. But then, what class is it which has brought up all 
these classes, which has turned everything scientific into 
a game for them, and has trained them from their earliest 
youth to that conceitedness and idle chatter ? Who is it 
that continues to instruct the generations that have left 
school i The most obvious cause of the stupidity of the 
age is that it has read itself stupid with the works which 
you have written. Why do you, nevertheless, continue 
to make it your business to keep such indolent people 
entertained, regardless of the fact that they have learnt 
nothing and want to learn nothing f Why do you call 
them " the public," flatter them by making them your 
judges, set them on against your rivals, and seek by every 
means to win over this blind and confused mob to your 
side ? Finally, why do you give them, even in your 
reviewing establishments and journals, not only the 
material, but also the model for their hasty judgments, by 
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delivering judgment yourselves as the fancy seizes you, 
without any connecting principle and usually without 
taste, in a way that the meanest of your readers could 
equal i If you do not all think like this, if even yet there 
are better-disposed writers among you, why do they not 
unite to put an end to the evil ? Especially with refer- 
ence to our men of business ; they ran through a course 
at school under you ; you say it yourselves. Why did 
you not make use of the time they spent with you to instil 
into them at any rate some silent respect for the sciences, 
and especially to shatter betimes the conceit of high-born 
youths and to show them that, when it comes to thinking, 
neither rank nor birth are of any avail ? If perchance 
even at that time you flattered them and gave them 
prominence beyond their merits, you must now bear the 
burden of what you yourselves have created. 

They are willing to pardon you, these addresses, on 
the assumption that you had not grasped the importance 
of your business ; they solemnly appeal to you to make 
yourselves acquainted from this very hour with its impor- 
tance, and no longer to carry it on as if it were merely a 
trade. Learn to respect yourselves, show by your actions 
that you do so, and the world will respect you. The first 
proof of it you will give by the influence you yourselves 
exert on the resolution that is here proposed, and by the 
way in which you conduct yourselves in connection 
therewith. 

225. These addresses appeal solemnly to you, p rince s 
of Germany. Those who in their dealings with y6u act 
as if no one ought to say anything whatever to you, or 
could have occasion to say anything, are contemptible 
flatterers ; they wickedly slander you and no one else ; 
put them far from you. The truth is that you are born 
just as ignorant as all the rest of us, and that you must 
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listen and learn just as we must, if you are to emerge from 
this state of natural ignorance. Your share in bringing 
about tlie fate that has befallen you together with your 
peoples has been stated here in the mildest and, we 
believe, the only just and equitable way ; and unless you 
are willing to listen to flattery only, but never to the 
truth, you can have no complaint to make against these 
addresses. Let all this be forgotten, in the same way that 
all the rest of us wish that our share of the blame may be 
forgotten. For you too, as for all of us, a new life now 
begins. O, that this voice of mine might penetrate to 
you through, the whole environment which is wont to 
make you inaccessible ! With proud self-reliance it may 
say to you : you rule over peoples more loyal, more docile, 
more worthy of happiness than any princes have ever 
ruled over in any age or any nation. They have a sense 
of freedom and a capacity for it ; but they followed you 
into a bloody war against what seemed to them freedom, 
because you willed it. Some among you willed otherwise 
later, and they followed you into what must have seemed 
to them a war of extirpation against one of the last 
remnants of German independence and autonomy, again 
because you willed it so. Since then they have been bearing 
and enduring the oppressive burden of our common woes ; 
and they cease not to be loyal to you, to cleave to you 
with intense devotion, and to love you as their divinely 
appointed guardians. If you could only observe them 
without their knowing it ; if you could only escape from 
that environment, which does not always present the 
loveliest aspect of humanity to you, and descend into the 
houses of the citizen and the cottages of the peasant, 
there to follow and reflect upon the quiet and secluded 
life of these classes of society, with whom the qualities 
of loyalty and uprightness, so rare now among the upper 
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classes, seem to have taken refuge ; O, then, beyond a 
doubt you would be filled with a resolve to think more 
earnestly than ever how help might be brought to them. 
These addresses have suggested to you a means of help 
which they deem certain, thoroughgoing, and decisive. 
Let your counsellors take counsel among themselves as 
to whether they too are of this opinion, or whether they 
know a better means ; only it must be equally decisive. 
But the conviction that something must happen, and must 
happen without delay, and that something thorough- 
going and decisive must happen, and that the time for 
half-measures and temporary expedients is over, this 
conviction I would have these addresses bring forth in 
you yourselves, if they can, seeing that they still have 
the greatest confidence in your uprightness. 

226. To all you Germans, whatever position you may 
occupy in society, these addresses solemnly appeal ; let 
every one of you, who can think, think first of all about 
the subject here suggested, and let each do for it 
what lies nearest to him individually in the position 
he occupies. 

, 227. Your forefathers unite themselves with these 
■/addresses, and make a solemn appeal to you. Think that 
in my voice there are mingled the voices of your ancestors 
of the hoary past, who with their own bodies stemmed 
the onrush of Roman world-dominion, who with their 
blood won the independence of those mountains, plains, 
and rivers which under you have fallen a prey to the 
foreigner. Thev call to you • " Az-y fnr »c . jgt the 
memory of"us which you hand on to posterity be just 
as honourable and without reproach as it was when it 
came to you, when you took pride in it and in your 
descent from us. Until now, the resistance we made has 
been regarded as great and wise and noble ; we seemed 
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the consecrated and the inspired in the divine world- 
purpose. If our race dies out with you, our honour will 
be turned to shame and our wisdom to foolishness. 
For if, indeed, the German stock is to be swallowed up in 
Roman civilization, it were better that it had fallen before 
the Rome of old than .before a Rome of to-day. The/' 
former we resisted and conquered ; by the latter you 
have been ground to dust. Seeing that this is so, you 
shall now not conquer them with temporal weapons ; 
your spirit alone shall rise up against them and stand 
erect. To you has fallen the greater destiny, to found \ 
the empire of the spirit and of reason, and completely to 
annihilate the rule of brute physical force in the world. 
If you do this, then you are worthy of your descent from 
us." 

228. Then, too, there mingle with these voices the \ 
spirits of your more recent forefathers, those who fell in ' 
the holy war for the freedom of belief and of religion. 
" Save our honour too," they cry to you. " To us it • 
was not entirely clear what we fought for ; besides the 
lawful resolve not to let ourselves be dictated to by exter- 
nal force in matters of conscience, there was another 
and a higher spirit driving us, which never fully revealed 
itself to us. To you it is revealed, this spirit, if you have 
the power of vision in the spiritual world ; it beholds you 
with eyes clear and subUrae. The varied and confused 
mixture of sensuous and spiritual motives that has hitherto 
ruled the world shall be displaced, and spirit alone, pure 
and freed from all sensuous motives, shall take the helm of 
human affairs. It was in order that this spirit might 
have freedom to develop and grow to independent 
existence — it was for this that we poured forth our blood. 
It is for you to justify and give meaning to our sacrifice, 
by setting this spirit to fulfil its purpose and to rule the 
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world. If this does not come about as the final goal to 
which the whole previous development of our nation has 
been tending, then the battles we fought will turn out 
to be a vain and fleeting farce, and the freedom of 
conscience and of spirit that we won is a vain word, 
if from now onwards spirit and conscience are to be no 
more." 

229. There comes a solemn appeal to you from your 
descendants not yet born. " You boast of your fore- 
fathers," they cry to you, " and link yourselves with pride 
to a noble line. Take care that the chain does not 
break off with you ; see to it that we, too, may boast of 
you and use you as an unsullied link to connect ourselves 
with the same illustrious line. Do not force us to be 
ashamed of our descent from you as from base and 
slavish barbarians ; do not compel us to conceal our 
origin, or to fabricate a strange one and to take a strange 
name, lest we be at once and without further examina- 
tion rejected and trodden underfoot. As the next 
generation that proceeds from you turns out to be, 
so will your reputation be in history ; honourable, if 
they bear honourable witness for you, but disgraceful 
even beyond your due, if your descendants may not speak 

] for you, and the conqueror makes your history. Never 

yet has a conqueror had sufficient inclination or sufficient 

,' knowledge to judge the conquered justly. The more 

( he depreciates them, the more just does he himself stand 

xDut. Who can know what great deeds, what excellent 

institutions, what noble customs of many a people in the 

ancient world have fallen into oblivion, because their 

descendants were forced under the voke, while the 

conqueror wrote an account of them that suited his 

purpose, and there was none to contradict him 1 " 

230. A solemn appeal comes to you even from foreign 
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countries, in so far as they still understand themselves 
even to the slightest extent, and still have an eye for 
their true advantage. Yea, in all nations t here are st ill 
some souls who cannot even yet believe that thegreat f 
promises of a realm of justice, reason, and truth for [ 
the human race are vain and naught but a baseless delu- ¥ , 
sicn, and who, therefore, assume that the present age of 
iron is but a transition to a better state. These souls, 
and in them the whole of modern humanity, count upon 
you. A large part of modern humanity is descended 
from us, and the rest have received from us their religion 
and all their civilization. The former solemnly appeal 
to us by the soil of our common fatherland, which was 
their cradle, too, and which they have left free for us, 
the latter by the culture they have received from us as 
the pledge of a loftier bliss — both appeal to us to preserve 
ourselves for them too and for their sake, just as we have 
always been, and not to let the whole organism of the new 
race that has arisen be violently deprived of this member 
so important to it ; so that, when they come to need our 
counsel, our example, and our co-operation in striving --" 
towards the true goal of earthly life, they will not miss us, 1 

to their pain. ' 

231. All ages, all wise and good men who have ever 
breathed upon this earth, all their thoughts and intuitions 
of something loftier, mingle with these voices and sur- 
round you and lift up imploring hands to you ; even, if 
one may say so, providence and the divine plan in creat- 
ing a race of men, a plan which exists only to be thought 
out by men and to be brought by men into the actual 
world — the divine plan, I say, solemnly appeals to you , 
to save its honour and its existence. Whether those were ■ 
right who believed that mankind must always grow 
better, and that thoughts of a true order and worth of man 
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were no idle dreams, but the prophecy and pledge of the 
real world that is to be — ^whether they are to be proved 
right, or those who continue to slumber in an animal and 
vegetable existence and mock at every flight into higher 
worlds — to give a final and decisive judgment on this 
point is a work for you. The old world with its glory 
and its greatness, as well as its defects, has fallen by its 
own unworthiness and by the violence of your fathers. 
If there is truth in what has been expounded in these 
addresses, then are you of all modern peoples the one in 
whom the seed of human perfection most unmistakably 
_ Ijes, and to whom the lead in its development is committed. 
If you perish in this your essential nature, then there 
perishes together with you every hope of the whole 
human race for salvation from the depths of its miseries. 
*o not console yourselves with an opinion based on thin 
air and depending on the mere recurrence of cases that 
have already happened ; do not hope that when the old 
civilization has fallen a new one: will arise once more 
out of a semi-barbarous nation on the ruins of the first. 
In ancient times there was such a people in existence, 
equipped with every requirement for such a destiny and 
quite well known to the civilized people, who have left 
us their description of it ; and they themselves, if they 
had been able to imagine their own downfall, would have 
been able to discover in this people the means of recon- 
struction. To us also the whole surface of the globe is 

--jjuite well known and all the peoples that dwell thereon, 
^ut do we know a people akin to the ancestral stock of 

\/the modern world, of whom we may have the same 
expectation ? I think that everyone who does not merely 
base his hopes and beliefs on idle dreaming, but investi- 
gates thoroughly and thinks, will be bound to answer this 
question with a NO. There is, therefore, no way out ; 
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if you go under, all humanity goesjinder with you, with- ^ 
oiiriipge~6f any" future restoration. 

This it was, gentlemen, which at the end of these 
addresses I wanted and was bound to impress upon you, 
who to me are the representatives of the nation, and 
through you upon the whole nation. 
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